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Come  to  Chicago 
in  September 

It  may  seem  odd  that  now  in  mid¬ 
winter  we  should  begin  to  urge  our 
readers  to  think  about  their  summer 
vacations.  But  we  have  a  good  reason. 
We  suggest  that  those  who  can  should 
postpone  their  vacation  until  mid-Sep¬ 
tember,  and  then  come  to  Chicago. 

Why  mid-September,  it  may  be  asked, 
and  why  Chicago? 

The  days  of  the  first  autumn  month 
in  Chicago  are  usually  sunny  and 
pleasant.  The  nights  are  alive  with  the 
lights  of  theatres,  restaurants  and  en¬ 
tertainment  spots.  But  what  should 
make  this  coming  September  in  Chi¬ 
cago  most  inviting  to  all  in  the  graphic 
arts — conventions  as  well  as  individuals 
— is  the  Sixth  Educational  Graphic 
Arts  Exposition. 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  ten 
years,  an  all-inclusive  exhibit  of  print¬ 
ing  machinery  and  equipment  will  be 
shown  at  thb  Exposition.  Thousands 
of  printers  are  already  planning  to 
come  to  Chicago  September  11  to  23, 
but  those  who  are  at  all  interested  in 
learning  about  the  latest  machines  and 
devices  should  decide  now  to  take  in 
this  gigantic  graphic  arts  show. 


A  Thought  for  the  New  Year 

Carl  E.  Dunnagan,  immediate  past 
president  of  Printing  Industry  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  his  report  to  PIA,  said: 

“There  is  evidence  that  much  of 
the  failure  to  buy  printing,  or  anything 
else,  arises  from  the  failure  to  sell  it. 
The  tendency  of  the  printer  to  wait  for 
business,  or  to  solicit  it  only  on  the 
basis  of  those  requirements  which  the 
customer  himself  originates,  is  inade¬ 
quate  as  a  sales  effort  by  the  printing 
industry.  If  we,  as  an  industry,  are  to 
take  proper  advantage  of  the  greater 
general  emphasis  on  selling,  we  must 
ourselves  learn  how  to  communicate  to 
our  customers  the  advantages  of 
printed  salesmanship.  We  can  do  this 
through  a  creative  effort  with  respect 
to  specific  items  of  printing,  or  as  a 
general  effort  to  maintain  the  emphasis 
on  the  value  of  printing  in  sales. 

I  see  the  coming  period  of  present¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  which,  although  we 
did  not  create  it,  is  nevertheless  made 
to  order  for  our  purposes.  If  a  higher 
proportion  of  company  funds  is  to  be 
earmarked  for  an  increased  selling  ef¬ 
fort,  then  it  is  our  job  as  printers  to 
demonstrate  how  that  money  can  best 
be  spent.” 
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See  page  65  for  the  first  of 
a  series  of  articles  on  Esti¬ 
mating  Offset  Platemaking. 
This  will  temporarily  re¬ 
place  the  regular  estimat¬ 
ing  column. 
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"Before  placing  form  on  bed  of  preas, 
cover  the  bed  with  a  light  61m  of  #  30  oil. 
Be  sure  all  spacing  materials  are 
planed  down  on  b^. 

"We  pack  our  cylinder  presses  with 
two  Cromwell  Tympan  top  sheets  on  long 
and  short  rutu,  to  assure  sharp  printing 
and  less  wear  on  forms.” 
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The  Metropolitan  Press,  one  of  the  country’s  best 
print  shops,  has  ua^  CromweU  Special  Prepared  Tympan 
excltisively  for  12  years.  Like  printers  the  world  over, 
they  know  the  superior  quality  of  Cromwell  Tympan  saves 
time  and  effort,  and  gives  cleaner,  sharper,  better 
impressions.  Because  of  its  caUpered  uniformity,  high 
tensile  strength  and  absolute  resistance  to 
oil,  moisture  and  atmospheric  changes,  every  sheet 
of  Cromwell  Special  Prepared  IVmpan 
is  unconditionally  guaranteed! 


WRITE  TODAY  for  a  fr..  werkins 
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•xoct  sixo  ond  moko  of  proul 
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by  David  Maikstein 


The  next  tune  you  have  occasion 
to  tear  your  hair  over  the  way  an 
employee  is  doing  his  job,  instead  of 
blaming  him  ask  yourself  if,  perhaps, 
his  poor  performance  may  not  be  more 
your  own  fault  than  his.  Have  you 
ever  taught  him  the  right  way  to  do 
things?  The  right  way  to  carry  out 
every  phase  of  his  job?  Have  you  done 
so  in  a  thorough  and  systematic  man¬ 
ner?  If  you  haven’t,  you  are  not  only 
to  blame  for  the  poor  work  of  em¬ 
ployees,  but  you  are  probably  losing 
,  business  to  competitors  whose  em¬ 
ployees  do  function  efBciently.  What 
is  more,  inefiBcient  work  can  run  your 
costs  sky  high. 

What  can  you  do  about  it? 

The  answer,  any  big  operator  will 
:  tell  you,  lies  in  employee  training.  But, 
says  the  average  printer,  I  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  money  to  carry  out 
the  kind  of  job  training  that  the  big 
corporation  can  give  its  employees. 

12  The 


Actually,  job  training  is  not  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter,  nor  does  it  require  any 
great  financial  output.  But  it’s  easy 
to  go  wrong  in  a  training  program  of 
any  sort,  and  money  put  out  for  em¬ 
ployee  training  that  you’re  not  getting 
is  a  bad  waste  indeed. 

Here  is  a  check  list  against  which 
you  can  measure  your  training  plan, 
and  which  you  can  use  to  blueprint 
an  entirely  new  training  set-up.  With 
the  answers  to  these  questions  to  guide 
you,  you  have  what  in  itself  is  a 
nearly  complete  training  plan. 

1.  Do  I  want  to  teach  the  “students” 
something  about  the  company?  Will  it 
help  them  to  do  their  jobs  better?  If 
so,  have  I  included  this  material  with 
the  training? 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  you 
gain  by  teaching  your  people  the  facts 
about  the  company  for  which  they 
work.  First,  it’s  a  big  morale  booster 
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With  today’s  competition  It  Is  urgent  that  each  employee  do 
his  best,  but  his  failure  to  do  his  best  may  be  the  employer’s 
fault.  Here  Is  some  good  advice  that  any  she  firm  can  use. 


HOW^’O  ORGANIZE 
AN  EMPLOYEE 
TRAINING  PROGRAM 
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WINTER  USE. 
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if  you  can  sell  them  on  the  idea  that 
you  are  a  swell  employer.  An  employee 
who  likes  his  boss  does  a  lot  better 
work  than  one  who  does  not,  and  he 
does  better  work  than  the  man  who 
is  half-sold,  or  merely  “neutral” 
towaid  the  company  whose  check  he 
cashes  on  payday. 

Next,  it  is  often  important — if  he 
works  in  any  job  where  he  meets  the 
public — for  him  to  be  able  to  spout 
the  facts  about  what  you  do,  how  you 
do  it,  and  how  you’ve  been  in  business 
at  the  old  stand  since  1850.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  man  who  meets  his 
company’s  public  know  all  the  facts 
about  the  firm. 

Last,  from  the  standpoint  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  the  employee  needs  to  know 
the  company’s  rules  and  policies.  You 
can’t  expect  him  to  obey  the  rules  if 
you  haven’t  taken  the  time  to  teach 
them  to  him.  You  can’t  expect  him  to 


follow  policy  lines  unless  he  is  familiar 
with  the  policies. 

2.  Have  I  shown  him  every  step  of 
the  procedure  I  want  him  to  follow, 
and  drilled  and  dinned  it  into  his  head 
so  thoroughly  that  it  becomes  routine 
with  him? 

Some  printers  believe  that  only  as¬ 
sembly  line  factory  jobs  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  set  routine.  But  they  are 
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wrong.  Big  national  companies  have 
discovered  that  any  job  from  selling  to 
turning  screws  on  a  production  line 
can  be  broken  down  into  a  number  of 
successful  steps,  and  that  employees 
who  are  trained  to  follow  these  steps 
do  their  work  more  efficiently  than 
employees  who  operate  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  as  the  mood  and  the 
occasion  strike  them. 

Every  job,  and  every  step  an  em¬ 
ployee  takes,  should  follow  a  definite 
routine.  Where  do  you  find  the  rou¬ 
tine?  By  studying  the  actions  of  the 
successful  men,  or  by  taking  them 
from  your  own  fund  of  experience. 

A  training  program  should  show 
each  man  the  steps  you  have  broken- 
down  for  him.  He  should  be  taught 
that,  “First  you  do  this.  Then  you  do 
this.  You  follow  it  with  this  step, 
executed  in  just  this  way.  Then  you 
do  thus-and-so;  and,  finally,  you  take 
this  step  in  this  manner.” 

Here  is  what  one  printer  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  has  to  say  about  teaching  a 
job  routine: 

“We  have  found  that  every  job  can 
be  reduced  to  a  routine  and,  if  the 
routine  is  a  good  one,  every  employee 
functions  more  efficiently.  After  all, 
there  is  always  one  best  way  to  do  a 
thing.  We  try  to  find  the  one  best  way. 
Then  we  teach  every  employee  to  do 
his  job  in  that  way. 

“We  have  also  found,  however,  that 
teaching  a  job  routine  calls  for  much 
more  effort  than  merely  showing  them 
how  to  do  it.  We’ve  got  to  din,  din, 
din  it  into  their  ears  and  into  their 
memories,  so  that  each  correct  step 
becomes  as  unconscious  and  automatic 
as  shutting  your  eyes  when  a  fly  lights 
on  your  lid. 

“How  do  we  do  this?  First,  we  show 
the  trainees  how  their  jobs  should  be 
performed.  We  go  through  it,  step  by 
step.  Then  each  is  given  a  typewritten 
list  of  the  routine,  to  be  studied  over¬ 
night  at  home.  Next  day,  the  procedure 
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/f  Our  new  flat  plate  Solidifying 
&  Finishing  Machine  is  a 

Real  Work  Horse 

The  machine  solidifies  electrotypes 
mechanically  and  lets  the  finisher  do  the 
fine  craftsmanship  instead  of  the  heavy 
hand  work.  Really  accurate  too,  because 
it  finish  shaves  plates  to  plus  or  minus 
half  a  thousandth  — which  is  closer  than 
anybody  else  has  been  able  to  do  — and  it 
makes  awfully  good  plates  that  you  and 
your  company  will  be  proud  of. 

We’ve  got  out  a  little  book  with  pictures  that  show  you  how 
it  works.  Why  don’t  you  write  us  for  a  copy.' 

C.  B.  COTTRELL  &  SONS  COMPANY 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island 
Claybourn  Division,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Sales  Offices:  New  York,  Chicago,  London 


IB  again  demonstrated.  Finally,  to  test 
the  employee’s  knowledge  and  to  make 
sure  that  the  procedure  has  seeped 
into  his  subconscious  mind,  we  have 
him  demonstrate  how  his  work  should 
be  done.  The  smallest  mistake  is  im¬ 
mediately  noted,  and  he  is  shown  the 
right  way.  He  keeps  at  this  demon¬ 
strating  until  he  is  letter  perfect. 

“Thus  we’re  sure  that  doing  his  job 
correctly  will  be  fully  automatic,  and 
that  he  won’t  slip  or  flounder.  It’s  not 
enough  to  merely  show  the  trainee. 
You  must  be  sure  he  has  learned.” 

3.  Have  I  taught  him  all  he  should 
know  about  our  work? 

The  first  rule  for  a  salesman  is 
“Know  your  product.”  That  rule  holds 
equally  true  for  any  kind  of  employee. 
He  does  a  better  job  if  he  knows  all 
about  his  company’s  services. 

4.  Have  I  sold  my  employees  the 
need  for  this  training? 

A  long  time  ago,  somebody  thought 
up  the  adage,  “You  can  lead  a  horse 
to  water  but  you  can’t  make  him 
drink.”  You  can  lead  your  employees 
to  the  training  program,  but  you  can’t 
make  them  learn.  First,  you  must  make 
them  want  to  learn. 

An  experienced  management  con¬ 
sultant,  who  has  set  up  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  perhaps  twenty  big  corpora¬ 
tions,  has  found  that  this  problem  must 
be  approached  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  employee  rather  than  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  company.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  show  him  what  he  will  gain 
from  what  he  will  learn. 

“The  employee  is  like  the  cus¬ 
tomer,”  explains  this  management  con¬ 
sultant.  “He  is  interested  in  himself 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  he  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  company.  Most  men — 
and  who’s  to  say  they’re  wrong — feel 
they  owe  their  employers  eight  hours’ 
work  for  the  wage  or  salary  they  re¬ 
ceive,  and  no  more. 


“It’s  going  beyond  that  for  him  to 
cram  his  head  with  new  knowledge. 
So  you  must  sell  him  on  wanting  the 
new  knowledge.  You  can  do  this  in 
the  same  way  you  sell  a  customer — by 
pointing  out  to  him  what  he  can  gain 
from  it,  how  new  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities 'will  be  opened,  and  how  he 
can  make  more  money. 

“It’s  very  necessary  to  do  this  before 
proceeding  to  train.  The  man  who  is 
half-hearted  about  accepting  training 
will  get  out  of  it  only  a  halfway 
knowledge.” 

5.  Have  I  impressed  the  men  I’m 
training,  or  have  I  gone  over  their 
heads  with  my  program? 

It’s  easy  to  go  over  a  student’s  head, 
as  any  experienced  educator  can  tes¬ 


tify.  One  way  to  avoid  doing  this  is  to 
give  them  only  small  morsels  of  knowl¬ 
edge  to  digest  at  a  time.  Knowledge 
is  like  food;  humans  can  take  only  so 
much  at  a  sitting  if  it  is  going  to  do 
them  good.  Present  one  thought  at  a 
time,  and  do  not  leave  it  for  another 
thought  until  you  are  sure  that  it  has 
penetrated. 

What  seems  elementary  to  you,  with 
years  of  experience,  may  be  very  com¬ 
plicated  indeed  to  a  beginner.  When 
training  employees,  be  sure  that  the 
simplest  things  are  understood  before 
you  turn  to  the  involved  matters.  Sim¬ 
ple  arithmetic  is  child’s  play  to  you; 
to  a  six-year  old  it  is  as  complicated 
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..JN  ONE  QUICK  PASS! 


Maybe  ic'll  be  a  bus  ride  or  a  seat  at  the  movies . . . 

Maybe  money  in  a  pocket  or  a  spin  on  a  merry-go-round;  maybe 
just  pure  glamour. 

That’s  the  kind  of  magic  people  find  in  tickets  and  tags,  in  labels 
and  chedcs  and  cartons  and  the  countless  other  kinds  of  specialty 
print  jobs.  They’re  more  than  just  slips  of  paper  or  clodi  to  the 
millions  who  use  them  every  day. 

They’re  more  than  that  to  a  printer,  too,  when  he  whisks  them 
through  an  inline  New  Era  Multi-Process  Press  in  one  quick  pass. 

They’re  a  source  of  pride  —  because  every  job  will  have  good  dis¬ 
tribution  . . .  uniform  impression  . . ,  absolutely  accurate  register. 

They’re  a  source  of  satisfaction  —  in  a  job  done  quickly  and  well, 
with  minimum  make-ready,  and  with  an  excellent  profit  return. 

The  amazingly  versatile  New  Era  Press  will  print,  perforate, 
punch,  slit,  number,  die-cut,  score,  cut,  reinforce  tags,  etc.  If  you*d 
like  to  learn  more  about  it,  write  today  for  Bulletin  11. 


m/nsmsMSS^ 


375— 11th  Avenue, 
Paterson  4,  New  Jersey 
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as  calculus.  See  that  the  basic  things 
are  covered  and  that  they  are  under¬ 
stood,  and  you  won’t  go  over  your 
trainees’  heads. 

6.  Who  is  going  to  teach  the  course? 
Does  the  man  who  teaches  know  how 
to  put  his  own  knowledge  across  to 
others? 

The  logical  person  to  handle  train¬ 
ing  is  often  the  owner  himself. 

If  the  boss  is  handling  the  job,  it’s 
a  good  idea  first  to  read  a  book  on 
the  techniques  of  teaching.  One  in¬ 
structor  can  lecture  on  involved  en¬ 
gineering  for  two  hours,  to  a  rapt  audi¬ 
ence.  Another  would  bore  them  with 
a  fifteen-minute  description  of  some¬ 
thing  truly  exciting. 

7.  What  training  materials  and 
methods  shall  I  use?  Slide  films?  Mov¬ 
ies?  Group  meetings?  Charts?  Demon¬ 
strations?  Lectures? 

The  Army  and  Navy  found  during 
the  war  that  the  quickest  way  to  im¬ 
plant  knowledge  in  its  recruits’  heads 
was  by  visual  means — movies,  slide 
films  and  charts.  The  average  printer 
usually  skips  these  because  he  thinks 
they  are  well  outside  his  financial 
reach.  But  often  they  can  be  had  for 
a  song,  and  sometimes  for  nothing  at 
aU. 

Public  libraries  in  many  cities  keep 
a  stock  of  training  films  which  are 
loaned  out  to  businesses  that  need 
them.  In  addition,  printers  can  often 
secure  movies  and  slides  for  teaching 
their  employees  from  their  local  school 
boards  or  from  some  of  the  graphic 
arts  manufacturers. 

You  can  make  up  your  own  charts 
by  using  large  sheets  of  paper,  a  pen 
and  a  ruler.  Mount  these  homemade 
charts  on  an  easel  (it  can  be  home¬ 
made  too),  and  you  have  an  effective 
training  tool. 

Croup  discussions  are  a  solid  way 
to  teach.  They  stimulate  the  trainees 


to  ask  questions,  thus  keeping  their 
interest  high.  One  trainee  asks  how 
to  do  something.  Another  answers. 
Everybody  listens,  because  it’s  the 
men  themselves  who  are  conducting 
the  show,  with  the  teacher  standing  by 
to  keep^the  conversational  ball  rolling 
in  the  direction  he  wants  it  to  go. 

8.  Have  I  provided  for  continuing 
training? 

Employee  training  is  not  a  one-time 
shot  in  the  arm  proposition.  It  should 
be  a  continuing  business.  Times 
change,  tools  and  methods  and  trends 
change,  and  unless  your  employees 
keep  abreast  of  what  is  called  for  by 
new  conditions  they  cannot  do  a  100% 
job  for  you. 

Continuing  training  need  not  be 
anything  elaborate.  It  could  consist  of 
one  meeting  each  month,  held  immedi¬ 
ately  after  closing  hours  or  just  before 
opening  time.  In  group  sessions,  em¬ 
ployees  and  boss  can  bat  the  breeze 
about  current  conditions.  Out  of  meet¬ 
ings  like  this,  you  too  will  benefit. 
Your  employees’  ideas  are  often  valu¬ 


able,  and  in  informal  discussions  the 
ideas  flow  freely. 

9.  Where  and  when  will  we  hold 
training  sessions? 

Right  in  the  shop  is  the  best  place. 
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Men  who  build  words . . .  Letter  by  letter 


A-1  craftsmen  re-create  your  thoouhts  in  metal 


achievinil  for  yon,  In  the  stmctnral  perfection 


of  each  single  word,  the  power 


155  E.  OHIO  •  CHICAGO  11 


You  have  a  business  atmosphere  for 
businesslike  procedures  and,  further* 
more,  you  have  all  the  “props”  that 
might  be  needed. 

As  to  time,  experienced  training  su> 
penrisors  are  leaning  more  and  more 
to  holding  training  sessions  on  com¬ 
pany  time.  Holding  them  on  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  time  tends  to  arouse  his  re¬ 
sentment,  not  his  cooperation.  What 
is  more,  a  man  whose  mind  is  on  din¬ 
ner  or  a  drink  isn’t  likely  to  absorb 
much  of  what  you  want  him  to  learn. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  hold  the  train¬ 
ing  sessions  during  working  hours,  an 
alternative  is  to  pay  a  slight  overtime 
salary  for  staying  on  an  extra  half 
hour.  Most  of  us  like  the  long  green, 
and  an  extra  payment  makes  up  for 
a  late  dinner  or  an  early  breakfast. 

It’s  not  wise  to  hold  the  classes  too 
close  together.  Holding  them  once  a 
week  gives  the  “students”  time  to  ab¬ 
sorb  what  they  have  learned,  and  it 
doesn’t  disrupt  either  their  schedules 
or  yours. 

A  final  suggestion  on  employee 
training  of  any  sort  is  offered  by  the 
personnel  manager  of  a  big  Southern 
company: 

“It  is  vitally  important,”  he  points 
out,  “that  everything  be  reduced  to 
writing.  Then  mistakes  can’t  happen. 
For  a  first  step,  the  training  plan 


itself  should  be  written  down,  and  it 
is  even  a  good  idea  to  give  each  em¬ 
ployee  a  copy  of  it  so  he  will  have  a 
good  idea  of  what  he’s  expected  to 
learn. 

“But  most  important  of  all  is  to 
give  the  trainee  a  written  rehash  of 
what  he  has  learned  through  movies, 
slides  or  talks.  He  can  study  this  in 
his  leisure  time.  We  make  what 
amounts  to  a  manual  of  the  training 
material,  but  we’re  careful  not  to  pass 
it  out  all  at  once.  That  would  be  like 
slinging  a  set  of  Shakespeare  at  a 
man  and  ordering  him  to  learn  it  by 
heart.  It’s  far  simpler  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  to  give  him  his  Shakespeare  play 
by  play  and  act  by  act.  As  a  subject 
is  covered,  the  written  rehash  is 
passed  out  to  be  inserted  in  a  training 
book  that  the  employees  received  at 
the  beginning  of  the  course.  Giving  a 
little  at  a  time  makes  the  information 
easier  to  absorb. 

“This  written  ‘manual’  need  not  be 
an  expensive  affair.  Ours  cost  us  only 
a  few  cents  each.  They’re  simply 
mimeographed,  and  slipped  into  a  ten- 
cent  brief  folder  such  as  every  office 
supply  store  sells.  But  when  they’re 
completed,  these  manuals  are  com¬ 
plete  ready-reference  works  containing 
everything  we  expect  the  employee  to 
know.” 


Fine  typography  is  like  fine  music,  beautiful  scenery, 
inspiring  architecture,  or  the  result  of  any  artistic  en¬ 
deavor.  Harmony  of  all  notes — the  right  note  in  the  right 
place.  We  see  so  many  jobs  where  elements  fly  all  over 
the  page,  about  as  self-contained  as  liquid  beer  in  a  wet 
bag. 

Big  type  does  not  necessarily  make  copy  ideas  any  big¬ 
ger.  The  surrounding  white  space  determines  the  size 
necessary.  Ads  that  have  85  to  90%  white  background  are 
the  most  legible  and  most  pleasing.  Gradation  of  sizes 
also  is  important.  — Paul  0.  Giesey 
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ORDER  ANY  ONE  OF  FOUR  COMBINATIONS 


1.  A  completely  new  Micro -Therm  gas  pot 
with  crucible  and  mouthpiece  controls  and 
adjustable  gas  orifices  for  both  pot  and 
mouthpiece  burners.  Parts  A,  B,  C  and  D— 
order  by  List  No.  411. 


2.  The  Micro -Therm  crucibh 
control  only  for  providing  auto 
matic,  self-regulated  gas  contro 
of  the  metal  temperature.  Part  I 
—order  by  List  No.  300. 


3.  Micro  -Therm  mouthpiece  con 
trol  and  adjustable  gas  orifice 
for  pots  equipped  with  Micro 
Therm  crucible  control.  Parts  < 
and  D— order  by  List  No.  412. 


4.  Combined  Micro -Therm  cni 
cible  and  mouthpiece  contro 
and  adjustable  orifices  complete! 
modernize  your  gas  pot.  Parts  1 
C  and  D— order  by  List  No.  411 


by  II.  J.  Chamberlan'l 


Paul  Clark  hat  developed  a  new  process  for  making  photoengrav¬ 
ings,  wsing  the  DoALL  Plea  Master  saw  which  makes  the  handling 
of  photoengravjngs  easier  for  the  printer  and  the  engraver. 


gravings,  and,  fortunately,  he  did.  The 
process  primarily  profits  from  thr 
economy  of  flush  mountings,  but  with 
the  objective  in  mind  that  the  metal 
plates  will  adhere  to  the  wood  blocks 
so  firmly  as  to  resist  separation  by 
prying  with  a  screwdriver  or  the  ter¬ 
rific  pull  of  the  horizontal  Miehle 
press.  This  was  accomplished  with  a 
specially  developed  thermoplastic  seal 
applied  over  the  entire  contacting  sur¬ 
faces. 

Although  the  above  mentioned  initial 
step  was  considered  most  essential, 
the  Clark  process  is  chiefly  based  on 
substituting  customary  measurements 
in  inches  with  point  and  pica  calibra¬ 
tion,  plus  the  possibility  to  eliminate 
many  conventional  operations,  with  the 
introduction  of  most  accurate  means  to 
slice  off  or  trim  the  engravings  to  de¬ 
sired  measurements  in  accordance  with 
said  calibrating  procedure.  The  system 
consists  of  a  holder,  calibrated  in  picas 
and  points,  for  the  operator  to  feed 


I  T  o'’^'.rs  occasionally  in  all  Indus¬ 
'S-  tr^vl  fields  that  a  new  method, 
process  or  technique  has  all  the  es¬ 
sentials  to  make  it  outstanding  but 
nothing  happens  until  some  develop¬ 
ment  already  accepted  as  such  comes 
to  the  rescue  and  carries  the  new  one 
along  with  it  as  a  teamwork  under¬ 
taking.  Generally  speaking,  both  dis¬ 
coveries  are  usually  related  to  a  major 
extent.  However,  what  is  actually  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  photoengraving  field 
today  is  a  unique  tie-up  since  both 
developments  concerned  have  very  dis¬ 
tinct  origins  but  collectively  they  give 
this  industry  what  seems  to  be  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  engrav¬ 
ing  production  technique  yet  devised 
and  to  be  hereafter  known  as  the 
DoALL-Clark  System. 

Paul  Qark,  owner  of  the  Standard 
Engraving  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  had 
engaged  in  research  work  for  five 
years  to  develop  a  process  that  would 
revolutionize  the  making  of  photoen¬ 
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To  our  customers  and  their  salesmeti,  whose  loyalty 
and  enthusiasm  have  encouraged  us  in  our  determination 
to  strive  for  the  highest  standard  of  quality  and  service  . . . 

To  all  those  men  and  women  in  the  Graphic  Arts,  who 
buy,  print  and  sell  our  products  —  whose  suggestions  and 
criticisms  have  enalded  us  to  refine  and  improve  .  .  . 

To  our  thousands  of  employees  all  over  the  country  — 
at  their  machines  or  desks  or  on  the  road  —  making  and 
moving  and  selling  tlie  products  hy  which  we  live  and 
serve  .  .  . 

To  all  of  these  we  acknowledge  at  this  turn  of  the  year 
the  asset  of  your  GOOD  WILL. 

On  our  hooks  this  GOOD  WILL  appears  as  a  mere 
$1.00.  Yet  no  figure  among  all  our  assets  is  more  highly 
prized  or  more  carefully  guarded.  It  is  our  most  precious 
dollar! 


E-«0  MP 


UNITED  STATES  ENVELOPE  COMPANY 

General'  Offices:  Springfield  2,  Massachusetts 

THIRTEEN  DIVISIONS  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 
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the  work  to  the  cutting  tool  for  like¬ 
wise  slicing  off  the  engraving  in  terms 
of  “points  and  picas.”  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  there  are  two  key  elements  in¬ 
volved. 

First,  all  sizing  is  carried  through 
from  photos  to  finished  engravings  in 
point  and  pica  cttlihration  rather  than, 
as  at  present,  on  the  basis  of  measure¬ 
ment  in  inches.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
printer  finds  it  complicated  to  have 
bis  type  in  measurement  of  picas  and 
his  photoengravings  delivered  in  spe¬ 
cifications  based  on  inches. 

The  second  element  of  the  process, 
in  relation  to  pica  sizing,  is  a  glass 
plate  etched  in  ruled  squares  and  also 
calibrated  in  picas.  This  plate  is  used 
to  mount  the  stripped  negatives  to  pro¬ 
vide  precise  alignment  and  location 
for  subsequent  sawing.  Also  included 
is  a  permanent  “masking  tape”  corner 
croppiob  system  to  isolate  the  desired 
portior  of  each  photo. 

Sawing  Was  Obstacle 

Everything  happened  as  planned  for 
the  inventor  except  for  the  sad  results 
of  the  cutting  or  slicing  off  operations 
which  definitely  upset  the  apple  cart. 
The  finish  of  cut  on  the  wood  block 
had  to  be  sanded-like,  the  zinc  or 
copper  plate  had  to  be  entirely  free 
from  burrs,  all  cuts  had  to  be  precisely 
vertical  and  the  finished  mounting  had 
to  be  perfectly  square.  How  to  obtain 
all  these  requisites  simultaneously,  was 
the  problem  remaining  unsolved. 

Paul  Clark,  with  his  many  years  of 
experience  with  the  photoengraving 
business,  had  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  bandsawing  had  many  advantages 
over  circular  sawing,  especially  from 
angles  of  safety  and  material  economy 
due  to  the  narrow  kerf,  jnfortunately, 
he  had  experimented  with  bandsawing 
equipment  such  as  any  of  us  would 
use  in  the  basement  workshop  and 
these  are  just  “bandsaws.”  To  solve 


this  multiple  problem,  the  bandsaw 
had  to  be  radically  different  than  any 
already  used,  and  the  answer  was 
found  in  the  DoALL  contour  sawing 
machine,  thousands  of  which  are  ac¬ 
tually  producing  in  the  machine  tool, 
aircraft,  rfkutomotive,  sheet  metal,  furni¬ 
ture,  plastics,  garment,  glass  and  ce¬ 
ramic  industries.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
even  the  printing  industry  realized  the 
value  of  the  precision  bandsaw  long 
before  this. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  all  industries 
where  materials  are  cut  or  fabricated 
that  a  machine  is  only  as  good  as  its 
cutting  tool;  however,  this  is  true 
only  insofar  as  both  incorporate  such 
properties  as  to  cause  them  to  func¬ 
tion  in  perfect  harmony.  With  a  band¬ 
saw  of  the  precision  type,  the  rigidity 
and  strength  incorporated  therein 
make  it  100%  vibrationless  even 
though  the  precision  sawband  was 
operated  at  velocities  twice  as  high 
as  those  laboratory  tested  to  cut  photo¬ 
engravings  which  is  at  a  set  speed  of 
3000  fpm. 

The  Pica  Master,  like  all  other  high 
speed  contour  sawing  machines,  has 
all  dynamically  balanced  revolving 
parts  of  timepiece  accuracy.  This  fact 
coupled  to  that  of  scientifically  well 
distributed  weight  explains  why  the 


Aectirats  and  efficient  setcing  teas  made  poc- 
$ibie  with  the  DoALL  $aw  and  work  holder. 
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The  story  is  out,  and  ifs  on  Internationars  HUDSON  GLOSSl  The  fine 


performance— on  fiat-bed  or  rotary  presses,  with  single  or  multiple-coto 


printing.  The  versatitHy—for  booklets,  broadsides,  house  organs,  all  sorts  of 


advertising  literature.  And  the  voiue— here  s  a  real  buy  in  a  process-coated  book  paper 


for  letterpress  printingl  International  Paper  Company 


220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


bring  your  layouts  to  life . . .  print  on 

INTERNATIONAL  HUDSON  GLOSS 


NTERNATIONAL  PAPERS 

for  Printing  and  Converting 


machine  will  not  vibrate  regardless  of 
saw  speed.  The  special  box  type  30"x 
30"  work  table  is  equipped  with  pre¬ 
cision  fixture  slots  for  operating  the 
pica  calibrated  squaring  head,  per¬ 
mitting  a  maximum  cut  of  85x110 
picas. 

In  recent  years,  the  trend  of  band¬ 
saw  practice  has  been  along  lines  of 
high  and  super  high  velocities  and 
this  technique  has,  exclusive  of  intri¬ 
cate  cuts  on  steel,  practically  anti¬ 
quated  low  speed  sawing.  An  out¬ 
standing  advantage  of  bandsawing  at 
high  speed  plus  remarkably  increased 
cutting  rates  on  ail  nonferrous  and 
non-metals,  has  been  the  simplification 
of  cutting  laminates  such  as  photo¬ 
engravings.  Conventionally  speaking, 
and  in  reference  to  engravings,  the 
saw  speed  for  the  block  is  too  high 
for  the  plate  and  that  applicable  to 
the  plate  is  too  low  for  the  block. 
What  results,  no  matter  what  com¬ 
promise  is  made,  is  a  rough  cut  on 
the  block  and  a  jagged  edge  on  the 
plate. 

Precision  Sawbandt  Are  Used 

At  high  speeds,  providing  the  cor¬ 
rect  type  of  band  is  used,  the  free  and 
cool  cutting  action  of  the  hand  and 
its  rapid  carrying  off  of  the  chips 
automatically  compensate  for  factors 
governing  low  speed  sawing.  However, 
it  should  be  noted  that  “precision”  has 
preceded  any  mention  of  sawband  and 
that  is  very  important.  Sawbands  are 
by  no  means  all  of  the  precision  type, 
especially  if  the  teeth  are  punched 
and  subject  to  recutting.  A  band  such 
as  used  w’'th  the  system  herein  de¬ 
scribed  is  proC'jssed  under  control  from 
raw  nif  t  to  finished  product.  The 
teeth  are  oilled,  set  and  hardened  by 
unique  processes  and  not  an  inch  of 
the  band  escapes  the  close  inspection 
,  provided  by  the  various  electronic  con¬ 
trols.  The  life  of  the  band  extends  to 


a  point  where  it  has  paid  for  itself 
several  times  over,  the  moment  it  drops 
in  efficiency  and  it  is  discarded  with 
no  regrets. 

Review  of  All  Factors 

Let  us  review  all  factors  involved  and 
elaborate  slightly  on  their  collective 
reaction. 

Speaking  of  flush  mountings,  it  is 
only  within  the  last  year  that  they 
have  been  of  general  acceptance  but 
they  are  now  recognized  as  indispensa¬ 
ble.  Today,  flush  mounting  blocks  are 
available  in  pressed  sawdust  form, 
hardwood  with  plastic  laminates  on 
each  side,  zinc,  lead  and  magnesium. 
Fortunately,  the  high  speed  precision 
bandsaw  was  “made-to-order”  for  all 
these  materials  since  it  was  originally 
engineered  for  this  exact  purpose  as 
already  outlined. 

Concerning  flush  mountings,  Paul 
Clark  remarks:  “A  flush  mounted  plate 
is  not  just  another  engraver’s  improve¬ 
ment  in  etching,  making  the  negative, 
in  proofing  and  finishing.  The  printer’s 
concern  in  such  improvements  is  slight 
and  sees  little  personal  advantage  in 
them,  however,  the  flush  mounted  plate 
draws  real  acclaim  by  printers  because 
in  it  they  see  tangible  benefits  result¬ 
ing  from  lower  production  costs.” 

It  is  obvious  that  flush  mountings, 
once  it  was  positively  ascertained  the 
plate  would  not  come  off  the  block 
regardless  how  long  a  run,  how  many 
re-runs  and  time  between  runs,  were 
instrumental  in  tbe  diversion  of  so 
much  attention  to  the  pica  measured 
engraving.  In  connection  with  the  pre¬ 
cision  high  speed  bandsaw,  both  de¬ 
velopments  combine  to  inaugurate  a 
complete  engraving  technique  requir¬ 
ing  no  extra  time  or  labor  in  any  of 
the  branches  up  to  the  mounter  while 
actually  saving  material. 

The  system  permits  more  negatives 
Continued  on  page  118 
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There  Is  PROFIT 
In  One  Time  Carbon  Form 


Users  all  over  the  country  both 
small  and  large  tell  us  oi  new  and  profitable 
markets  which  have  been  opened  to  them 
through  the  installation  of  the  JCM  Machine. 

Snap-out  forms,  fold-over  forms  and 
many  other  types  of  special  carbon  interleaved 
forms  can  be  prepared  economically  when  you 
have  a  JCM  Semi-Automatic  Collating  and 
Tipping  Machine  you  get  perfect  collation  with 
positive  attachment  of  all  forms.  Speeds  up  to 
2500  sheets  per  hour  are  common  production 
averages  with  the  JCM  Machine.  Operators 
need  only  a  minimiun  of  experience.  Set-up 
time  for  even  the  most  difficult  form  is  per¬ 
formed  in  only  a  mutter  of  minutes.  Write 
today  for  more  information  on  how  you  too 
can  increase  your  profits  through  ^es  of 
special  forms. 

^CHINES  ^ 

.  .  nisnufactured  and  mP  exclusively 

A^uirry  mendes 

VlNATOR  OF  SEMI-AUTOMATIC  COLLATING  MACHINERY 

I^BROOKIINE  AVE,  BQ^ON  15,  MASS. 
BiS^h  ofli<e«...les  dnne^jia...^fcogo...New  York 


Corry 


printing  pretses.  First  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  was  the  British-produced  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Silk  Screen  Press.  It  drew 
especially  large  crowds  because  it  was 
in  actual  operation.  The  other  machine, 
the  General  Screen  Press,  an  American 
model  produced  by  the  General  Re¬ 
search  &  Supply  Company,  was  not  on 
the  floor.  Its  operational  features  were 
demonstrated  by  means  of  a  colored 
motion  picture  with  Mr.  Black,  the 
inventor,  doing  the  commentary  and 
answering  numerous  questions. 

features  of  iMcCormIck  Press 

Here  are  the  features  of  the  Mc¬ 
Cormick  press:  It  is  a  well-designed 
machine,  compact  looking  and  stream¬ 
lined  for  simplicity  in  appearance  and 
operation.  It  has  a  three-speed  vari¬ 
able:  600,  900  or  1200  prints  per 
hour.  The  press  requires  little  experi¬ 
ence  to  operate.  It’s  a  matter  of  getting 
the  knack  of  feeding  the  press  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  set  speed. 
The  press  is  hand  fed  but  there  is  a 
safety  control  which  makes  careless¬ 
ness  in  feeding  not  punishable  by 
death  or  injury.  If  one’s  hand  should 
get  caught  between  the  bed  and  screen, 
the  machine  stops.  The  printing  size 
is  20”x30''.  It  can  print  on  any  stock — 
paper,  cloth,  metal,  cardboard,  plastic, 
etc.,  flexible  or  rigid.  The  stock  can 
be  up  to  in  thickness.  The  machine 
is  as  good  for  printing  individual  units 
as  it  is  for  continuous  rolls  such  as 
wallpaper,  continuous  labels,  etc. 

Registration  can  be  as  accurate  for 
multi-color  jobs  as  for  single-color 
work.  What  helps  the  register  is  the 
special  ingenious  device  the  machine 
employs  in  stretching  the  silk  tighter 
than  it  is  possible  to  do  it  by  hand. 
A  40”  piece  of  silk  could,  by  means 
of  a  special  device,  be  stretched  on  a 
46”  frame.  A  tight  screen  keeps  register 
much  better  than  one  that  sags. 


The  polished  metal  bed  insures 
better  “under-contact”  between  print¬ 
ing  stock  and  stencil.  The  result  is  a 
more  even  print  with  a  saving  in  paint 
consumption  of  up  to  30%.  Also  the 
stock  lays  flat  on  the  bed  after  the 
squeegee  passes  over  it.  Usually  the 
stock,  when  it  is  thin,  has  a  tendency 
to  cling  to  the  stencil,  causing  delay 
in  printing  or  a  blurring  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  to  be  pulled  away 
from  the  stencil. 

A  split-fountain  arrangement  for  the 
simultaneous  printing  of  two  or  more 
widely  separated  colors  which  run 
parallel  to  each  other.  Example:  Red, 
green  and  blue  bands  separated  by  a 
white  space  can  be  printed  in  one 
operation. 

Simple  and  quick  wash-ups  are  pos¬ 
sible.  The  squeegee  and  screen  are 
easily  removed.  In  general,  there  are 
so  few  exposed  elements  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  that  cleaning  up  is  practically 
as  simple  as  with  standard  hand- 
operated  stencil  units. 

The  Oeneral  Screen  Press 

The  “General  Screen  Press”  has  the 
following  features:  Sheet  size  of  the 
standard  press  is  22”x30”.  Other 
models  can  be  made  to  order  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  30”x44”  printing  area,  or 
one  that  is  38"x52”.  Speed  of  operation 
is  1500  impressions  per  hour.  There  is 
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IN  ALL  ITS  COLORS 


America  does  business  on  NEKOOSA  BOND 


SAIMON  ^ 


•Ufstr 


Nekoosa  Bond  is  already  one  of  America’s  most 
popular  papers  for  letterheads.  But  Nekoosa  Bond 
has  so  many  other  uses,  too  !  Available  in 
white  and  eleven  other  attractive  colors, 
crisp,  strong  Nekoosa  Bond  is  the  perfect  paper 
for  all  kinds  of  business  forms.  It  readily 
adapts  itself  to  the  modern  system  of  fiiing  by 
color.  Letterpress  or  offset,  you  can’t  print  on  a 
more  versatile,  more  colorful  paper  ! 

NEKOOSA-EOWARDS  PAPER  COMPANY.  Port  Edwards.  Wis. 


Nationally  Advertised  in 

THE  SATURDAY  EVENIN6  POST  •  TIME  •  BUSINESS  WEEI 
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automatic  hair-line  register.  Excellent 
for  hard-to-handle  stock  such  as  thin 
papers,  decalcomania  sheets,  etc. 

It  can  print  on  any  stock  up  to  80 
point  board.  Good  for  paper,  card¬ 
board,  plastic,  cloth,  metal  sheet,  etc. — 
anything  that  is  flexible  or  semi-rigid. 
The  stock  is  carried  from  the  feed  to 
the  printer  on  the  crest  of  a  cylinder. 
It  must,  therefore,  possess  enough 
flexibility  to  go  around  the  bend. 

The  screen  is  flat.  It  does  not  tip 
on  one  end.  This  means  that  whatever 
printing  medium  is  used  it  will  not 
gravitate  to  one  side  of  the  screen. 
(In  the  McCormick  printer  the  screen 
is  raised  on  one  end,  thus  limiting 
the  paint  to  a  buttery  consistency 
only.)  In  the  General  Press  there  are 
no  limitations  as  to  what  the  printing 
medium  must  be.  One  can  print  with 
any  fluid  or  viscous  substance  such 
as  paint,  lacquer,  enamel,  etc.;  even 
spot  or  all-over  varnish,  glue,  dye.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  the  substance 
one  prints  with  is  as  thin  as  water  or 
as  thick  as  mud.  Whatever  is  in  the 
screen  stays  put.  It  does  not  flow  un¬ 
controllably. 

The  press  is  good  for  printing  with 
hand  cut  or  photographic  stencils. 
(The  sample  of  a  print  I  saw  produced 
with  the  machine  was  a  thin  sheet 
stock  with  50  decalcomanias,  in  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  register  and  lettering  so 
small  that  it  must  have  been  about 
8-point  type,  reproduced  with  a  photo 
stencil.) 

It  can  be  used  for  individual  unit 
printing  such  as  posters,  folding  car¬ 
tons,  displays,  decalcomanias,  etc.,  or 
for  continuous  roll  work  for  printing 
.wallpaper,  labels  in  rolls,  textiles,  roll 
plastics,  and  so  on. 

Machine  Prints  Round  Objects 

Another  machine  in  operation  at  the 
show  was  the  Dependable  Compressor 
Machine  for  printing  on  round  or 


spherical  objects.  This  type  of  press 
(Model  R.P.  3)  is  a  perfected  version 
of  other  presses  that  have  been  doing 
a  routine  printing  job  on  bottles  and 
glassware  for  a  number  of  years.  Pro¬ 
duction  speed  is  1500  to  1800  pieces 
an  hour.  It  is  semi-automatic;  works 
by  means  of  compressed  air;  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  print  on  a  variety  of 
spherical  shapes,  heretofore  thought 
an  impossible  printing  job.  While  the 
model  in  operation  at  the  show  was 
limited  to  the  printing  of  objects  4" 
in  diameter,  the  manufacturer  can 
make  up  special  models  for  larger 
sizes. 

Superack  is  a  new  type  of  drying 
rack  for  storing  wet  prints.  It  is 
especially  good  for  drying  paper  work 
as  each  rack  lifts  up  so  that  the  wet 
print  can  be  laid  directly  over  it.  The 
next  rack,  by  a  touch  of  the  hand, 
lowers  itself  forming  the  next  tray. 
It  is  a  British-made  rack  (made  by  the 
same  company  that  produced  the  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Printer)  and  it  is  by  far  the 
most  professional  drying  rack  I  have 
seen  anywhere.  It  is  made  of  stain¬ 
less  metal  or  wood.  The  complete  unit, 
on  wheels,  is  easily  cleaned,  a  job 
almost  impossible  to  accomplish  with 
the  fixed  shelf  rack  that  one  sees  in 
most  silk  screen  shops. 

Day-Glo  Colors  Were  a  Hit 

Along  the  line  of  supplies,  Day-Glo 
was  easily  the  hit  of  the  show.  Day- 
Glo  colors  are  what  is  known  as  day¬ 
light  fluorescent  colors  that  have  a 
“glow”  and  chroma  that  surpasses  any 
other  color.  Day-Glo  colors  do  not 
“shine”  in  the  dark  like  phosphorescent 
colors.  Day-Glo  colors,  through  some 
rather  revolutionary  chemical  formula, 
derive  their  intensity  from  sun  or  day¬ 
light.  Day-Glo  colors  come  in  lacquers, 
enamels  and  oilpaints. 

Day-Glo  paints  are  popular  for  24- 
Continued  on  page  120 
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ForWinningFortiK 

BE  AHEAD  with  WSIMOj 


For  forms  of  clean  appearance,  sharp 
printing,  and  good  wearability'-Rising 
Bond  is  the  papei  to  choose.  Ask  your 
printer  if  he  does  not  agree  that  the  best 
paper  for  forms  is 

Rising  Bond 

White  ond  5  colors  V  25%  rag 

^  4  weights  if  Envelopes  in  six  sixes 
if  Excellent  printing  surfoce  for  engraving, 
lithography,  gravure  or  letterpress 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW ...  GO  TO  AN  EXPERT ! 

Rising  Papers 

ASK  YOUR  PRINTER...  HE  KNOWS  PAPER! 


appears  in  a 
long  list  of 
executive, 
advertising  and 
sales  promotion 
magazines. 


WE  ARE  PLUGGING  YOUR  COUNSEL 

When  customers  expect  top  quality  printing,  it 
makes  sense  for  them  to  follow  your  choice  of  pa¬ 
per  as  well  as  type,  ink  and  kind  of  printing. 

And  good  customers  always  agree  with  good 
printers  that  Rising  Bond  is  a  good  choice.  So  go 
along  with  the  other  experts— be  right  with  Rising! 

Ask  your  printer  ...  he  KNOWS  paper! 

A  Rising  Papers 

PRINTING  AND  TECHNICAL 
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r^ommuhicati^ 


It  has  meant  much  to  us,  and  we  save  all 
the  past  issues  and  refer  to  them  many 
times.  The  articles  are  so  instructive  and 
many  helps  are  derived  from  them.  The 
advertising  is  all  read  and  re-read  and 
many  items  have  been  ordered  from  the 
pages. 

Frank  P.  Johnson 
P.O.  Box  1303 
Montgomery  2,  Ala. 

Every  Print  Shop  Needs  GAM 

May  we  thank  you  again  and  again  for 
the  excellent  copies  of  your  magazine, 
which  we  have  been  receiving  these  past 
three  months.  They  are  certainly  what 
every  advertising  and  printing  shop  needs 
to  keep  with  the  latest  information  of 
the  graphic  arts  field. 

Your  covers  are  excellent  as  attention 
getters;  we  especially  liked  the  November 
cover  with  the  abstracted  figure  of  a  Pil¬ 
grim. 

Sat  Ichikawa 

Dinner  Mail  Advertising  Service 

94  Yesler  Way 

Seattle  4,  Wash. 

Most  Valuable  and  Interesting 

We  want  to  tell  you  that  we  have  been 
getting  The  Graphic  Arts  Monthly  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  we  want  you  to  know  that 
we  enjoy  reading  it  and  think  that  it  is 
most  valuable,  interesting  and  has  the 
most  useful  information  of  any  printers 
magazine. 

Wm.  A.  Selz  Printing  Cr  Mfg.  Co. 

16  Buckeye  St. 

Dayton  2,  O. 


Estimating  Column  Is  Helpful 

This  is  just  a  note  to  commend  you  on 
the  introduction  of  an  estimating  column 
in  your  magazine.  I  am  a  relative  new¬ 
comer  to  the  graphic  arts  industry,  but 
know  enough  in  the  past  three  years  to  ap¬ 
preciate  a  trade  magazine  as  complete  as 
yours.  We  are  a  small  plant  in  a  country 
town  and  therefore  do  not  have,  and  could 
not  afford,  an  "estimator."  It  has  been 
for  me  to  learn  estimating  and  your  recent 
estimating  department  will  be  a  great  help. 
It  is  only  one  of  the  articles  which  continue 
to  be  of  help  to  me  in  learning  the  great 
graphic  arts  industry.  I  thank  you  again 
for  sending  GAM  to  our  plant. 

John  B.  Tredinnick, 
Reporter  Press 
Canaan,  N.  H. 

Praises  GAM 

Also,  it  seems  opportune  to  praise  this 
Graphic  Arts  MonHily  very  much  indeed. 
Its  broad  coverage  in  the  graphic  arts 
line  is  almost  unbelievable,  we  couldn't 
be  without  it.  Your  entire  staff  are  sin¬ 
cerely  commended  by  us  for  their  splendid 
work  on  this  educational  monthly. 

Carmel  Printing  Co. 

191  Quequechan  St. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

A  Wonderful  Magazine 

We  have  received  The  Graphic  Arts 
MonHily  for  several  years  and  to  say  that 
we  enjoy  It  is  putting  it  mildly.  We  al¬ 
ways  read  it  just  as  soon  as  it  arrives  and 
it  is  truly  a  wonderful  magazine. 

O.  V.  Vaughan 
The  Vaughan  Press 
1 02  Gladney  St. 
Starkville,  Miss. 

Ads  and  Articles  Are  a  Help 

We  enclose  the  data  sheet  and  wish  to 
thank  you  for  same,  and  also  to  here  ex¬ 
press  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  enlighten- 
ing  and  entertaining  Monthly  which  we 
have  now  been  receiving  for  all  the  past 
years. 


A  Fine  Contribution 

I  might  also  say  that  I  look  forward  to 
each  issue  of  Hie  Graphic  Arts  Monthly 
and  believe  it  is  a  fine  contribution  to  the 
industry.  The  wealth  of  information  con¬ 
tained  between  its  covers  is  quite  worth¬ 
while. 

Robert  L.  Cribb 

Gas  City  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Gas  City,  Ind. 
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Buy  Gilbert  Quality  Papers  from  these  Merchants 


ALABAMA 

BiiTOinsham.  Sloan  Paper  Co« 
Hobile.  Partin  Paper  Co. 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix,  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

ARKANSAS 

Fort  Smith,  Roach  Paper  Co. 
Little  R<^.  Roach  Paper  Co. 


Pueblo.  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

DELAWARE 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington,  Stanford  Paper  Co. 
Washlniton.  Vireinia  Paper  Co. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville,  Jacksonville  Pa¬ 
per  Co. 

Jacksonville,  Virginia  Paper  Co. 


Sioux  City,  Carpenter  Pai>er 
Company 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville,  Miller  Paper  Co. 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria,  Louisiana  Paper 
Company 

Baton  Kou^e,  Louisiana  Paper 
Company 

Monroe,  Louisiana  Pa^r  Co. 
New  Orleans.  The  DAW 
Paper  Company 
Shreveport,  Louisiana  Paper 
Company 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore,  O.  F.  H.  Warner 
A  Company 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston,  Andrews  Paper  Co. 
Boston,  Henry  Lindenmeyr  & 
Sons 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit,  Chope-Stcvcns  Paper 
Company 

Grand  Rapids.  Can>enter  Pa¬ 
per  Company 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth,  Duluth  Pa|>er  A  Spec. 
Company 

Minneapolis.  General  Paper 
Corp. 

Minneapolis.  Inter-City  Paper 
Comp.'iny 

St.  Paul,  Inter-City  Paper 
Company  . 


BUY  IT  AT  YOUR 
GILBERT  QUALITY 
PAPER  AAERCHANT 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson,  Townsend  Paper  Co. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City,  Carpenter  Paper 
Company 

St.  Louis,  Beacon  Pai>er  Co. 

MONTANA 

BllllnKS,  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Butte.  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Butte,  Ward  Thompson  Paper 
Company 

Great  Falls,  Carpenter  Paper 
Company 

Missoula.  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln,  Carpenter  Paper  Co, 
Omaha.  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Newark,  Lewmar  Paper  Co. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque,  Carpenter  Paper 
Company 

NEW  YORK 

Albany,  W.  H.  Smith  Paper 

Brook^n.  Triangle  Card  A 
Paper  Company 


Jamestown,  Millcraft  Paper 
Company 

New  York  City,  Bishop  Paper 
Company 

New  York  City,  Green  A  Low 


Paper  Company 
New  York  City,  Hobson  Miller 
Paper  Company,  Inc. 

New  York  City.  Walker  Gou¬ 
lard  Plehn  Co..  Inc. 
Rochester.  Fine  Papers,  Inc. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte,  Virginia  Paper  Co. 

CO. 

OHIO 

Canton,  Herrington  Paper  Co. 
Cincinnati.  Standard  Paper  Co. 
Cleveland,  Millcraft  Paper  Co. 
Columbus,  The  Scioto  Paper 
Company 

Dayton,  Cincinnati.  Cordage  A 
Paper  Co. 

Toledo,  Paper  Merchants  Ine. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City.  Carpenter  Pa¬ 
per  Company 
Tulsa.  Tayioe  Paper  Co. 

OREGON 

Portland.  Carter.  Rice  A  Co. 
of  Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Phila.,  Whiting-Patterson  Co. 
Inc. 

Phila.,  Quaker  City  Paper  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Chatfleld  A  Woods 
Co.  of  Penna. 

York.  Yeagley  Paper  Division 
of  Quaker  city  Paper  Co. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Sioux  Falls,  Sioux  Falls  Pa¬ 
per  Company 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga,  Bond-Sanders 


Paper  Company 
Memphis,  Tayioe  Paper  Co. 
Nashville.  Band-Sanders  Paper 
Company 

TEXAS 

Amarillo.  Kerr  Paper  Co. 
Austin.  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Dallas,  Carpenter  Pa|>er  Co. 

El  Paso.  Carpenter  Paper  Co, 
Fort  Worth,  Carpenter  I»aper  Co. 
Harlingen.  Carpenter  Pai>er  Co. 
Houston,  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

*  ubbock,  Cr - * —  - - 

an  Antonii 
Company 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City,  Carpenter 
Paper  Company 
Ogden,  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

VIRGINIA 

Richmond,  Virginia  Paper  Co. 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle,  Carter,  Rice  A  Co.  of 


Spokane.  Spokane  Paper  A 
Stationery  Co. 

Tacoma.  Standard  Paper  Co. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee,  Oshkosh  Paper  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  Paper 
A  Products  Company 
Oshkosh.  Oshkosh  Paper  Co. 

CANADA 

Vancouver,  B.  C..  Coast  Paper 
Ltd. 

MEXICO 

Monterrey,  Papclerla  del  Norte 


/ER  •  BLUEPRINT  •  DRAWING  •  TRACING  •  SAFETY  •  SECURITY  *  CURRENCY 
V  Cotton  Fibre  ...  Air  Dried  ...  Tub  Sized 
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Plaas*  tend  specimens  for  review  end  criticism  direct 
to  Orville  E.  Reed,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Howell, 
Michigan.  When  writing  printers  for  specimens  re¬ 
viewed,  please  send  sufficient  postage. 


WE  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Edward  C.  Cooper  o£  THE  COOPER  PRESS, 
1326  Naldo  Ave.,  Jacksonville  7,  Fla.,  for  bringing  up  a  subject 
in  which  every  printer-advertiser  should  be  interested  at  this  time  of  the 
year — the  mailing  list.  In  smaller  communities,  including  all  of  the  print¬ 
ing  buyers  in  the  community  on  the  list  presents  no  problem.  However, 
in  larger  cities,  Mr.  Cooper’s  problem  is  probably  a  common  one. 

Quoting  from  his  letter,  “Every  time  we  look  at  the  telephone  directory, 
city  directory  or  other  such  book,  it  seems  impossible  to  weed  out  the 
duplication  of  the  same  firm  under  a  multitude  of  heads,  to  eliminate 
totally  unproductive  prospects  because  of  their  being  national,  and  being 
supplied  with  all  materials  from  home  offices,  and  to  boil  the  balance 
down  to  a  workable  list.” 


Our  only  suggestion  to  Mr.  Cooper  and 
other  printers  confronted  with  this  list 
problem  is  to  start  with  the  list  of  your 
own  customers  or  those  people  who  have 
been  customers  but  may  have  strayed 
away.  Then,  little  by  little,  as  you  make 
additional  cold  calls  on  printing  buyers, 
add  their  names.  To  such  a  list  you  can 
add  certain  classifications  of  businesses 
which  you  know  to  be  users  and  buyers  of 
printing.  Look  over  your  present  customer 
list.  Those  people  in  the  same  type  of 
business  as  the  ones  you  now  have  on  your 
list  are  probably  good  prospects  for  you. 
There  is  no  easy  way  to  build  a  mailing 
list.  It  has  to  be  done  little  by  little.  Club 
lists  are  sometimes  good  sources.  The  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  column  companies,  ad¬ 


vertising  for  salesmen,  are  usually  buyers 
of  printing. 

Now,  as  we  enter  a  new  year,  is  a  good 
time  to  give  your  mailing  list  a  good  going 
over,  and  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  en¬ 
close  a  return  card  in  your  next  mailing, 
asking  a  printing  buyer  to  help  you  check 
your  list  and,  at  the  same  time,  asking  if 
there  is  anybody  else  in  the  organization 
who  should  receive  the  material  you  are 
sending  out.  .\ny  unique,  different,  suc¬ 
cessful  methods  used  by  our  readers  for  the 
building  of  their  own  mailing  list  will  be 
welcome.  We'll  be  glad  to  pass  such  in¬ 
formation  along  through  this  column. 


E.  J.  STORM  PRINTING  CO.,  520  Brow- 
der  St.,  Dallas  1,  Tex.  Here  is  a  printer 
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who  knows  his  business.  The  series  of 
folders  it  is  mailing  to  its  customers  and 
prospects  are  excellent  examples  of  the 
printer's  art  and  craftsmanship.  While  the 
process  of  printing  used  is  beyond  the 
equipment  of  many  printers,  the  layout, 
copy  and  general  treatment  makes  this 
series  an  outstanding  job. 

*HY  COHEN’S  IRVINGTON  PRINT, 
713  N.  E.  Alberta,  Portland,  Ore.,  uses  a 
very  simple  and  unique  idea  on  its  small 
blotter  to  attract  the  attention  of  readers. 
The  heading  is  “As  reliable  as  Oregon 
rain,”  and  it  has  used  obliquely  slanted 
rules  to  simulate  rain.  The  copy  is  brief, 
and  we  like  the  expression  “We  deliver  on 
time — at  a  live  and  let  live  price.” 

WATRUS  BROTHERS,  El  Reno,  Okla., 
uses  a  stunt  to  get  the  attention  of  printing 
buyers.  On  one  of  its  regular  invoices  it 
pastes  a  brand  new  penny  (incidentally, 
the  penny  had  come  loose  on  the  sample 
that  arrived  here).  The  copy  goes  on  to 
say,  "You  don’t  owe  us  a  .  .  .  cent,  but 
we  would  like  to  do  a  part  of  your 
printing  in  the  future  .  .  .”  Gets  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  mail. 

Another  stunt  to  get  the  attention  of  print¬ 
ing  buyers  is  being  used  by  MORRISON 
PRINTING  COMPANY,  206  N.  Maple 
St,  Creston,  la.  It  is  a  calendar  for  the 
current  month,  but  in  each  square  there 
is  a  line  of  type  describing  some  item  of 
printing,  such  as  letterheads,  invoices,  en¬ 
velopes,  wedding  announcements,  etc. 
Printed  in  three  colors,  it  makes  an  ef¬ 
fective  blotter. 

CUSTOM  PRINTERS,  321  E.  Chestnut 
St,  Springfield,  Mo.,  is  sending  out  a 
“change-of-phone-number”  blotter  which 
gives  the  new  phone  number,  calendars  for 
the  12  months  of  1950  plus  an  illustration 
of  one  of  its  presses.  The  only  other  copy 
on  the  blotter  is  “May  we  be  of  service  to 
you  today?”  W.  C.  Hubbard  of  Custom 
Printers  reports  unusually  good  results 
from  this  mailing. 


DIAMOND  PRINTING  COMPANY, 
Sloan,  la.,  mails  a  blotter  to  its  customers 
in  the  form  of  a  “thank  you”  for  business 
received.  The  sample  which  arrived  here 
was  a  poor  example  of  presswork  and  be¬ 
lies  one  of  the  lines  on  the  blotter  which 
reads  “Good  printing  costs  no  more.”  Any 
printer  who  advertises  the  fact  that  he 
does  good  printing  should  make  the  piece 
which  carries  the  message  a  sample  back¬ 
ing  up  that  statement. 

•GINGRICH’S  PRINTING  SERVICE, 
Campbelltown,  Pa.,  is  sending  out  a  very 
attractive  small  blotter  with  a  minimum  of 
copy.  This  gets  attention  in  the  mail  first 
because  of  its  neat  appearance,  and  second 
because  it  is  printed  to  be  read  while  hold¬ 
ing  the  blotter  vertically  instead  of  hori¬ 
zontally.  The  message  it  gives  is  simply, 
“It’s  nice  to  be  important  but  it’s  more 
important  to  be  nice,”  plus  the  name  and 
telephone  number  of  the  printer.  A  good 
job. 

•W.  C.  FANCHER,  Moscow,  Tex.,  also 
uses  an  unusual  layout  for  his  blotter.  The 
information  is  printed  practically  on  one 
line  across  the  center  of  the  blotter.  Makes 
good  use  of  white  space.  Different. 

•THE  DASE  PRINTCRAFT  COMPANY, 
16  W.  Columbia  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  is¬ 
sues  a  blotter  on  which  the  headline  reads, 
“The  sign  of  perfection  in  printing,”  and 
the  sample  sent  is  a  very  nice  job  typo¬ 
graphically  and  from  the  standpoint  of 
presswork.  However,  if  it  is  going  to  talk 
about  “perfection”  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  miter  the  corners  of  the  border  so  that 
they  fit  perfectly.  Overlooking  such  little 
details  in  this  instance,  takes  all  of  the 
punch  out  of  the  word  perfection. 

•PARKER’S  PROGRESSIVE  PRINTERY, 
1707  Hamilton  St.,  Racine,  Wis.,  does  an 
excellent  job  with  a  blotter  carrying  this 
copy,  “I  'Thumbed  My  Way!  Had  a  free 
ride,  right  in  to  see  you.  Rode  in  the  mail¬ 
man’s  sack.  I  can  sneak  a  free  ride  for  you 
too.  with  your  letters,  invoices  and  state- 
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dayco 

LITHOGRAPHIC  BLANKET 

FOff  BETTER  OFFSET  PRINTING 


From  Dayton’s  experience  in  pioneering  better 
printing  comes  the  new  Dayco  Lithographic 
Blanket.  It  prints  dots  clean  and  sharp  as  the  dots 
on  your  plate.  Firmer  high  lights,  cleaner  shadows, 
better  impressions. 

This  new  Dayco  Blanket  has  the  right  resilience 
— resists  embossing  and  debossing,  glazing  and 
tackiness.  Has  uniform  thickness.  Stretch  is  con¬ 
trolled  to  less  than  2%.  This  Dayco  Blanket  with¬ 
stands  chemicals  in  inks,  and  is  not  affected  by 
wash-up  solutions.  Lasts  longer.  Order  today.  The 
Dayton  Rubber  Co.,  Dayton  1,  Ohio. 
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mcnts.”  Here  is  an  idea  well  executed, 
attention-getting,  brief,  punchy,  and  tells 
an  interesting  story  in  a  way  that  should 
appeal  to  any  printing  buyer. 

•GIBSON  PRINTING  COMPANY,  Al¬ 
bany,  Ky.,  is  sending  out  a  two  color  blot¬ 
ter,  the  copy  on  which  reads,  “Be  sure  the 
printed  material  you  send  out  is  of  high 
quality  to  make  the  proper  impression 
upon  those  with  whom  you  want  to  do 
business."  This  one  comes  nearer  illus¬ 
trating  a  quality  job  than  those  samples 
mentioned  above.  Adequate. 

•STARLIGHT  PRESS,  1015  Church  Ave., 
Brooklyn  18,  N.  Y.,  sends  a  blotter  to  its 
customers  and  prospects,  and  the  copy 
lists  different  items  of  printing  with  a 
box  in  front  of  each  item.  The  heading 
reads,  “Check  off  your  printing  needs.” 
Mr.  Frank  Arcoleo,  who  runs  this  estab¬ 
lishment,  reports  excellent  results  from 
his  blotters  and  adds  this  line,  “It  seems 
you  must  let  your  customers  know  just 
what  you  print,  and  everything  you  print.” 

•WILTON  PRESS,  INC.,  58  E.  State  St., 
Westport,  Conn.,  has  had  fine  success  with 
a  series  of  small  blotters  which  contain  no 
printing  sales  talk  at  all.  The  blotters  are 
beautifully  designed  and  printed.  Each 
one  includes  a  saying  and  the  name  of  the 
printer,  his  address,  and  the  type  in  which 
the  blotter  has  been  set.  A  good  example 
of  “reminder”  advertising. 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE  PRINTERS,  310 
N.  13th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  sends  out  a 
postcard  printed  in  two  colors,  black  and 
yellow,  and  the  heading  in  yellow  is  of  a 
ruler  and  overprinted  is  the  title,  “The 
Golden  Ruler,”  and  a  biblical  quotation. 
The  body  matter  consists  of  clipped  ma¬ 
terial  of  general  interest,  but  nothing  is 
said  about  printing.  On  the  back,  over¬ 
printed  on  a  yellow  tint  block,  is  the  name 
of  the  printer,  the  address,  city  and  state. 
Another  job  of  low  pressure,  reminder  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  keeps  the  name  of  the 


printer  in  front  of  the  buyer  but  gives  him 
something  entertaining.  A  good  idea,  al¬ 
though  the  typography  could  be  made 
more  attractive. 

•WILBUR  R.  AMES,  774  Xenia  Ave., 
Wilmingtoo,  Ohio,  has  a  new  idea  for  a 
blotter.  On  the  blotter  is  printed  his  busi¬ 
ness  card  and  over  it,  attached  with  a  Mc¬ 
Gill  clip,  is  one  of  his  business  cards,  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  printing  on  the 
blotter  itself.  The  printing  buyer  can  de¬ 
tach  the  business  card  if  he  wants  to  call 
Mr.  Ames  about  his  printing,  and  still 
leave  the  blotter  intact.  This  job  is  very 
neatly  printed  and  attracts  favorable  at¬ 
tention  in  the  mail. 

•“There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  make  a 
good  impression  ...”  so  says  a  blotter 
mailed  by  ST.  PETERSBURG  PRINTING 
COMPANY,  INC.,  118  Eighteenth  St.  S., 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  The  copy  continues, 
“We  make  ours  producing  the  finest  print¬ 
ing  in  this  area,”  and  the  typography, 
presswork  and  layout  of  this  blotter  proves 
that  here  is  a  printer  who  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

•GEO.  A.  VIGILATORE,  66  Fifth  St., 
Newark  7,  N.  J.,  has  produced  some  excel¬ 
lent  blotters,  samples  of  which  have  been 
reviewed  in  this  department.  His  present 
one,  printed  in  two  colors,  is  a  nice  job 
but  the  typography  could  be  improved  if 
fewer  type  styles  and  fewer  decorations 
were  used.  I  count  four  different  type 
styles  in  thirteen  lines  of  printing,  and  six 
decorative  spots.  Simplification  would 
improve  the  readability  of  this  blotter. 

•BOWKER  PRINTING  COMPANY,  4 
Milk  St.,  Portland,  Me.,  uses  a  very  simple, 
but  effective  blotter  which  highlights  in 
the  second  color  the  word  “Printing.” 
The  typography,  layout  and  presswork  are 
good,  and  the  simplicity  of  this  blotter  is 
appealing. 

TROST  PRINTING  CO.,  161  Broome  St., 
New  York  2,  N.  Y.,  uses  its  blotter  to  mer- 
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BLOTTERS 


You  will  be  amazed  at  the  number  of  different  styles  of  small 
and  large  Art  Advertising  Blotters  which  Goes  can  supply  from 
stock.  Illustrated;  Only  7  of  more  than  100  Blotter  designs  now 
available.  Sell  them  and  moke  handsome  extra  profits  .  .  .  use 
them  in  your  own  advertising  and  build  goodwill! 

1.  Peptomist  Blotters  .  .  .  one  of  a  series  of  12  for  monthly 
mailings,  each  featuring  a  clever  cartoon  and  a  brief  witty 
epigram. 

t 

2.  Pretty  Girl  Blotters  .  .  .  plenty  of  these  in  both  large  and 
small  sizes  .  .  .  beauties  which  sell  well. 

3.  Outdoor  Scenes  and  Animal  Studies  ...  to  satisfy  an  insistent 
demand  for  these  popular  subjects. 

4.  Human  Interest  and  Story  Telling  Blotters  ...  a  "must"  for 
many  of  your  customers. 

5.  Specialty  Blotters  .  .  .  Like  the  Goes  "Telephone"  Blotters  .  . . 
AND  GOES  LICENSE  PLATE  BLOTTER  the  new  edition  of  which 
is  now  being  readied  for  1950. 

6.  "This  Is  America”  ...  a  series  of  12  large  Art  Blotters  por¬ 
traying  the  American  scene. 

Samples  of  Goes  Blotters,  with  a  "profit-sure"  resale  price 
schedule,  supplied  to  those  in  the  Graphic  Arts  Field.  Request 
them  on  your  letterhead,  please. 


GOES  LITHOGRAPHING  COMPANY 

61  W.  61st  Street,  Chicago  21 
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chandise  what  it  has  to  sell.  It  gives  special 
prices  on  certain  printing  items  and  then 
lists  other  items  of  printing  in  which  it 
specializes.  The  printing  is  not  everything 
tlut  could  be  desired,  but  the  uniqueness 
of  this  “price”  advertising  no  doubt  gets 
attention  from  printing  buyers. 

LOCHNER  PRINTING  COMPANY, 
Clermont,  Fla.,  uses  a  very  unusual  color 
combination  on  its  current  blotter.  Printed 
in  three  colors,  yellow,  black  and  orchid, 
the  type  matter  pops  right  out  at  a  reader 
and  gets  attention  because  of  the  unusual 
color  combination.  The  copy  is  short,  to 
the  point,  and  convincing.  One  virtue  of 
thu  blotter  is  that  white  space  is  employed 
very  artfully  to  make  the  type  matter  stand 
out. 

Another  simple,  straight  forward  blotter  is 
being  issued  by  IMPERIAL  PRESS,  14 
Hamilton  St.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  Three 
colors  are  used.  The  layout  is  attractive 
and  here,  again,  the  tasteful  use  of  white 
space  assures  attention. 

COMPACT  COMMENTS:  We  like  “Leis¬ 
ure,”  the  16  page  and  cover  monthly  house 
organ  being  issued  by  the  BANNER 
PRINTING  COMPANY,  Ligonier,  Ind. 
The  subject  matter  is  interesting  and  the 
straight  advertising  is  confined  to  the  in¬ 
side  front  and  back  pages  . . .  *HOWARD 
O.  BULLARD,  INC.,  Typographers,  150 
Varick  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.,  sent  us 
some  excellent  blotters,  and  the  reason  for 
mentioning  a  typographer  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  is  that  any  printer  might  well  get 
some  good  ideas  from  an  investigation  of 
how  blotter  typography  can  be  handled 
appealingly  .  .  .  We’re  making  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  old  time  printing  samples.  Any¬ 
thing  printed  before  1910.  We  think  a 
comparison  of  the  typography  of  that  day 
would  be  interesting  compared  with  what 
printers  are  producing  in  1950.  If  you 
have  any  old  samples  that  you  are  willing 
to  part  with,  this  department  would  ap¬ 
preciate  receiving  them  .  .  .  How  about 


those  New  Year’s  resolutions  made  at  the 
first  of  the  year?  Are  any  of  them  inuct  at 
this  moment?  They’re  fragile  things, 
aren’t  they. 


Letters  to  Mr.  Reed 

We  are  enclosing  a  blotter  which  we 
mailed  out,  the  occasion  being  a  dial  sys¬ 
tem  change-over  by  our  telephone  com¬ 
pany.  This  created  a  different  phone 
number  for  all  phones  in  our  city. 

The  response  to  our  mailing  was  much 
different  than  what  we  had  expected.  We 
mailed  to  all  old  customers  which  was 
our  main  interest  and  then  mailed  to 
many  new  lists.  This  mailing  went  out 
so  delivery  would  be  received  in  the  early 
morning  mail  by  the  addressee. 

The  next  morning  our  phone  began  to 
ring  from  nine  a.m.  throughout  the  day 
with  receivers  of  the  blotter  calling  and 
expressing  how  well  they  liked  the  blotter 
and  the  orders  we  received  for  a  blotter 
along  the  same  lines  were  more  than  we 
expected  and  also  for  several  other  types 
of  cards. 

The  difference  in  what  we  expected  was 
that  we  looked  for  some  results;  however, 
we  did  not  expect  such  expressions  about 
our  blotter  and  also  the  customers  that 
ordered  blotters  when  they  received  their 
order  delivered  they  called  again  telling 
us  how  well  they  like  their  blotter  and 
service  given. 

W.  C.  Hubbard 
Custom  Printers 
Springfield,  Mo. 

«  «  « 


Your  comments  on  advertising  in  The 
Graphic  Arts  Monthly  are  very  good  and 
helpful.  The  one  thing  that  has  seemed 
odd  to  me  is  that  so  many  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  pieces  are  blotters. 

You  are  being  sent  three  of  our  mail¬ 
ing  pi  sees  for  criticism.  The  center  two 
pages  of  the  mailing  piece  appear  as  a 
double  spread  in  two  or  three  monthly 
publications  and  then  we  add  the  letter 
on  the  front  page  and  the  last  page  and 
use  as  our  mailing  piece.  Every  month  we 
have  a  new  ad. 

Harold  E.  Vanberg 
E.  J.  Storm  Printing  Co. 
520  Browder  St. 

Dallas  1,  Tex. 


*  Indicates  that  the  sample  discussed  appears 
in  the  illustration  on  page  41  of  this  issue. 
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9  Today’s  Rotary  Letterpress 
for  Competing  in  Today’s  Markets 

No  matter  how  you  would  like  to  better  your  competi¬ 
tive  position  ...  by  increasing  your  production  ...  by 
improving  your  quality ...  by  reducing  make-ready 
time  ...  by  making  press  operation  easier  .  .  .  this  is 
the  rotary  letterpress  which  does  all  four. 

MORE  THAN  20  PRESSES  already  purchased  by  lead¬ 
ing  Label,  Publication,  Mail  Order  and  Carton  printers, 
give  ample  proof  of  the  acceptance  of  the  new  Harris 
Model  TRG.  Calculate,  for  instance,  what  it  would  mean 
in  your  plant  to  increase  production  by  30%/  For  more 
information  contact  Harris-Seybold  Company,  Dept.  C, 
General  Offices,  Cleveland  5,  Ohio. 


LINOTYPE  UQd  COMPANY 


INCOtfOtATiO 
tm€*ty  m»4  Moiii  04S(* 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N  J. 

lr*<KK  0«(*  1917  IIOADWAT.  KANSAS  CITY  A  MO 
CHICAGO  •  MINNSAfOilS  •  OCNVIt  •  NIW  YOIK  •  lOSTON 


for  your  Linotypes  &  Intertypes 

•  •  •  equipped  with  lowered  mageiioe  eleyat- 
Ing  mechanitm  (known  to  moit  machinitU  at 
The  **Cannon**)»  ihit  new  Ball  Bearing  Mo* 
tor  comet  with  pulley  gear  of  ipecial  con- 
etruction;  made  in  two  partt  to  the  hub  may 
be  teparaled  from  the  gear  and  applied  to 
the  machine  driTing  thaft  in  that  order.  The 
two  partt  are  joined  with  tcrewt  and  dowel 
pint. 


Far  Older  Limotypei  also  •  .  •  the  new  Cnah* 
man  Ball  Bearing  Motor  it  airailable 
equipped  with  regular  driving  pnlley  gear. 


The  Cemvemtiomal  Sleeve  Bearing  Curkmam 
Motor  conlinoet  to  be  manufactured  and  will 
be  anpplied  when  the  Ball  Bearing  type  it 
not  tpecified. 

AMCrSiOW 


1615  N.E.  POLK  STREET  •  MINNEAPOLIS  1 3, 'MINNESOTA 


CAN'T.  JrJr't'  ^Pu^n6£RS 
ARE  R>Ui.eo  UPASAIN.../ 


IT  DID  IN  OUR  1 
SHOP...  MONOAAEI.T 
P6E0S  ONLY  CCEAA/ 

metal  into  Tv»e 

POT  ( 


Plungers  stay  clean  and  the  throat 
never  becomes  clogged  because 
Monomelt  feeds  only  the  clean¬ 
est  molten  metal  into  the  machine 
pot.  The  unvarying  flow  of  metal 
preheated  to  exactly  the  right  tem¬ 
perature  completely  eliminates 
back  squirtsand  porousorchilled 
slugs. 


mONOmELT  CO.,  Inc. 
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better  known 
every  day  in  the 
graphic  arts  field- 
GAST  Air  Pumps 

WHY  ARE  CAST  Air  Pumps  gaining 
greater  and  greater  acceptance  in  the 
printing  industry? 

BECAUSE  these  quiet,  tight-running 
pumps  have  proved  their  trouble-free 
dependability  on  the  job  with  printers 
and  lithographers. 

FOR  16  YEARS  you've  seen  them  pro¬ 
ducing  quick,  positive  vacuum  for 
lithographer's  printing  frames.  They 
do  a  similar  job  on  vacuum-back  cam¬ 
eras.  You've  probably  seen  them  feed¬ 
ing  paper  on  smaller  presses  too  .  .  . 
up  to  7,000  sheets  per  hour. 

NOW  LARGER  CAST  Pumps  have 
proved  their  superiority  on  larger 
presses  —  with  manufacturers  and 
pressmen  both— and  they're  standard 
equipment  today  on  well-known 
presses. 

LOOK  FOR  CAST  Pumps  when  you  look 
at  new  equipment  .  .  .  they're  tops  on 
paper  feeding  jobsl 

CAST  DUAL  AIR 
PUMP  —  Both 
vacuum  and  prot- 
>ure.  Rotary  do- 
s'gn  with  com¬ 
position  vonot 
and  boli  bearings 
is  light-running, 
quiet,  depend¬ 
able. 


Original  EquipmontManufaeturars  for 
Over  25  Years 


AIR  MOTORS  •  COMPRESSORS  •  VACUUM  PUMPS 


(TO  out  u.rj  in  St  its.)  in  ts  lucaii) 
MSI  ■AWmcnWM  cow.  its  MAItr  St.  OmIm  HwWi,  Mhk. 


perature  is  kept  near  550.  Our  ma¬ 
chinist  says  he  has  exhausted  every 
remedy  he  knows. 

Y ou  will  notice  that  the  slugs  seem  to 
be  in  good  shape,  except  for  the  very 
small  air  Jbubble  directly  beneath  each 
sink.  La  Salle,  lU. 

Your  trouble  with  sinks  has  been 
e  with  us  since  the  first  linecasting 
machines  started  to  get  a  little  old.  The 
reason  for  sinks  starts  with  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  condition  of  the  metal 
and  runs  down  through  compression, 
venting,  temperature  and  lockup. 

Send  to  your  metal  house  ten  ounces 
of  trimmings  from  the  floor  for  analysis. 

Four  per  cent  tin  is  important  for 
solid  slugs. 

Set  your  metal  feeder  to  keep  the 
metal  level  three-eighths  to  one-half 
inch  from  the  place  where  the  crucible 
and  jacket  join.  This  appears  to  be  the 
best  level  for  displacing  the  air  from 
the  throat.  We  cannot  hope  to  eliminate 
all  of  the  air.  What  we  must  do  is  to 
endeavor  to  keep  air  from  becoming 
trapped  too  near  to  the  top  of  the  slug. 

Make  sure  that  the  plunger  is  free  in 
the  well  and  that  it  has  a  long  stroke 
but  does  not  go  all  the  way  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well.  Open  the  holes  in 
the  sides  of  the  well. 

If  the  plunger  at  normal  shuts  off  the 
port  holes  in  the  well,  the  pump  cam 
and  roll  are  worn.  Put  on  an  oversize 
pump  cam  roll  and  adjust  the  pump 
stop  bracket  to  allow  for  the  amount 
the  pump  lever  has  been  raised. 

If  metal  boils  up  unduly  around  the 
plunger,  it  no  doubt  would  help  to  have 
the  well  reamed  and  an  oversize  plunger 
fitted.  Be  sure  there  is  no  obstruction 
to  the  stroke  of  the  pump  like  a  dross 
ring  in  the  well  or  a  dry  bearing. 

Drill  out  the  mouthpiece  holes  using 
a  No.  53  drill.  See  that  the  cross  vents 
are  open  but  not  too  far  open  at  the 
bottom.  If  they  are,  yon  may  be  losing 
compression  by  the  excess  metal  that 
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WANT  ibe  cost-cutting  advantages  of  automatic  spacing.  But. 
naturally  you  balk  at  sacrificing  perfectly  sound  equipment  to  get  those 
advantages! 

The  STAR  Quadder  will  deliver  exerything  you'd  expect  from  a  new 
line>casting  machine  w’ith  automatic  spacing  built  in  . . .  anJ  more!  For  only 
STAR  performance  includes  automatic  centering  on  left  side  of  the  slug. 

The  STAR  is  much  simpler,  has  fewer  parts,  is  quickly  installed  on  your 
present  Linotypes  or  Intertypes  without  defacing  them  .  .  .  and  it  is  fool¬ 
proof.  If  for  any  reason  it  should  later  become  necessary  to  remove  the 
STAR  Quadder.  it  can  be  put  onto  another  machine  of  either  make. 


U,  IMS 

GwUCMBt 

t«  l*t  ym  thftt  RfUr 

MYW  mtAs  Rtwaj  op«f«Ua»,  Um  Star 

QuaMw  !■  aUU  ••rklaf  riM  wd  hM 

alr«ad7  mtM  tb«i  It  oMt.  Sp*e> 

trie«ll7,  MlM  |200.  par  Mntii 

•or*  ihll*  lobor  coot*  oat  doia  llOO. 

Toon  tnilj, 

Otfii 

The  STAR  Automatic  Quadder  is  an  investment  in  titne-savmf 
and  cost-cutting -^an  investment  which  soon  pays  its  cost  and 

thereafter  yields  continuing  handsome  dividends.  Note  letter  at  left.  • 

Write  today  for  full  information  on  how 

The  STAR  Automatic  Quadder  can  htcrease  your  profits 

MfCISlOM 

TtAM  MAIK 

LINOTYPE 


COMPANY 


iNcotfoaaTto 


SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N  J  osr  t>OAOwAv 

CHICAGO  •  MINNIAPOilS  •  DCNViK  •  NCW  YO*K  •  lOSTON 
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CUT  YOUR  OIL  BILLS 
BY  50% 

with  the 

FINEST  MACHINE  OIL  MADE 

This  faster-flowing  oil  does 
not  drip,  insuring  perfect 
lubrication. 

Made  in  two  bodies — 

302  (SAE20)  ;  602  (SAE30-40) 
SPECIAL  OFFER 
Sand  50e  for  trial  can 


Order  today  from 
your  dealer  or  di¬ 
rect  from 


ANCHOR  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR 
Printing,  Nninbering,  Slitting,  Perforitlng, 
Cross  Perforating  and  Pnnthing  of 

OFFICE  FORMS 
FOLDING  CARTONS 
CELLOPHANE  WRAPPERS 

Tell  Us  Your  Requirements 

PACKER  MFC.  CO. 

GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 


escapes  and  therein  lies  a  good  first 
guess  at  your  trouble. 

Mouthpiece  must  be  stoned  after 
venting  to  remove  the  swollen  places  on 
either  side  of  the  vents. 

I  suggest  that  you  put  on  a  new 
mouthpiece.  Yours  does  not  look  too 
good.  While  the  mouthpiece  is  off,  ream 
the  throat  with  a  dross  saw.  Then  get 
a  little  standard  formula  metal  and  try 
that. 

Have  all  mouthpiece  holes  show 
along  the  smooth  side  of  the  slug  and 
do  not  allow  an  end  hole  to  be  half  cut 
off.  If  it  is,  the  metal  shot  will  not  go 
directly  to  the  matrices.  This  can  be 
corrected  by  adjusting  the  metal  pot  for 
height. 

If  you  have  the  old  pump  spring  that 
is  small  in  diameter,  replace  it  with  the 
new  spring.  Put  the  new  spring  on  the 
next  to  the  front  notch  on  the  lever. 

Mouthpiece  and  metal  must  be  hot 
enough  for  free  flow. 

Try  more  mouthpiece  heat.  When  the 
flat  side  of  a  thin  slug  is  held  firmly 
against  the  mouthpiece,  it  should  melt. 

Sometimes  the  trouble  is  as  simple  as 
drill  points  and  a  hat  pin  in  the  throat 
behind  the  mouthpiece. 

See  that  the  lockup  of  mouthpiece  to 
mold  is  perfect.  A  warped  mouthpiece 
or  mold  may  contribute  to  the  trouble. 

Now  I’ve  mentioned  a  lot  of  things 
that  your  machinist  knows  as  well  as 
I  do.  Perhaps  all  he  needs  is  a  little 
encouragement  to  go  further  with  his 
1  search  for  the  source  of  the  trouble. 


TO  OWNERS  OF 

RUBBER  PLATE  YULCANIZERS 

If  you  would  like  to  ..  . 

•  SPEED  UP  PRODUCTION  by  eliminating  make 
ready  time. 

•  IMPROVED  PRINTING  QUALITY  by  giving 
absolute  accuracy  to  plate  impression  control. 

Write  today  for  our  free  Booklet;  THE  HACO. 

THE  O.  C.  HANEY  COMPANY 

Suite  203  Bendix  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 
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When  you  look  at  any  printed  material  —  regardless  of  size,  shape  or  color  — 
it  is  the  INK  you  see.  Ink  is  the  medium  which  gives  meaning  to  a  blank  sur¬ 
face  —  transforms  it  into  something  that  has  the  power  to  sell,  educate,  record, 
entertain  or  inform. 

You  can  reach  the  zenith  of  printing  power  when  you  select  inks  that  are 
designed  for  a  particular  purpose.  Inks  for  all  processes  in  black  and  color, 
and  for  special  effects  of  infinite  variety,  are  supplied  to  publishers,  printers  and 
lithographers  by  GPI  and  its  member  companies.  Service  from  coast-to-coast 
assures  cooperation  from  men  experienced  in  practical  printing  problems. 

Remember  —  ink  is  important  to  the  success  of  all  printing  because  it  is 
the  final  exponent  of  quality 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  COMPANY  DIVISION 
10th  STREET  R  44th  AVENUE  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 

Offices  IN  PRINCIfAl  CITieS 

CIO.  N.  MOMIll  CO.  •  SIOMUND  UUMAN  COMTANT  •  FUCHS  t  UNO  MANUfACTUlING  COMPANY 
lACll  PlINtINC  INK  COMPANY  •  AMIKICAN  PlINTING  INK  COMPANY  •  f.  J.  KfllY  COMPANY 
CINEIAl  PKINTtNC  INK  COKPOKATION  OF  CANADA  IIMIYED 
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COMPOSING 
^  QUESTIONS 


answered  by 
WILLIAM  E.  BECK 


Type  Faces  for  Reverses 

QfThat  is  your  opinion  and  recom- 
m  mendation  of  type  faces  to  be 
used  for  making  reverse  plates? 

N.  /.,  Houston,  Tex. 

A  First,  so  that  I  do  not  hurt  the 
r\m  feelings  of  the  people  in  the 
engraving  plants,  let  me  say  that  they 
do  a  good  job  on  all  reverse  plates. 
However,  the  question  you  ask  involves 
mechanical  processes  which  give  better 
results  with  certain  type  styles  than 
with  others.  The  type  styles  that  repro¬ 
duce  well  are  numerous  and  I  would 
recommend  the  following  for  top  re¬ 
sults:  The  sans  serif  style  would  give 
the  best  results  and  probably  are  the 
most  used,  however,  the  Stymie  series 
and  some  of  the  Variety  faces  that  are 
used  well,  occasionally  will  reproduce 
well.  As  for  the  script  faces,  the  faces 
similar  to  Kaufman  will  reproduce 
well. 

I  think  the  following  simple  rules  will 
prove  to  give  better  results. 

1.  In  making  selections  of  type  faces, 
use  type  faces  that  do  not  have  fine 
lines  and  small  delicate  serifs. 

2.  Select  type  faces  with  the  whole 
range  of  sizes  that  are  needed  in  your 
particular  case.  Sometimes  there  are 
certain  faces  in  the  larger  sizes  that 
would  create  no  problem,  but  when 
you  get  down  to  a  certain  point  they 
do  bring  the  desired  results  but  may 
have  a  tendency  to  fill  in  which  would 
cause  pressroom  delay  in  running  and 


jii  Lance’s  modern  Adjustable 
Safety  Chase  is  today  the 
world’s  fastest,  safest,  and 
:i:  most  economical  form  lock- 
l;;  up  principle.  In  addition  . . . 

:  If  consisfently  produces 
■;  better  printing  easier — 

^  eliminates  work-ups  and 
saves  unlimited  material 
and  time. 

Manufactured  for  every 
modern  Letter  Press,  Job 
Presses,  Miehle  Verticals, 
Horizontals  and  29’s,  No.  41 
and  46’s,  Miller  Simplex, 
Miller  Major  and  Two-Col¬ 
ors,  all  Kelly  Presses. 

Oe  not  delay — write  for 
price  list  and  Illustrated 
folder — No  Obligation. 


HESTER 
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Just  off 
the  press 


I  ®ft? 

I  P0V\DBY 

I  type 

☆ 

j^^^if^i^nPEFomoERs  I 


»mtf  ttst 


IfST 


ATFs  A^?a^  J 

Descriptive  Type  Price  List 

Answers  all  the  questions  printers  ordinarily  ask  when  ordering  type. 
Includes  one-line  specimens  of  all  ATF  faces  available  in  fonts.  Shows 
relative  set  and  size  of  face  and  position  on  body.  Gives  font  scheme 
index  for  caps,  lower  case  and  figures  of  all  sizes  made  in  each  series, 
together  with  prices  and  weight  per  font.  Also  prices  of  sorts  and 
spacing  material.  Other  information. 

For  free  copq,  ash  pour  nearest  ATF  Branch 

American  Type  Founders  ^ 

200  Elmora  Avenue,  Elizabeth  B,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Principal  Cities 


Lombardic  Capitals  in  i8  to  71  pt.  and 
10  other  Goudy  faces  in  Roman  and 
Italic.  Send  for  specimen  book. 


Hlacktnzic  k  Harris,  3nc. 

Typefounders 

659  FOLSOM  «  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


E.  J.  KELLY  COMPANY 
DIvIsiea  Sun  Chemical  Corporation 
1832  N.  Pitcher  St.,  Kalamaioo  13,  Mich. 


uneven  color  in  the  final  job  due  to 
stopping  and  cleaning  out  the  fiUed- 
in  spots. 

3.  Quite  frequently,  in  making  re¬ 
verse  plates,  the  job  goes  in  two  colors 
or  more  anyway,  and  a  screen  tint 
block  of  the  right  screen,  laid  down 
first,  with'the  type  over  printing,  gives 
more  legibility  and  an  easier  job  for 
the  pressroom  to  produce  with  lower 
cost  resulting  from  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  less  spoilage  and  waste  of 
ink  and  manpower.  So,  keep  out  of 
the  reverse  plate  the  small  type  that 
may  give  you  the  trouble. 

Type  for  Christmas  Cards 

QfThat  faces  would  you  suggest  we 
m  get  to  use  for  imprinting  Christ- 
mas  cards? 

L.  B.,  New  York  City 
A  I  would  not  suggest  faces  to  you 
unless  1  knew  what  line  of  cards 
you  expected  to  print.  The  selection 
should  be  based  on  the  following 
rules: 

As  most  Christmas  card  verses  are 
hand-lettered,  you  could  not  get  a  type 
face  that  would  match  them  exactly. 
If  this  is  the  case,  you  should  use  a 
face  that  harmonizes,  as  far  as  weight 
is  concerned,  but  contrasts  as  far  as 
appearance  is  concerned.  I  would  se¬ 
lect  about  three  sizes  of  three  or  four 
styles  and  then  1  think  I  would  be 
able  to  satisfy  most  of  my  customers 
and  do  a  job  of  which  1  would  be 
proud. 


Save  Time,  Reduce  Costs,  Get  Better 
Printing  wifli  Iron  Fnrailnre 


Modem  efficiency  methods  reQuire  tne  use  the 
fewest  possible  pieces  of  accurate  iron  furniture  m 
each  form.  Choose  fonts  or  sorts  from  the  M  &  W 
stock  list  of  some  200  sizes,  so  that  you  may  sare 
labor  and  time  in  each  lock-up.  Font  schemes  and 
price  lists  (rf  furniture  and  other  composmg  room  products  are  yours  Tot  the  asicmg. 

MORGANS  &  WILCOX  MFG.  CO.  n. v. 

Printer$'  Supplies  Since  1878.  Dealers  in  Principal  Cities. 
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STOCK  ITEM 
DESIGNS  ! 


WHY  PAY  FOR  WASTE  CARBON? 

One-time  carbon  paper  stock  that  won’t  fit  your  form  size,  as  well  as  your  print¬ 
ing  and  gathering  size,  throws  a  good  share  of  your  profits  Into  the  waste  bln. 

Don't  limit  yourself  to  2  or  3  ream  lengths  when  buying  patterned  designed 
carbons.  Each  of  Frye’s  eight  versatile  Stock  Item  Designs  can  be  purchased  In 
any  ream  length,  by  the  inch,  from  22"  to  48". 

Frye’s  ’’Stock  Item  Design  Manual”  shows  how  to  control  purchasing  waste. 
Illustrates  and  prices  each  design  by  length  desired.  Makes  figuring  and  order¬ 
ing  easy.  Selects  the  best  one-time  carbon  grade  and  finish  for  each  form. 


In  stock  for  immediate  delivery! 

•  One-Time  Carbon  •  Hectograph  Carbon 

•  Pencil  Carbon  (pigment  and  non-tack) 

•  Carbonized  Print  Papers 
(book,  halftone,  bond) 


Send  today  for  copies  for 
each  department  in  yenr 
plant  .  .  .  purehasinf, 
sales,  estimating,  bind¬ 
ery.  They  are  tent  free 
with  Frye's  compifanents. 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DES  MOINES  4,  IOWA 


FOR  ENGRAVERS  AND  ELECTROTYPERS  | 


Solution  Is 
Non-toxic 
Non-eauttU 
Fireproof 


Write  now  for  free  catalog  on 
complete  plate  makers  equipment, 
metals,  chemicals,  film  and  sup¬ 
plies. 

GENERAL  PLATE  MAKERS 
SUPPLY  CO. 

5il  S.  CLINTON  ST.,  CHICAGO  7,  ILL. 
64  MARIETTA  ST.,  N.W.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


mechanical 

questions 


answered  by 

I.  S.  MERTLE,  F.R.P.S.,  F.P.S.A. 

Electrotype  Etching 

QR.  N.,  Meriden,  inquires  the  sim¬ 
plest  way  to  locally  deepen  half¬ 
tone  copper  electrotypes  to  obtain 
more  printing  depth. 

A  Carefully  roll  up  the  electrotype 
with  a  heavy  (stiff)  etching  or 
rolup  ink,  using  a  hard  or  nonresilient 
composition  roller.' Dust  the  inked  sur¬ 
face  with  powdered  asphaltura  or  etch¬ 
ing  powder  and,  if  possible,  slightly 
heat  the  electro  to  fuse  the  powder 
with  the  ink  to  impart  greater  acid 
resistance  to  the  inked  surface.  The 
electro  can  then  he  deepened  by  etch¬ 
ing  the  entire  or  local  areas  of  the 
plate  with  a  40”  B.  ferric  chlorid  solu¬ 
tion. 

News  Halftones 

QO.  F.,  Chicago,  asks  whether  it 
•  is  possible  to  insert  a  halftone 
screen  in  the  cameras  used  by  press 
photographers,  and  thus  produce  an 
automatic  halftone  negative  by  direct 
exposure  of  the  subject  or  scene. 

A  This  idea  was  patented  (U.S.P. 
/\.  2,134,080)  in  1938  by  Louis 
Flader,  who  proposed  either  a  ruled  or 
variable-opacity  halftone  screen  on 
celluloid  or  cellophane  to  be  placed 
in  intimate  contact  with  the  plate  or 
film  in  the  hand  camera;  or  a  screen 
formation  could  be  introduced  into  the 
sensitive  surface  by  photoprinting  a 
screen  thereon  previous  to  exposure  in 
the  camera.  It  would  seem  that  a  vari¬ 
able-opacity  screen  in  contact  with  the 
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Kodak 


Kodak  Stripping  Films  save  time 


Kodalith  and  Kodaline  Stripping 
Films  are  designed  to  give  you  excel¬ 
lent  negatives  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

These  fine  films  have  many  advan¬ 
tages  that  can  help  speed  your  output 
— they  come  to  you  packaged,  fresh, 
ready  for  instant  use.  Their  uniform 
high  quality  invites  you  to  save  time 
through  standardized  procedure  . . . 
and  still  be  sure  of  excellent  results 
from  run-of-shop  copy  day  after  day. 

The  superior  photographic  quality 
of  Kodalith  and  Kodaline  Films  also 


gives  you  improved  negatives . . .  nega¬ 
tives  with  clear,  crisp  dot  structure 
and  clean  lines  .  .  .  negatives  that 
transfer  exact  images  to  sensitized 
metal  for  true-printing  plates. 

Both  Kodalith  and  Kodaline  Films 
have  a  tough  skin  that  strips  fast  and 
lies  flat — a  feature  that  gives  you  trou¬ 
ble-free  production  of  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  mechanicals. 

For  stripping  films  that  save  your 
time  and  help  increase  your  profits, 
ask  your  Kodak  Graphic  Arts  dealer 
for  Kodalith  and  Kodaline. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Graphic  Arts  Division,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Send  a  postcard  with  your  name  and 
address  for  a  free  copy  of  this  new 
booklet,  "Kodalith  and  Kodaline 
^  Stripping  Films,”  No.  H3-12,  to 
Dept.  8,  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Available 

Now 

the  genuine 

SCHERER'S 

(Registered  TJ.S.  Pat.  Offlce) 

• 

COLD  TOP  ENAMEL 
COLD  TOP  DEVELOPER 
AND 

SCHERER’S  ROLUP  INK 

(Regiatered  TT.8.  Pat.  Offloe) 

• 

You  are  now  assured  of  quick, 
prompt  deliveries  of  (Genuine 
Scherer’s  Cold  Top  Enamel 
and  Developer,  being  memu- 
factured  in  our  new  modem 
scientific  laboratory. 

e 

Obtalnablm  from  your  focal  supply 
housu  or  ardor  dlroct  from 

GENERAL  PLATE  MAKERS 
SUPPLY  CO. 

522  S.  CLINTON  ST.,  CHICAGO  7,  ILL 
64  MARIITTA  ST.,  N.W.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


photographic  surface  would  promise 
best  results,  hut  there  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  the  resolving  power  of 
the  extremely  sensitive  films  and  plates 
used  in  modem  press  photography 
would  he  sufficiently  high  to  record 
dot  formitions  sharp  enough  for  suc¬ 
cessful  halftone  reproduction. 


Coated  Lenses 

QH.  D.,  Houston,  inquires  whether 
•  the  atmosphere  of  a  photoengrav¬ 
ing  plant  will  affect  the  fluorid  film 
deposited  on  the  glass  dements  of 
process  lenses  for  greater  light  trans¬ 
mission  by  the  coated  lens. 

A  Although  coated  lenses  are  a 
comparatively  recent  introduction 
in  process  galleries,  evidence  already 
is  at  hand  that  chemical  fumes  and 
vapors  affect  the  fluorid  coatings.  This 
is  particularly  tme  of  fumes  given  off 
hy  high-amperage  carhon  arc  lamps 
used  for  camera  illumination,  and  hy 
the  corrosive  fumes  liberated  from 
nitric  acid  etching  baths.  One  should 
remember  that  the  fluorid  film  on 
coated  lenses  is  microscopically  thin 
(about  4  millionths  of  an  inch)  and 
that  any  corrosive  vapors  can  affect  the 
coating  and  cause  it  to  become  cloudy 
or  veiled;  this  would  nullify  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  lens  coating  and  actually  impair 
the  original  properties  and  tranamis- 
sion  of  the  uncoated  lens. 


Exposure  Controls 


QH.  L.,  Philadelphia,  is  interested 
«  in  the  principle  of  such  devices 
for  control  of  line  and  halftone  ex¬ 
posures  on  process  cameras. 


A  Typified  by  the  Luxometer,  de- 
•  vices  of  this  type  are  photo^ec- 
trically  operated  and  control  the  length 
of  camera  exposures  according  to  the 
volume  of  light  actually  falling  on  the 
original  during  photography  therefrom. 
Once  a  given  exposure  is  found  cor¬ 
rect,  the  control  is  properly  adjusted 
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STRONG 

GRHFRRC 


FU  LLY  AUTOMATIC 
HIGH  INTENSITY  ARC  LAMPS 

More  even  distribution  of  light.  Precise  control  of 
intensity.  Extreme  steodiness  of  light  volume.  Ex¬ 
posure  time  cut  in  holf.  Shorper  prints.  Better 
quality  work.  Effect  important  savings. 


A  No.  32221  Strong  Grafarc  Horixontof  Frame 
Printing  Lamp  installed  at  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press.  A  45  degree  angle  mirror  projects 
the  light  downward.  This  arrangement  eliminates 
the  conventional  installation  of  the  arc  lamp  on 
horizontal  printing  frame  with  the  ore  pointed 
downword.  No  carbon  ash  can  fall  on  the  printing 
frame  glass.  Arc  smoke  cannot  smoke  up  the  re¬ 
flector. 


Take  advantage  of  a  free  triol  without 
obligation.  Because  of  the  Grofarc's 
low  intensity  requirement,  the  preseqt 
line  supply  wiring  to  your  equipment 
is  usuolly  odequate. 


USE  COUPON  FOR  CONVENIENCE  IN  REQUEST¬ 
ING  FREE  TRIAL  OR  OBTAINING  DETAILS 


THE  STRONG  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 

7  City  Perk  Aveeee  Telede  3,  Okie 

Q  I  wish  to  take  advontoge  of  your  free  triol 
offer  on  Grofarc  Lamps,  without  obligcrtion. 
Q  Please  send  free  literature  and  prices  on 
Groforc  Lamps. 

Name _ 


Firm _ 

I  Street _ 
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DElaware  7-4381 


(set)  and  will  then  compensate  for  any 
fluctuations  of  light  occurring  during 
the  exposure.  Control  is  effected  by 
“units”  of  exposure,  which  need  not 
necessarily  he  equivalent  to  seconds 
of  time,  hut  may  vary  from  one-half  to 
one  second  according  to  the  intensity 
of  light  emitted  hy  the  camera  lamps 
at  any  moment  during  the  exposure. 
Photoelectric  exposure  controls  do  not 
indicate  the  required  exposure  for  orig¬ 
inals  under  different  working  condi¬ 
tions — that  must  he  determined  hy  the 
photographer;  however,  once  a  given 
number  of  exposure  units  are  found 
correct,  the  control  will  automatically 
conduct  exposures  until  the  required 
number  of  time  units  have  been  given. 


OFFICE  •  SHOP 
HOME  •  STUDIO  / 

Clean,  speedy-excess  rubs 
off.  Will  not  curl,  shrink 
or  wrinkle  paper.  For  every 
pasting  and  mounting  use.  [/  ttk'' 
Tube  to  5'gallon  sizes  and 
handy  dispenser.  Sold  by  'w 

art,  stationery  and  photo  ^ 

supply  dealers  everywhere.  \ 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 
UNION  RUBBER  t  ASBESTOS  CO. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Typewritten  Reproduction 

QJ.  F.,  Tampa,  inquires  what  type 
•  of  transparent  plastic  material 
can  be  used  for  direct  typing  thereon 
to  dispense  with  the  line  negatives  re¬ 
quired  for  litho  pressplates  of  the  al¬ 
bumen  type? 

A  Typing  on  a  transparent  material 
would  result  in  an  “artificial” 
positive,  which  could  be  used  for  di¬ 
rect  production  of  deep-etch  litho 
plates,  but  would  require  the  typing 
to  be  photographically  converted  to  a 
negative  image  for  albumen  plate  pur¬ 
poses.  The  operation  of  contact  or 
photoprinting  of  the  typing  could  be 
dispensed  with  if  the  typing  is  done 
with  special  ribbons  directly  on  the 
emulsion  surface  of  a  thin  base,  slow 
and  color  blind  process  film,  the  typing 
obviously  performed  in  a  photographic 
darkroom  or  chamber  illuminated  with 
orange  light. 

On  completion  of  typing,  the  film 
(emulsion)  is  purposely  fogged  by  ex¬ 
posing  it  to  white  light  sufiBciently  long 
to  promote  a  dense  background  to  the 
typed  characters.  The  film  is  then  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  regular  manner,  and 
after  fixation,  an  artificial  negative  re¬ 
sults  without  the  use  of  a  camera. 


BLUE  RIDGE 
COLORPLATE  CO. 

859  North  Orioons  Street 
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This  section  (pages  65  to  80)  is  printed  by  the  offset  process 

Estimating  Litho  Plotemoking 

by  Andrew  J.  Farr 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  discussions  on  procedures  for  estimating 
the  cost  of  platemaking  for  offset  lithographic  presses  from  the  copy 
through  to  the  finished  press  plate.  As  these  discussions  will  he  printed  in 
several  successive  issues  of  The  Graphic  Arts  Monthly,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  separate  issues  be  accumulated  and  laid  aside  for  reference. 

The  scope  of  the  discussions  will  be  limited  to  press  plates  for  the  more 
simple  work  in  lithography,  namely,  black  and  white  and  simple  color 
work — that  which  can  be  produced  with  the  camera,  stripping  and  vacuum 
frame  press  plate  printing  only.  They  should  supply  estimating  patterns 
that  can  be  adapted  by  the  small  and  medium  size  plants  which  represent, 
in  number  of  establishments,  by  far,  the  greatest  majority  of  those  engaged 
in  lithographic  reproduction. 

Estimating  the  intricate  manipulations  involved  in  color  process  and 
other  specialty  work  such  as  color  separation  camera  and  related  darkroom 
procedures,  masking,  modification  of  tonal  values  on  continuous  tone 
negatives  and  positives  by  the  lithographic  artist,  dot  etching,  and  register 
press  plate  printing  by  use  of  the  photo-composing  machine  is  too  am¬ 
bitious  an  undertaking  for  trade  paper  articles  such  as  these  and  direct 
interest  in  it  would  be  confined  to  a  comparatively  few  plants. 


four  Production  Cantor* 

For  the  limited  purpose  above  noted, 
platemaking  will  be  divided  into  only 
four  production  cost  centers  for  estimat¬ 
ing  time.  While  the  time  values  heTfc  used 
represent  reasonably  fair  estimates,  they 
should  not  be  regarded  as  production 
standards.  No  outsider  can  —  without 
making  proper  individual  time  studies — 
establish  production  time  standards  for 
the  various  operations  in  any  plant. 
Therefore  the  production  time  figures 
shown  here  will  be  of  most  value  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison  only. 

The  four  production  centers  to  be  used 


in  establishing  an  estimating  pattern  for 
simple  platemaking  are: 

1.  Camera  and  Darkroom  Work. 

2.  Opaquing  and  Retouching. 

3.  Imposition  Layout,  Masking  and 
Stripping. 

4.  Coating,  Printing,  Developing  and 
Finishing. 

Items  2,  3  and  4  will  be  treated  in  fu¬ 
ture  issues. 

Hour  Costs 

An  all-inclusive  hour  cost  rate  (factory 
hour  cost  plus  administrative  and  selling 
expense)  should  be  established  for  each 
production  center.  These  rates  should  be 
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based  upon  an  approved  accounting  for¬ 
mula  and  be  set  up  to  recover  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  business.  Fixed  expenses 
such  as  rent  and  heat,  taxes,  insurance 
and  depreciation  should  be  included.  All 
current  expenses  such  as  light,  arcs, 
power,  spoiled  work,  departmental  con¬ 
sumable  supplies — chemicals,  developing, 
fixing  and  coating  solutions,  etc. — main¬ 
tenance  and  repairs  should  be  repre¬ 
sented.  All  departmental  wage  costs,  su¬ 
pervision,  social  security  taxes  and  a 
proportionate  amount  of  the  general  fac¬ 
tory  expense  should  also  be  incorporated. 

The  rates  should  be  modified  by  ap¬ 
plying  a  normal  or  expected  percentage 
of  productive  (chargeable)  time  in  each 
department. 

Thus  to  convert  the  essence  of  any 
estimate  into  dollars  and  cents,  one  has 
only  to  apply  the  accumulated  time  for 
the  various  operations  to  the  hour  cost 
rates,  add  the  cost  of  the  necessary  direct 
materials  to  be  used  and  add  a  profit. 

There  are  many  printing  plants  with 
a  small  plate  department  where  instead 
of  a  minimum  of  four  men  performing 
the  different  operations  contemplated  by 
the  four  cost  centers  planned  above,  only 
three  or  even  two  men  take  care  of  the 
various  functions  outlined.  The  practice  of 
calculating  separately  on  the  estimate  and 
having  the  men  report  time  for  the  four 
separate  operations  for  the  cost  summary 
is  still  preferable.  A  more  accurate  ap¬ 
proach  to  estimating  and  billing  of  all 
operations  can  be  made  and  a  more  com¬ 
plete  file  can  be  set  up  and  records  main¬ 
tained  as  an  aid  in  establishing  standards 
for  future  reference. 

Camera  Copy 

Black  and  white  copy  is  classified  as 
line  copy  or  halftone  copy. 

Line  copy  may  be  a  photostat  or  proof 
reproduction  of  hand  or  machine  set 
type,  typewritten  copy,  hand  lettering 
and  line  drawings  in  ink  or  pencil  or 
even  a  screened  Velox  photographic 
print.  Any  copy  that  can  be  reproduced 
without  the  application  of  a  screen  in 


making  a  negative  for  the  press  plate  is 
considered  line  copy. 

All  type  reproduction  proofs  should 
be  inspected  with  care  under  a  powerful 
glass  to  make  sure  that  they  arc  sharp 
and  opaque,  of  uniform  color  and  printed 
without  indenting  the  paper  by  too  much 
impression. 

Lithography  will  reproduce  any  kind 
of  type  face,  even  that  with  the  finest 
lines  and  shading,  but  perfect  proofs  are 
a  must.  Any  litho  reproduction  of  type 
that  is  less  than  perfect  can  usually  be 
traced  to  poor  reproduction  proofs.  No 
manipulations  with  the  camera  or  in  the 
darkroom  will  make  perfect  type  from 
poor  proofs.  The  reason  type  with  neu¬ 
tral  characteristics  is  sometimes  recom- 
meniled  is  because  it  will,  on  the  average, 
reproduce  better  from  inferior  proofs. 

Halftone  copy  may  consist  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  wash  drawings  on  various  sur¬ 
face  textures,  crayon  or  charcoal  draw¬ 
ings,  pencil  drawings  or  any  type  of 
continuous  tone  shading  requiring  the 
use  of  the  halftone  screen. 

Unretoi'.ched  photographs  that  are  to 
be  silhouetted  or  vignetted  should  be 
taken  care  of  by  a  studio  artist  on  the 
copy  before  camera  exposure,  or,  after 
exposure,  by  the  plant  retoucher  on  posi¬ 
tives  or  negatives,  which  is  usually  more 
costly.  Work  on  unfinished  art,  incom¬ 
plete  art,  poorly  finished  art  or  merely 
indicated  copy  should  be  estimated  by  a 
studio  artist,  and  an  amount  represent¬ 
ing  the  cost  to  bring  this  copy  up  to 
suitable  photographic  standards  should 
be  included  as  a  separate  purchase  or 
entry  on  the  estimate. 

Simple  multicolor  work  can  usually 
be  handled  with  black  and  white  art 
work  with  an  overlay  indicating  color. 
Often,  if  the  separation  of  color  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  a  studio  artist  can  transfer  the  col¬ 
ors  to  transparent  acetate  overlays  and 
the  colors  and  the  black  copy  can  both 
be  exposed  for  the  camera  at  the  same 
time  and  on  the  same  negative  material 
to  keep  register.  Register  marks  must  be 
on  all  camera  copy  for  this  operation. 
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ELECTRONIC  HAIRLINE  REGISTER  •  HYDRRULIC.ALLT  OPERATED  GAUGE 


1.  Positive  hairline  occuracy. 

2.  Smooth  hydroulkolly  operated 
beck  gauge  without  jar  or 
(hatter. 

3.  Eosy  to  set,  positive  octing 
electronic  signols,  free  from 
trouble  ond  costly  mointenonce. 

-  4.  Hexagonol  spocer  bor  — six  in* 
^  dividuolly  complete  set>ups. 
~S.  Vinylite  strip  with  cutting 
?  positions  easily  morked  elimi- 
L  notes  need  for  re*setting  sig* 
\  nois  for  repeat  jobs, 
f  b.  Snop  of  electric  switch  converts 
I  (utterforoll'purposeworkwHh* 
I  out  disturbing  spocer  set-up. 


E.  P.  L  A  W  S  0  N  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  4  2  6  WEST  33rd  ST  ,  NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  *  PHILADELPHIA 

170  Summer  $t.  628  So.  Dearborn  St.  Bourse  Building 

fXCUI-vt  -••  TP  'UrOPS  -  SAlfS  and  5F8VICE 

HAORY  W.  RRINTNAU  CO..  INC . Cei  Ang«l»t.  Son  Froncttco.  SooHlo 

A.  i.  HEINSOHN  PRINTING  MACHINERY  Oonvor.  Colo. 

SOUTHEASTERN  PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO .  .  Arlonro.  Co. 

SOUTHWESTERN  PRINTERS  SUPPLY,  INC..  Dolfot,  Toaoi 

SEARS  LIMITED  . TeronRo,  Monfrool,  Wmnipog,  Uoncouvor 


The  estimator  must  acquire  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  the  subject  of 
copy  in  order  to  properly  estimate  extra 
time  required  for  preparation,  filtering 
and  retouching.  He  should  be  able  to 
distinguish  good  copy  from  poor  copy. 

Consulting  with  the  photographer 
when  presented  with  any  unusual  copy 
will  help  the  estimator  to  accumulate 
valuable  copy  “sense.”  Especially  is  this 
important  when  handling  copy  that  ob¬ 
viously  requires  a  filter  or  other  special 
handling.  “Poor”  or  “flat”  copy  may  re¬ 
quire  the  camera  man  to  spend  double, 
triple  or  even  quadruple  the  standard 
time  allowance  for  camera  and  darkroom 
work. 

Photographic  prints  of  subjects  other 
than  those  representing  artistic  or  scien¬ 
tific  qualities  can  often  be  improved  by 
suitable  retouching.  Machinery  and  sim¬ 
ilar  subjects  usually  require  retouching 
to  remove  details  and  shadows  not 
wanted  and  to  improve  and  idealize  defi¬ 
nition  and  tone. 

Descrlpflve  Copy 

The  estimator  will  encounter  the  most 
difficulty  in  figuring  work  where  only  a 
description  of  the  copy  is  furnished.  He 
should  endeavor  to  secure  the  exact  copy 
in  all  cases  before  committing  his  plant 
to  a  price. 

Where  this  is  impossible,  the  estimator 
should  insert  a  stipulation  in  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  the  effect  that  the  estimate  is 
based  upon  perfect  and  complete  copy 
ready  for  camera  exposure  and  reserve 
the  privilege  of  adjusting  the  quotation 
when  the  actual  copy  is  received  and 
appraised  before  putting  the  older  in 
work. 

In  many  cases  where  poor  copy  or 
poor  type  proofs  is  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  buyer  he  may  be  able  to  supply 
the  copy  in  proper  form  for  camera  ex¬ 
posure  with  less  cost  than  the  lithog¬ 
rapher  can  prepare  it. 

Camera  copy  is  usually  larger  and 
sometimes  smaller  than  the  finished  work 
and  often  it  is  out  of  prop>ortion.  If  the 


estimator  does  not  carefully  check  this 
point,  he  may  underestimate  the  cost. 
It  usually  requires  but  a  short  time  to 
check  all  reduction  and  enlargement  pro¬ 
portions.  The  estimator  should  make  this 
a  routine  habit  to  avoid  overlooking 
costly  preparation  and  also  to  include 
proper  instruction  in  his  work  order. 

Camera  and  Darkroom  Work 

Properly  appraising  the  original  or 
camera  copy  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
and  important  functions  of  the  /itAo 
cameraman.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  good,  clear,  crisp  copy  reproduces 
most  satisfactorily,  every  photographer  is 
expected  to  produce  suitable  negatives 
from  any  copy  submitted  to  him.  He 
must  always  call  on  his  best  judgment 
and  experience  to  make  important  deci¬ 
sions  such  as: 

1.  The  most  efficient  lens  aperture  to 
use. 

2.  The  most  suitable  sensitive  mate¬ 
rial. 

3.  The  proper  length  of  exposure. 

4.  The  advisability  of  using  a  filter. 

The  first  requisite  of  the  estimator  is 

to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
camera  procedure.  He  should  learn  the 
limitations  and  capabilities  of  the  camera 
equipment.  One  of  these  limitations  is 
the  enlargement  and  reduction  ratios.  If 
the  equipment  is  limited  to  a  4-times 
enlargement  and  the  order  requires  a 
higher  ratio,  two  camera  steps  will  be 
necessary  and  should  be  so  estimated. 

The  best  way  to  gain  this  knowledge 
is  to  consult  frequently  with  the  camera 
man  and  become  interested  in  his  work. 
The  estimator  will  learn  to  allow  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  camera  operations  and  al¬ 
ways  to  consider  not  only  the  time  for 
actual  performance  in  the  camera  and 
darkroom,  but  also  for  that  important 
function  of  inspecting  and  appraising 
copy  before  work  is  started. 

After  appraising  the  copy,  checking 
sizes  and  studying  the  specifications  for 
the  order,  the  estimator  must  make  the 
following  decisions: 
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.A.COCKS  talisman 


Featuring  Positive  Water  Fountain  Control 


19^'*x  25^" 
lingl*  color 
offcot  proit 


Now  undorgoing 
•xtoniive  fiold  lotlt 


For  information  write 


BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  CORP 


800  WAYNESBORO  ROAD  S.  E.,  CANTON,  OHIO 


1.  The  method  by  which  the  printing 
plate  will  be  made. 

(a)  One-step  albumin. 

(b)  Two-step  deep-etch. 

2.  Grouping  copy  for  camera  ex¬ 
posure. 

3.  Sizes,  amounts  and  kinds  of  sensi¬ 
tive  materials  to  be  used. 

4.  Negative  and  positive  require¬ 
ments. 

1  (a).  One-step  albumin:  This  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  method  most  used  for 
simple  lithography  where  press  runs  are 
not  excessively  long.  It  requires  only  one 
camera  operation,  that  of  making  line 
and  halftone  negatives  for  printing  the 
press  plate,  and  is  the  most  direct  and 
economical.  Albumin  or  “surface”  plates 
when  skillfully  made  can  supply  quality 
of  reproduction  equal  to  any  within  their 
range  of  press  runs  but  they  must  be 
handled,  both  on  the  press  and  off,  with 
extreme  care  and  with  due  respect  for 
the  frailty  of  the  tiny  specs  of  albumin 
which  form  the  printing  image  on  the 
surface  of  the  grained  metal  plate. 

1(b).  Two-step  deep-etch:  This  is  a 
more  recent  development  than  albumin 
and  is  primarily  recommended  for  plates 
requiring  longer  press  life  and  gen¬ 
erally  for  more  trouble-free  handling 
both  on  the  press  and  off. 

Deep-etch  plates  are  generally  —  al¬ 
though  not  always — more  expensive  to 
make,  primarily  because  an  extra  camera 
or  darkroom  operation  is  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  positive  prints  from  the  negative 
for  printing  on  the  press  plate  and  also 
more  time  is  required  in  developing  and 
etching  the  press  plate. 

The  first  camera  step  in  this  process  is 
to  make  a  direct  negative  of  the  copy, 
line  or  halftone,  the  same  as  for  albumin. 
The  second  step  is  to  make  a  positive 
from  the  negative.  The  positive  will  be 
made  through  the  camera  if  the  final 
size  is  to  be  different  than  the  negative. 
It  also  should  be  a  camera  shot  at  the 
line  rate  if  tonal  modification  is  to  be 
done  on  the  screened  positive.  If  the 
positive  IS  to  be  made  same  size  as  the 


negative  it  can  be  done  in  the  darkroom 
by  contact  on  a  vacuum  frame.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  cost  of  camera  operation  or 
vacuum  contact  is  so  small  that  the  step 
is  usually  figured  at  the  camera  line  rate. 

2.  Grouping  copy:  The  economy  of 
grouping  Eopy  up  to  the  full  size  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  equipment,  for  one  camera  ex¬ 
posure  to  reduce  camera  and  darkroom 
developing  time  should  always  be  con¬ 
sidered.  A  number  of  pieces  of  either 
line  copy  (including  type  pages)  or  con¬ 
tinuous  tone  copy  with  same  reduction 
size  should  be  photographed  at  one 
camera  setting  wherever  it  is  possible. 

The  same  reduction  size,  however,  is 
not  the  only  controlling  factor  in  this 
operation.  Photographs  or  any  group  of 
continuous  tone  copies  must  also  be  ap¬ 
praised  for  universal  tone  qualities  before 
taking  advantage  of  this  economy. 

Also  the  economy  of  making  high 
grade  glossy  photostats  of  a  number  of 
line  copies  with  different  reduction  sizes 
to  bring  them  to  a  uniform  size  so  they 
can  be  mounted  on  type  pages  should  he 
considered.  Photostats  are  usually  less 
expiensive  than  litho  camera  work  and 
mounting  copy  in  position  before  ex¬ 
posure  is  usually  more  economical  than 
stripping  in  the  line  work  after  negatives 
are  made. 

Reverse  color  elements  can  be  shot  to 
size  and  mounted  by  photostating,  using 
the  negative  (black  print)  only. 

,  In  many  cases,  particularly  for  short 
run  orders,  the  economies  of  grouping 
copy  may  be  the  deciding  factor  in  ob¬ 
taining  an  order  competitively. 

3.  Sizes  and  amounts  of  sensitive  ma¬ 
terial:  There  are  many  different  sensitive 
coatings  used  for  making  negatives  and 
positives  in  the  camera  and  vacuum 
frame,  each  with  specialized  character¬ 
istics  to  suit  the  objective  selected  by  the 
camera  man  in  exposing  the  copy  and 
for  development  in  the  darkroom.  The 
base  material  used  for  carrying  the  coat¬ 
ings  are  many — such  as  paper,  standard 
base  and  thin  base  film  (acetate  sheeting) 
and  glass. 
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The  New  Robertson 
SE  Darkroom  Metal  Camera 

Here  is  a  camera  with  the  speed  and  simplicity  of  the  popular  Robertson  type  "CD" 
Camera  but  with  the  rigidity  and  long  life  of  a  metal  camera.  Spring  suspended  and 
fully  equipped  with  the  following: 

Screen  Raising  Device — Screen  Mechanism — Scale  Focusing  System,  calibrated  to  the 
exact  focal  length  of  lens  applied  —  Patented  Micro  Stop  Screen  Compensation  — 
Lensboard  Movements — Glass  Covered  Tilting  Type  Copyboard — Lamp  Brackets. 

ATTACHMENTS  AVAILABLE  FOR  THE  CAMERA 

Vacuum  Film  Holder — Copyboard  Transparency  Opening — Robertson  Automatic  Dia¬ 
phragm  Controls — Shutter  Controls,  Mechanical  or  Electronic — Precision  Type  Plate 
Holders — Masking  Bars — Positive  Holders,  Hand  or  Electric  operated — Multiple 
Lenses  and  Scaling  Systems. 

For  further  information  see  your  dealer  or  write 
R.  R.  Robertson  Company,  2062  N.  Elston  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 

Eastern  Representative:  E.  Pollack,  328  East  87th  St.,  New  York  City  *  ATwater  9-8703 


The  cost  of  this  material  varies  widely 
and  therefore  it  is  recommended  that  it 
should  not  be  charged  as  departmental 
expense  and  absorbed  in  the  hour  cost, 
but  enter  the  estimate  and  cost  summary 
as  a  direct  charge 'to  each  order.  Con¬ 
venient  schedules  can  readily  be  made 
up  by  the  estimator  from  price  lists  fur¬ 
nished  by  his  supplier  to  include  the 
actual  cost  of  the  material,  plus  federal 
tax  and  plus  an  allowance  of  10%  to 
15%  for  spoilage.  The  schedules  should 
be  set  up  by  sizes  so  that  the  actual  esti¬ 
mate  entries  may  be  readily  found  at  a 
glance  by  the  estimator  at  the  time  he  is 
figuring  his  camera  work. 

Such  a  schedule  appears  below  as  an 
example  and  is  based  upon  the  present 
cost  of  standard  cut  “Reprolith"  film,  a 
sensitive  material  representing  the  kind 
most  widely  used  by  lithographers  in 
simple  lithographic  camera  operations. 

The  cost  of  all  camera  darkroom 
chemicals  and  developing  and  fixing 
solutions  and  supplies  should  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity  be  absorbed  in  the 
hour  rate.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to 
directly  allocate  this  cost  to  an  individual 
order  except  by  using  averages.  This 
would  not  be  useful  in  estimating. 

Cost  of  "Kmprollth"  Cut  film 

Standard  base — plus  federal  tax  with 


10%  added  for  spoilage 


Size 

Each  Piece 

5x7 

%  .15 

8'/2x11 

.30 

11x14 

.50 

14x17 

.75 

18x22 

1.20 

20x24 

1.50 

4.  Negative  requirements:  From  speci¬ 
fications  or  a  dummy  layout  the  estima- 

tor  must  determine 

for  each  order  the 

number,  kind  and  size  of  line  and  half- 

tone  negatives  for  albumin  plates  plus 
camera  or  vacuum  frame  contact  posi¬ 
tives  for  deep-etch  plates. 

It  should  be  a  routine  procedure  for 
the  estimator  to  record  a  detailed  list  of 
camera  work  on  the  estimate  for  the  pur¬ 


pose  of  checking  and  making  out  plant 
instruction  when  the  proposal  becomes 
an  order.  It  is  most  usual  that  when  the 
order  is  received,  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  original  specifications  which  in¬ 
volve  the  cost  of  extra  camera  work. 

With  the  detailed  calculations  in  the 
estimate  the  estimator  may  readily  re¬ 
figure  the  order  and  be  able  to  adjust 
the  difference  in  cost  and  clear  the  re¬ 
vised  quotation  with  the  customer  before 
proceeding  with  the  work. 

Schedule  for  Esflmaflng  Camera  Work 

A  schedule  for  estimating  camera  work 
should  be  set  up  by  the  estimator  to  serve 
as  a  guide  for  routine  calculations.  Your 
camera  man  should  be  consulted  in  set¬ 
ting  up  the  schedule  and  an  analysis 
made  periodically  of  estimated  time  com¬ 
pared  with  actual  time  to  adjust  the 
schedule  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  schedule  should  show  these  items: 

1.  Size  of  negatives  and  positives. 

2.  Time  for  line  negatives. 

3.  Time  for  halftone  negatives. 

4.  Time  for  contact  positives  and 
negatives. 

5.  Modified  time  for  grouping  (same 
focus). 

Below  is  a  sample  of  such  a  schedule 
showing  fair  time  values  for  routine  work. 
The  estimator,  having  decided  the  number, 
kind  and  size  of  negatives  and  positives, 
accumulates  the  camera  time,  multiplies 
the  time  by  his  hour  rate  and  adds  the 
cost  of  sensitive  material  for  a  total  cost 
of  camera  and  darkroom  operations. 

Here’s  How  It  Works 

Assume  the  estimator  has  carefully  in¬ 
spected  the  copy  for  a  particular  order 
and  has  decided  the  following  camera 
work  will  be  necessary  to  make  deep- 
etch  press  plates. 

Line  negatives:  This  will  be  a  12-page 
booklet,  trim  size  S'/ixll,  no  bleed,  to 
be  printed  in  black  ink  only.  The  copy 
for  line  work  will  consist  of:  (a)  repro¬ 
duction  type  proofs  requiring  no  reduc¬ 
tion  in  size,  of  12  single  pages,  each 
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profiiabfy 


Any  job,  from  a  3"  x  5"  to  10"  x  14"  sheet 
size,  can  be  printed  . . .  either  offset  or  letterpress 
...  at  high  speed  and  low  cost  on  a  Davidson 
Dual.  It  will  handle  even  those  small  “nuisance” 
jobs  at  a  good  profit. 

Yes ...  a  Davidson  Dual  will  reproduce  from 
offset  plates  (paper  or  metal),  type,  electros  and 
rubber  plates.  The  change-over  from  offset  to 
letterpress  takes  only  10  minutes.  Type  forms  can 
be  transferred  direct  to  offset  plates.  It  does  ex¬ 
cellent  color  and  halftone  work  with  accurate 
register  and  positive  stripping.  And  it’s  a  ‘‘natu¬ 
ral”  for  imprinting.  Handles  any  stock  from 
manifold  to  cardboard  and  envelopes.  Operates 
at  a  standard  speed  of  5000  sheets  per  hour  and 
is  equipped  with  an  automatic  suction  pile 
feeder  with  double-sheet  eliminator, 
i  The  Davidson  is 


[Javidson 


gives  you 
OFFSET  and 
LETTERPRESS 

both 

with  this  one  vnit 


precision  engineered, 
i  ruggedly  built  unit  (weight  778  lbs.)  that  has 
(  proved  itself  a  profit  maker  in  hundreds  of 
|shop$,  large  and  small.  Get  the  facts  today.  See 
5  your  nearest  Davidson  Sales  and  Service  Agency 
» or  write  us. 


DAVIDSON  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION, 


I,  1032-60  W.  Adami  St.,  Chicago  7,  III. 
A  gtnaration  of  oxparioneo  in  tho  manufaeturo  of  graphic  arts  oquipmont. 


\ 

t. 

I 

f 


Camera  and  Darkroom  Work 


SAME  FOCUS  EXPOSURES 

SINGLE  NUMBER  COPIES  ON  COPY  BOARD 


Size  of 

Line  or 

2 

ON 

4 

ON 

8  ON 

Material 

Contact 

H.T. 

Line 

H.T. 

Line 

H.T. 

Line 

5x7 

0.4 

.6 

0.6 

^8 

0.8 

1.2 

_ 

8'/2x11 

.5 

.8 

.8 

1.1 

1.0 

1.4 

.... 

11x14 

.65 

1.1 

.9 

1.3 

1.2 

1.6 

1.4 

14x17 

.8 

1.3 

1.0 

1.6 

1.3 

1.9 

1.6 

18x22 

.9 

1.5 

1.2 

1.8 

1.4 

2.2 

2.2 

20x24 

1.1 

2.0 

1.4 

2.3 

1.6 

2.6 

2.4 

made  up  before  proofing  and  having 
ample  space  for  stripping  in  halftones, 
(b)  four  line  drawings,  each  requiring 
separate  reductions  to  final  size.  Photo¬ 
stats  will  be  made  of  each  and  mounted 
in  position  on  type  proofs  before  going 
to  the  camera. 

Halftone  negatives:  19  photographs, 
each  to  be  stripped  into  various  positions 
in  the  booklet  before  positives  are  made. 
(Stripping  to  be  figured  separately  later.) 
After  carefully  analyzing  the  different 
copies  both  for  tone  qualities  and  reduc¬ 
tion  ratios  it  is  decided  that  (a)  five 
must  be  separate  exposures;  (b)  two  can 


be  grouped  for  one  exposure  and  (c)  12 
can  be  exposed  in  three  groups  of  four 
each.  Final  size  of  each  will  be  within 

Contact  positives:  Can  readily  be  made 
in  the  darkroom  vacuum  frame,  two 
pages  at  a  time,  from  the  previously 
stripped  negatives. 

Hour  rate:  Assume  your  all-inclusive 
camera  rate  (profit  only  to  be  added)  is 
$5.15. 

Sensitive  material:  For  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  standard  film  will  be  figured 
from  above  schedule. 


Estimate  of  Camera  Work 


Hours 

(Quan.)  Rate 

Ext. 

Photostats  of  line  drawings  (purchase) 

4  1.00 

$  4.00 

Mounting  same  on  reproduction  proofs 

3  18x22  Line  Negs.  (3  groups  of  4;  type) 

(2> 

1.4 

4.2 

0.4  3.00 

1.20 

5  5x7  H.T.  Negs.  (single) 

0.6 

3.0 

1  8'/2x11  H.T.  Negs.  (2  on) 

1.1 

3  8'/2x11  H.T.  Negs.  (4  on) 

(2 

1.4 

4.2 

6  14x17  Contact  Pos.  (2  on — 12  pp.  negs.) 

0.8 

4.8 

17.3  5.15 

89.10 

5  pcs.  5x7  film 

.15 

$  .75 

4  pcs.  8'4xll  film 

(2) 

.30 

1.20 

6  pcs.  14x17  film 

(2 

.75 

4.50 

3  pcs.  18x22  film 

@ 

1.20 

3.60 

18 

10.00 

Administrative  and  Selling  Expense  on  Purchases 

14.00  25% 

3.50 

Cost 

$107.80 

Add 

1  a  Profit 
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WMMeUe/TEMPERATURE  CONTROL 


for  BETTER  NEGATIVES 


Chemco  engineered,  this  rad¬ 
ically  new  type  of  controlled 
temperature  darkroom  sink  will 
maintaindeveloper, fixing  bath 
and  rinse  water  at  any  desired 
temperature  between  50  and 
90  F  all  day  long.  Back  panel 
equipped  with  white  light,  safe 
light,  timer,  dial  thermometer 
and  clock.  Compact  water  con- 
ditioning  unit  contained  in 
base.  Handy  chemical  storage 
cabinet  also  located  in  base. 
Write  for  detailed  information 
on  how  this  sink  can  help 
you  make  consistently  batter 
negatives. 


CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY.  INC. 


You  can  BACK  IT  UP  right  away! 


Gkietjens  OfiMt  Speedinx  colors  give 
dense  coverage  and  set  up  quickly.  Fea¬ 
turing  a  rapid  drying  choracteristic.  they 
are  ideal  for  short  runs  and  may  be 
backed  up  in  about  an  hour  under  normal 
conditions  of  pressroom  temperature, 
humidity  and  paper  conditions. 

Speedinx  colors  give  an  excellent  sharp 
print  of  half-tone  dots,  hove  a  high  resist¬ 
ance  to  emulsification  and  may  be  run 
with  the  use  of  a  regular  acid  fountain 
solution.  Speedinx  works  well  on  bond, 
book  or  coated  offset  paper. 

Users  praise  Speedinx  highly.  We  ore 
certain  that  you  will  be  more  than  pleased 
with  their  working  qualities.  Order  some 
today  and  let  Speedinx  prove  its  own 
superiority. 


LETTEIPIESS,  UTNIGIUPHIC  I  DIE  STAMPING  INKS 

•air  Mf..  3S  Tirt  SI.  Ireaktyi  1.  I  T  t\i  Si  kkttim  St..  CIkhi  1  M 


ALUMINUM  PLATES 


REPRODUCTION 


.*A*A.*A*  A*  A*  A* 


FRIESE 

Litho  plate  and  graining  service 

LINE  AND  HALFTONE  NEGATIVES 
Albumin  A  Deep  Etch  Plates  in  All  Sixes 
Craftsmanship 
High  Quality  Material 
Personallxed  Service 
Speed  and  Price 

120  W.  Polk  Street.  Chicago  5,  III. 
HArrison  7-2813  WALTER  E.  FRIESE 


Multiple  Negatives 
and  Positives  for 

PRINTERS  &  LITHOGRAPHERS 

Black  fir  White  or  Color 

36  yr*.  of  offset  plate 
making  A  graining 

CHICAGO  LITHO  PLATE  GRAINING  CO. 

2M-216  N.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 


answered  by 
HENRY  A.  BEECHEM 

ph  of  Gum 

Qir/uU  should  be  the  pH  of  gum 
m  for  gumming  up  plates?  What  is 
the  best  neutralizing  agent  for  sweet¬ 
ening  gum  after  it  has  become  exces¬ 
sively  acid?  F.  D.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
A  For  proper  workmanship,  the  gum 
used  for  gumming  up  plates 
should  he  nearly  neutral,  that  is,  very 
close  to  pH  7.  Since  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  gum  solution  to  ahsorh  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  air,  and  since  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  carbohydrate 
molecules  of  gum  arable  to  be  readily 
broken  up  into  molecules  of  acid,  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  have  a  solution 
of  absolute  neutrality. 

It  is  not  recommended  that  gum 
solutions  be  neutralized  after  they  have 
turned  excessively  acid.  It  is  cheaper 
to  discard  the  gum  and  make  a  fresh 
batch  rather  than  to  neutralize  it  and 
take  a  chance  of  running  into  trouble 
on  the  press. 

*  *  * 

In  the  October  issue  in  this  column 
a  method  for  cleaning  dampeners  was 
briefly  stated.  Since  then,  a  number  of 
readers  have  written  to  say  that  they 
have  more  efficient  means  of  cleaning 
dampeners.  The  information  is  passed 
along  to  other  readers. 

Mr.  0.  E.  Slocum  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  of  Pittsfield,  Mass, 
writes  as  follows: 

“Since  we  get  so  much  out  of  each 
issue  of  The  Graphic  Arts  Monthly  it 
makes  us  happy  to  be  able  to  pass 
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1-99  .32  .35  .67  .84  .84 


Ev«ry  plate 
guaranteed 


MICHAEL  LITH  COMPANY 

145  W.  45th  ST.  •  NEW  YORK  19 


rmiT 


MULTILITH 

DAVIDSON 

WEBENDORFER 

AND 

HARRIS  PLATES 


PLATES 


ZNC 


QUANTITY  MULTILITH  DAVIDSON  MULTILITH  MULTILITH  WEBENDORFER  WEBENDORFER 
No.  40,  50,  No.  No.  14  x  20  AND  HARRIS 

1227,1250  1300-206  2066-216  17  x  22 


0 

.75 

5 

.70 

0 

.65 

TUtaf  TEMPERATURE  CONTROL  SINK 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATING 
&  UNIT 


Standard  Sizes 
20"  X  24" 
26"  X  30" 
30"  X  40" 
Other  Sizes 
On  Request 


Hoovy  guoge  iloinless  steel 
helio-arc  welded  lank. 

Heavy  duly  construction  throughout 
Refrigeration  compartment  for  storage  of  film 
and  chemicals 


All  mechanical  working  parts 
carry  a  ONE  YEAR  warranty 


wRire  FOR 
DETAILS 


ARMITAGE-6 

4077 


Builders  of  Plate-Making  Equipment  Since  1932 


W.  A.  BROWN  MFC.  CO. 


2035-49  CHARLESTON  ST 
CHICAGO  47,  ILLINOIS 


YOUR  GUARANTt£*OF  SERVICE* 


PII6I0  mm 
^  PUUS 


NPGIIIIVPS 


il?  s  •  Q  • 

iKe  ^  p  I  IV  ••  a  9  CO.,  ifvc.  | 

119  so  grand!  avenue  BALDWIN.  L  I  .  N  Y  | 

PJtait  ~  ^Mof^OfaJue  filaUi.  | 


FILM  •  DRY  PLATES 
•  LENSES  • 
PHOTO  CHEMICALS 
CONTACT  SCREENS 

and  accessories  for  the 
CAMERA  and  DARKROOM 

K.  SCHLANGER 

333  W.  Von  Buren  St.,  Chicago  7,  Hi. 
WEbster  9-7540 


along  a  little  information  to  someone 
else. 

In  the  October  issue,  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  M.T.M.  in  Baltimore 
about  the  proper  cleaning  procedure 
for  dampening  rolls  on  an  offset  press, 
you  mentioned  the  use  of  gasoline  and 
soapy  water.  We  have  had  tremendous 
success  with  soaking  our  dampening 
rolls  in  a  fairly  strong  solution  of  Tide, 
a  commercial  household  detergent,  and 
water  overnight.  This  seems  to  take  out 
all  of  the  grease  and  float  away  most 
of  the  ink.  We  have  made  spectacular 
reduction  in  the  time  and  cost  of  re¬ 
placing  roll  covers  since  we  went  to 
Tide. 

Thank  you  for  all  the  help  Graphic 
Arts  Monthly  has  been  to  us!’ 

Another  suggestion  comes  from  Mr. 
A.  D.  Severance  of  the  William  M. 
Kemp  Company  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mr.  Severance  enclosed  some  very 
interesting  descriptive  literature  on 
the  Modern  Way  of  washing  dampener 
rollers.  According  to  this  literature  a 
neat,  power-operated  device  will  wash 
three  dampener  rollers  of  any  size  in 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  with  prac¬ 
tically  no  labor  cost. 

“The  old  fashioned  hand  scraping 
method,”  he  writes,  “had  many  draw¬ 
backs.  Seldom,  if  ever,  was  a  press¬ 
man  able  to  get  a  dampener  roller 
really  clean.  In  addition  if  a  roller 


ZINC  PLATES  w"! 

Every  Plate  Unconditionally  Guaranteed 


N.  E.  WOLF  & 
633  Plymouth  Ct.  • 


COMPANY 
Chicago  5,  III. 
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ONLY  EBCO  HAS 
THESE  FEATURES! 

i- 

'  1 .  Patented  Pull  Side  Guide 

2.  larger,  Sturdier  Dampening  Rollers 
^  3.  Cylinders  Balanced  and  Running  on  Topered 

I  Roller  Bearings 

I—  4.  Rapid  Accurate  Plate  Cylinder  Adjustment 
'  S.  Positive  Register  Detectors  on  Each  Front 
^  Guide 

^  6.  New  One-piece  Feeding  Cylinder 

I  7.  Full  Sight  Larger  Diameter  Inking  Rollers 
B.  Inker  Driven  from  Moin  Drive 
9.  Proper  Blonket  Tension  Easily  Applied 
H_  ID.  Positive  Sheet-by-sheet  Reioading  Feeder 
~  11.  Extra  Capacity  Cleor  View  Delivery 

^  1 2.  Streamlined  for  Safety  and  Ready 

Accessibility 

1 3.  Graduated  Scales  for  Feeder  Pile  and 
^  Side  Guide 


SINGLE  I  COLOR 

OFFSET 

PRESS 


Write  ior  illustrnted  iolder  on 
these  cmd  other  EBCO  features  I 


PRINTING  MACHINERY  DIVISION  ELECTRIC  BOAT  COMPANY 

445  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22,  NEW  YORK 
400  WEST  MADISON  STREET,  CHICAGO  6,  ILLINOIS 
RUSS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


had  been  permitted  to  become  oxidized,  at  160  degrees,  the  cleaner  is  added 

it  was  practically  impossible  to  hand-  to  the  hot  water  and  the  rollers  are 

clean  the  roller.  The  Mort  Dampener  then  spun  in  the  machine  to  obtain 
cleaner  machine,  which  we  manufac-  the  cleaning  action.  When  the  cleaning 

ture,  completely  replaces  the  old  hand-  operation  is  over,  the  tank  is  drained 

scraping  method.  In  a  mere  matter  of  and  cold  water  is  admitted  for  the 

fifteen  minutes,  it  is  possible  to  wash  rinsing  operation.  About  two  or  three 

three  rollers  of  the  maximum  size.  Ah-  minutes  of  rinsing  time  is  required, 

solutely  no  damage  is  done  to  the  \  type  of  hygrometer  has  been 
rollers,  but  to  the  contrary,  the  ah-  developed  by  a  Chicago  firm  and  the 

sorbing  qualities  of  the  covering  ma-  instrument  is  offered  to  the  trade.  The 

terial  is  preserved  for  a  great  length  hygrometer  is  a  utility  type  instru- 

of  time.  In  addition,  the  machine  has  ment  and  the  reading  is  done  directly 

the  added  feature  of  treating  newly  and  at  a  glance  with  no  calculations 

covered  dampeners.  Newly  covered  required.  The  instrument  is  small  in 

dampeners,  regardless  of  the  type  of  size,  measuring  only  three  inches 

material  used,  have  considerable  lint.  square.  The  price  of  this  unit  is  rela- 

This  causes  from  one-half  to  an  hour  tively  low.  It  is  manufactured  by  the 

of  press  time  running  in  the  dampeners  Garden  City  Instruments,  Inc. 

for  setting.  In  our  machine  this  is 

overcome  by  simply  placing  the  new  i  nf  Ink 

dampeners  in  the  Mort  machine,  wet  » 

spinning  them  in  clear  water  for  about  IThat  is  the  chemical  reaction  in 

six  minutes,  and  all  of  the  lint  is  the  process  of  livering  of  ink? 

thus  removed  and  the  rollers  are  ready  fp'hat  chemicals  in  the  ink  cause  this? 

for  setting”  M.  S.  C.,  Atlanta,  Go. 

The  directions  for  operating  the  a  Xhe  livering  of  ink  is  a  reaction 

Mort  machine  state  that  of  the  various  /\.  between  acid  and  alkali  sub¬ 
detergents  tested  in  the  washing  of  stances  present  in  the  ink.  When  an 

dampeners  they  have  found  that  Borax  acid  and  an  alkali  react  a  third  sub¬ 
chips  have  proven  to  be  the  most  stance  is  formed  and  usually  this  sub- 

satisfactory  as  well  as  economical.  stance  is  entirely  different  in  properties 

Also,  the  cleaner  is  readily  rinsed.  from  the  original  reacting  substances. 

They  do  not  recommend  the  use  of  In  the  case  of  ink  the  acid  is  a  fatty 

lye,  pumice,  or  other  abrasives;  and  acid  which  is  present  in  the  form  of 

they  further  do  not  recommend  the  use  one  of  the  substances  imparting  greasi- 

of  any  solvents.  ness  to  the  ink.  The  alkali  is  usually  a 

The  dampener  cleaning  machine  is  basic  pigment.  When  the  fatty  acid  and 

firmly  secured  to  the  floor,  is  piped  the  basic  pigment  react  they  form  a 

with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  the  motor  third  substance  which  in  this  case  is  a 

is  connected  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  soap.  The  ink  then  becomes  rubbery 

The  water  in  the  tank  is  maintained  and  difficult  or  impossible  to  handle. 


GET  YOUR  FREE  COPY  OF  BULLETIN  105D 

DESCRIBES  FULLY  THE  N-110  ARC  LAMP 
37  N.  wACKiR  DR.  HuAfC  Compony  Chicago  c,  Illinois 
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Paper 

Cuttinp 

Costs 


PAPER  KNIVES 


To  cut  the  cost  of  cutting  paper  you  need 
knives  that  don’t  waste  paper  —  that  cut 
cleanly  and  fast  without  drag  —  that  don't 
require  frequent  grindings.  These  are  the 
very  qualities  that  have  for  many  years 
made  Atkins  "Silver  Steel"  Paper  Knives 
first  choice  in  hundreds  of  stock  houses, 
mills  and  printing  plants. 

With  Atkins  Knives  you  can  count  on  the 
most  cutting  with  least  grinding  because  of 


the  way  Atkins  are  made  and  then  safe¬ 
guarded  until  they  reach  your  cutters.  Their 
dense,  tough,  perfectly  tempered  steel 
takes  a  razor-like  edge  and  holds  it. 
Specially  designed  wood  crates  protect 
their  super  cutting  edge  and  mirror-smooth 
surfaces  —  guarantee  you  a  knife  that's 
factory- perfect  when  you  receive  it.  You’ll  be 
way  ahead  to  tell  your  supplier  the  knives 
you  want  are  Atkins  "Silver  Steel"  Knives. 


KNIVES 


402  S.  Illinois  Strooteindianopolio  9,  Indiana 
^  Branch  Factory:  Porttand»  Orocon 

Branch  Officoa;  Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Now  Orleans  •  Now  York  •  Kmlf0  Factory:  Lancastore  Pa. 
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E.  C.  ATKINS  AND  COMPANY 

Home  Office  and  Factorys  liMltlM*! 
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M  PLASTIPHOTER 

Plastiphoter  makes  highest 
quality  photo  offset  duplicating 
plates  in  your  own  office  at  Va 
the  cost  of  ordinary  equipment. 

Get  free  details  now  on  how 
Plastiphoter  ends  waiting  time, 
helps  you  do  a  better  job  —  at 
less  cost  Send  coupon  now! 


. TME.UnM  •  CONVOUENT  •  ECONOMICAl  • 


City . 

PlMUphotor  loqairy 


...State . 

Remioffton  Rand  Inc. 


Use  of  Heat  for 
Direct  Pressure  Molding 

QWe  have  recently  installed  a  new 
m  direct  pressure  molding  machine, 
equipped  with  heating  elements,  for 
temperature  up  to  350°  F.  Is  heat 
recommended  for  molding  conventional 
cold  molding  stereotype  mats?  If  so, 
what  temperature  is  recommended? 

R.  D.,  Dixon,  III. 

A  GAM  does  recommend  the  use 
of  heat  for  molding  stereotype 
mats.  This  is  among  the  leading  ad¬ 
vantages  of  direct  pressure  molding 
methods.  However,  it  is  usually  ad¬ 
visable  to  make  certain  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  machine  is  thoroughly 
understood,  and  procedure  standards 
well  established  for  molding  without 
heat  before  the  use  of  heat  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  temperature  for  cold  molding  is 
recommended. 

Heat  reduces  the  pressure  demand 
at  the  printing  line,  due  to  its  effect 
in  plasticizing  the  stereotype  mat.  It 
makes  it  more  moldable,  and,  used  in 
combination  with  time,  will  reduce  the 
percentage  of  elastic  recovery  after 
the  pressure  has  been  released,  thereby 
retaining  a  higher  percentage  o'f  per¬ 
manent  impression.  Also,  heat  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  an  important  value  in 
ironing  out  inequalities  of  surface 
resistances  of  the  average  type  form. 
It  provides  a  truer  printing  plane  level 
of  the  mat  impression  through  the 
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13^1 

fSATURCS 


The  Hammond  EasyKaster  has 
13  Exclusive  Features  which  add 
up  to  a  lot  better  and  faster 
casting.  A  New  and  14th  Ex¬ 
clusive  Feature  is  a  Melting  Pot 
Scorcher. 

• 

The  EasyKaster  Scorcher  uses 
the  heat  that  is  escaping  from 
the  melting  pot  and  is  within 
very  handy  reach  of  the  oper¬ 
ator.  It  is  thus  a  fuel  saver  and 
a  time  saver.  Capacity  is  large 
-  15"x27". 

Write  for  Bulletin  No.  928  — 
no  obligation. 


HAMMOND 

SCORCHER 


MODEL  El  5-27 


1612  DOUGLAS  AVENUE 


KALAM.AZOO,  MICHIGAN 


All-Elettric  j 
Hydraulic  1 


RUBBER 


AND 


PLASTIC 


PLATE 


MAKIHG 


MACHINES 


lllustratad — 
Model  V-104, 
19''xl9''  pre¬ 
cision  ground,  floating  platens.  125-ton 
pressure.  Completely  automatic. 


Learn  about  the  machine  and  the  process 
that  saves  you  money. 

Write  tor  Illustrated  folder  G 

ELECTRO-COPYST,  Inc. 

205  E.  42d  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


They're  RIGID 

“Dusfproof”— -Easy  to  Roll 
ANDERSON 

UPRIGHT  TRUCKS 

Steel  trucks  that  bold 
full  load  without  sag¬ 
ging  —  easy  to  push 
loaded!  Steel  rods  for 
back  and  sides  keep 
trucks  “dustproof". 
Tilted  hardwood  plat¬ 
forms.  Rubroid  casters. 

2  platferas  ler  Blidery 
M"  high;  plat-  4  flittferat  fer 
forms,  19 1/4  "x  Job  Press  Rosa 
25  Vi"  (also  ,  J4  n  I 
25"xS8") .  Send  fer  Circular 


C.  F.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 

3229  CALUMET  AVE.,  CHICAGO  16 
PH.  CA  5-4277 


softening  of  the  conventional  types  of 
cellulose  fibre  formed  stereotype  mats. 
The  plastic  and  semi-plastic  types  of 
stereotype  mats  are  composed  of  high 
percentages  of  clay-like  materials. 
These  are  used  largely  in  magazine, 
commepcial  printing  and  color  work 
and  baked  dry  with  the  combination 
of  heat  and  pressure  produces  a  very 
high  percentage  of  permanent  impres¬ 
sion.  having  very  little  elastic  recovery 
after  molding.  Thus,  the  use  of  heat 
and  time  under  pressure  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  molding  all  types  of 
stereotype  mats  in  allowable  amounts, 
which  approach  the  results  obtained 
through  time  and  temperature  and 
produce  a  minimum  loss  of  the  original 
impression. 

Before  attempts  are  made  to  use 
heat  and  time  for  molding  mats  with 
your  new  direct  pressure  machine,  we 
suggest  you  set  up  procedure  standards 
which  are  satisfactory  with  molding 
blankets  and  pressure.  You  will  be 
doing  a  good  job  to  accomplish  this 
in  four  to  six  weeks,  and  subsequent 
like  intervals  to  produce  the  desired 
results  with  heat,  and  then  heat  and 
time.  Be  satisfied  that  each  stage  has 
been  thoroughly  mastered  before  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  next  steps.  Roller  mold¬ 
ing  method  errors  are  magnified  with 
direct  pressure  molding  methods  since 
the  whole  impression  is  obtained  at 
one  time.  It  is  well  to  accept  this,  and 
never  experiment  with  molding  mats 
during  an  edition.  Molding  blanket 
and  pressure  experiments  have  taken 
a  very  high  toll  in  money,  time,  waste 
and  loss,  plus  dissatisfaction  when 
such  experiments  are  made  promis¬ 
cuously,  and  very  particularly  during 
edition  molding.  Temporary  conditions 
involving  the  quality  of  the  stereotype 
plates  are  usually  unsatisfactory  in 
press  performances.  The  writer  recom¬ 
mends  the  following  GAM  formula  for 
molding  experiments  intended  to  im- 
Continued  on  page  122 
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Economical  SULLIVAN  Dry  Spray 
solves  many  problems 

The  Sullivan  automatically  feeds  an  even  flow  of  powder  exactly 
where  needed.  Controlled  distribution  provides  a  smooth  no¬ 
offset  finish  to  protect  the  wet  printed  surface  yet  leaves  no 
excess  powder  on  the  sheet  to  mar  the  appearance  of  the  job. 


With  the  Sullivan  you  never  have  the  nuisance  of  clogged  noz¬ 
zles  to  interrupt  production.  And  the  pressroom  air  stays 
cleaner,  free  from  floating  spray. 

The  Sullivan  costs  little  to  buy  and  little  to  operate.  For  full 
particulars  contact : 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  UNION 

Branches  In  Principal  Cities 

HARRY  W.  BRINTNALL  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES,  SEATTLE 

E.  C.  PALMER  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  DALLAS,  HOUSTON,  MIAMI,  TAMPA 
or  write  direct  to 

SULLIVAN  DRY  SPRAY  COMPANY,  INC. 

253  WSST  !5»li  STREET  •  NEW  TORK,  N.  T. 
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SLICE  AN 
INCH 

INTO  2000 
PARTS? 


answered  by 
O.  VERLAY 


Rocking  Cuts 

Q  Enclosing  herewith  a  sheet  46x 
«  55  of  can  labels  printed  in  our 
shop  with  which  we  had  trouble  with 
the  four  solid  yellow  plates  showing  a 
mark  across  each  plate  about  1"  from 
the  back  running  from  bearer  to  bearer. 

We  tried  all  new  rollers,  compounded 
and  composition.  W e  have  set  the  roll¬ 
ers  hard  and  tried  setting  them  light 
to  both  the  bed  and  vibrators  which 
did  not  help  any. 

W e  reset  the  register  rack  which  did 
not  help  and  then  we  tried  shimming 
the  rack  and  reset  it  again,  but  it  did 
not  help.  We  built  up  the  bed  bearers 
and  when  this  did  not  work,  also  tried 
a  strip  of  metal  which  did  not  help. 

J.  T.  M.,  Chicago 

A  Your  trouble  is  not  due  to  your 
•  rollers,  register  rack  setting  or 
bed  reversal. 

You  have  a  form  made  up  of  some 
thirty-five  odd  plates,  and  the  four 
yellow  plates  in  one  section  are  the 
only  ones  showing  the  streak.  About 
12"  over  from  these  plates,  you  have 
another  solid  plate  which  does  not 
show  any  streaks,  and  towards  the  grip¬ 
per  edge  running  parallel  to  the  cylin¬ 
der,  you  have  two  solid  yellow  subjects 
which  did  not  show  any  streaks;  so, 
therefore,  your  trouble  cannot  be  due 
to  the  sources  that  you  have  investi- 
I  gated. 

1  Your  trouble  is  wholly  and  solely 
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i  We  do  it  every 
day  because  each  PMC 
STERLING  SEMI-STEEL  BASE 
is  accurately  finished  to  a 
tolerance  of  .0005  inch. 
You  pay  for  precision  when 
you  buy  a  metal  base  .  .  . 
make  sure  you  get  it.  The 
PMC  STERLING  TOGGLE 
BASE  invites  comparison  .  .  . 
let  your  micrometer  be  your 
guide. 

Write  for  Details 


THE  FRUITING  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
436  Commercial  Sq.-Qncinnoti,  Ohio 
23  Eotl  26rii  SlTMl  •  Now  York,  N.  Y. 


‘‘Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery” 

. . .  CHARLBS  CALEB  COLTON 


During  a  decade  spent  in  research  and  experimentation,  we 
have  pioneered  in  the  development  of  equipment  and  methods 
for  the  prevention  of  offset  by  dry  powder  sprays.  These  develop¬ 
ments  constitute  the  "Advantages  of  IDS,”  known  by  users  of  IDS 
dry  spray  units  all  over  the  world. 


IDS  »*FIRSTS”- 


1 .  Designed  for  every  press  —  lHbo  or  letterpress 

2.  Engineered  for  every  type  delivery.  Installed  BETWEEN  CHAINS 
on  chain  type  delivery. 

3.  Permanently  mounted  on  press  with  or  without  the  use  of  outside 
compression. 

4.  Special  design  6-jet  low-pressure  non-clog  nozzles. 

5.  Visible  powder  supply  tanks. 

6.  No  fog  or  mist. 

7.  Expense-free  operation  guaranteed. 


Get  the 
FACTS! 

Send  now 
for 
FREE 
Brochure 


AUTHORIZED  DISTKIBUTOKS 

INTERNATIONAL  DRY  SPRAY  CORP. 
13  E.  lOth  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
GRAPHIC  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
OSS  S.  Wells  St.,  Chicogo  7,  III. 
CRAFT  PRINT  SPECIALTIES 
Room  1311  Widener  Bldg. 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  “IDS”  DISTRIBUTORS 
61  Allyn  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
STONE  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  LTD. 
66  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto  1,  Canodo 


THOMSON  ELECTRIC  DIE  HEATER 

•  For  HOT  EMBOSSING  and 
EXTRA  PROFITS  on  all  size 
THOMSON,  CHANDLER  &  PRICE 
and  KLUGE  PLATEN  PRESSES 

Tell  ui  the  size  and  make  af  your  press  and 
we  will  quote  you  promptly. 

Send  for  illustraled  folder. 

THOMSON  •  NATIONAL  PRESS  CO. 
FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

I  New  York  Office:  23  East  26Hi  St. 
I  Chicago  Office:  816  W.  Arthington  St. 


DOYLE 


due  to  rocking  cuts.  The  four  yellow 
plates  are  wood  mounted  either  indi¬ 
vidually  or  on  panel  board  which  we 
determined  from  the  nails  that  show. 
If  these  plates  are  mounted  individu¬ 
ally,  you  should  make  tests  on  them 
for  rocking  and  you  will  undoubtedly 
discover  that  the  wood  mount  has 
warped,  not  permitting  them  to  lie 
squarely  and  solidly  on  your  form  bed. 
The  streak  shows  on  each  plate  just 
about  an  inch  away  from  the  tail  end 
from  the  gripper  edge.  This  is  the  nor- 
i  mal  travel  of  your  cylinder  and  bed 
1  which  would  engage  the  plate  toward 
the  gripper  edge  and  the  rocking  would 
develop.  When  the  impression  is  taken, 
the  plate  would  be  forced  down  to  the 
bed  and  this  action  would  cause  a 
double  impression  which  would  make 
I  lie  streak  such  as  indicated. 

Work  of  your  description  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  done  much  better  on  patent 
base.  You  run  rather  large  sheets,  it  is 
true,  but  your  saving  in  cost  of  wood 
mounting  and  the  ensuing  troubles  of 
running  with  wood  mounts,  would  in 
a  very  short  time,  discharge  the  cost 
of  installing  patent  base. 

Roller  setting  should  not  be  done  to 
the  vibrator  at  any  time.'  Your  setting 
to  the  form  bed  with  properly  guaran¬ 
teed  type  high  material  on  the  form 
bed  is  the  correct  procedure. 


If  you  have  a  presswork  question  or 
problem,  send  it  in  for  expert  advice. 


j  The  Improved  URSON'S  ADJUSTABLE  QUAD  GUIDE 

M  With  BENT  LEVER  for  easier  release  and 

NO-LIP  FRONT  for  close-up  printing 
W  M  Set  of  3  $3.00  (with  3  straight  and  3  formed  tongues) 

Manufacturod  and  sold  by 

Rdph  2110  Nth  St.,  W.,  Washington  f. 

Also  following  dealers 

John  H.  Burke  A  Co.,  125  E.  Montgomery  St.,  Baltimore  30,  Md. 
Larson  Printing  Press  Service,  6538  S.  Loflin  St.,  Chicago  36,  iii. 
David  J.  Larson,  206  Caiyer  Street,  Brookiyn  22,  New  York 
A.  G.  Carlson,  338  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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TOUGHEST  INK 


Tough,  hard-caked  ink  is  no 
match  for  Phenoid!  This 
powerful  solvent  dissolves  it 
instantly  —  and  leaves  cuts, 
type  and  press  parts  gleaming. 
Ideal  for  preparing  presses  for 
a  new  job  or  color  work. 
Harmless  to  wood,  metal,  fab¬ 
rics  or  your  hands. 


Order  from  your  dealer 
or  write  for  leaflet 


CHALMERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  123  Chestnut  St.,  Newark  5,  N.  J. 


For  accurate  numbering  on 
rotary  presses  of  high  speeds. 

Also,  typographic  models  for  flat  bed  presses. 


WM.  A.  FORCE  6  COMPANY 


216  NICHOLS  AVE.  BROOKLYN  8.  N.  Y. 


Tbe  Knob  reset 


REDIN GTON 
COUNTERS 
are  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  Kluge, 
Miller,  Kelly. 
Bantbin,  Mieble, 
Chandler  &  Price 
and  many  other 
well  known 
printing  presses. 
Redingtons  are 
100%  accurate 


F.  B.  REDINGTON  CO. 

110  SOUTH  SANGAMON  ST. 
CHICAGO  7,  ILL. 


'‘^Watchdog 


Production^ 


answered  by 

WIUIAM  HERMAN  LIGHTER 


Ni  WELL-KNOWN  PRESSES  Machines  Perforin  Poorly 
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model  AR  for  oth 
presses,  folding 
chines,  shears,  sheeting 
machines,  proof  presses, 
etc. 


Q  Lately  we  have  been  getting  very 
•  poor  performance  with  our  num- 
!  bering  heads.  Mistakes  occur  such  as 
I  jumping,  skipping,  and  failure  of  all 
the  machines  in  turning  on  thousands. 

I  Even  if  we  replace  some  of  the  bad 
I  machines  with  other  machines,  when 
these  fail  on  the  press,  we  still  have 
the  same  irritating  situation.  Why 
should  all  these  numbering  heads  be¬ 
have  in  this  manner  when  just  a  short 
while  ago  we  experienced  very  little 
trouble  with  our  machines?  We  keep 
all  our  machines  in  a  kerosene  and  oil 
solution  when  not  in  use  and  dry  them 
out  thoroughly  when  put  to  use.  The 
20  machines  we  have  are  not  quite  five 
years  old.  We  cannot  imagine  what  is 
wrong.  A.  C.  P.,  Los  Angeles 

A  It  is  rather  difficult  to  point  to 
the  direct  cause  involved  without 
examining  some  of  the  machines.  How¬ 
ever,  I  know  that  such  a  situation  is 
possible,  and  can  come  about  suddenly. 
From  the  description  you  give  regard¬ 
ing  the  care  of  your  machines,  I  would 
definitely  say  that  your  numbering 
machines  are  gummed-up  regardless  of 
your  keeping  them  in  kerosene  and  oil 
solution  (which  I  never  did  approve 
of).  When  ink  and  scum  works  its 
way  between  the  wheels,  into  the  deep 
slots  of  the  wheels  and  in  the  shaft 
opening,  it  solidifies,  first  as  a  minute 
particle  and  eventually  the  accumu¬ 
lated  mass  or  layers  act  as  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  which  prevents  the  moving  parts 
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Special  Cornering  Machine  Unnecessary 

This  is  really  saving  money.  You  ment,  complete,  for  only  $16.  Cut- 
can  buy  a  new  Pioneer  Model  F  ters  in  four  sizes  (%  to  %  in.)  cost 
Production  Paper  Driller,  with  full  only  $6  each.  The  result — two  mod- 
foot  pedal  operation,  for  only  $220.  ern,  precision  machines  in  one,  for 
Then,  you  can  get  a  heavy  duty  the  price  of  one.  Don’t  fail  to  get 
Pioneer  round  cornering  attach-  the  details. 

PIONEER-TOLEDO  CORP. 

1212  JACKSON  ST.  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

PAPER  DRILLERS  •  ROUTERS  •  SAW-TRIMMERS 


2  MACHINES  IN  1 


New  Round  Cornering 
Attachment  for  the 

PIONEER 

Model  F  Paper  Driller 

DOES  THE  TRICK 


-AND  FOR  LESS  MONEY 
THAN  ONE  USUALLY  COSTS 


AMERICAN  STANDARD 


ANY  SPEED— ANY  PRESS 


AT  ALL  DEALERS 


AMERICAN  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 
ATLANTIC  AND  SHEPHERD  AVENUES 
BRDOKLYN  8.  NEW  YORK 
I  BRANCH^IOSW.  MADISON  ST..CHICAG02.ILL.  I 


MORE  PRODUCTION 

because  edges  last 
longer  between 
sharpenings 

DETROIT 

PAPER  CUTTING 
KNIVES 

More  popular  sizes 
in  factory  stock 

IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY 

See  Jobber— Writm  Ut 

DETROIT  EDGE  TOOL  CO. 
3427  Wi^  •  Detroit  7,  Mich. 


from  engaging  properly  into  their  re¬ 
spective  places.  This,  therefore  hinders 
the  precise  performance  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Note  that  I  say  “precise”  be¬ 
cause  although  the  machine  may  work, 
it  can’t  work  accurately  under  such  a 
conditiofl.  Your  machines  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  care  taken 
that  all  hidden  dried  up  ink  and  for¬ 
eign  matter  is  thoroughly  removed 
from  all  vital  parts  that  are  clogged. 
Cleaning,  rechecking  and  correct  ad¬ 
justing  should  eliminate  the  trouble. 

Low  Plungers 

Q  Recently  we  came  into  possession 
m  of  a  printing  plant,  and,  in  going 
over  some  of  the  equipment,  we  came 
across  24  numbering  machines  which 
seem  to  be  special,  being  six  wheel 
machines  with  blank  plungers.  W e 
tried  printing  with  these  machines  and 
found  that  we  couldn’t  make  the 
wheels  turn.  What  can  be  done  so 
_  that  we  can  use  them  on  regular  num¬ 
bering  jobs  on  our  platen  presses? 

S.  R.  K.,  Philadelphia 

A  The  machines  may  have  been 
•  purchased  for  some  special  print¬ 
ing  press,  such  as  the  New  Era,  which 
must  have  low  blank  plungers.  These 
plungers  are  25  thousandths  below 
type-high  and,  in  printing,  the  plungers 
strike  on  a  paper  board  which  is  25 
thousandths  in  thickness.  This  com¬ 
pensated  thickness  of  paper  bristol  is 
sufficient  to  engage  the  actuating  pawls 
so  that  the  wheels  turn.  If  the  ma¬ 
chines  you  have  are  equipped  with 
slide  blanks,  you  can  remove  them  and 
insert  regular  (No.)  slides.  You  will 
probably  find  that  the  (No.)  slides 
will  be  slightly  higher  and  will  bring 
the  machine  back  to  type-high.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  find  the  machines 
equipped  with  solid  blank  plungers, 
then  each  machine  will  have  to  be 
fitted  with  regular  (No.)  solid  plung¬ 
ers  in  order  for  them  to  operate  on  a 
regular  printing  press. 
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PRACTICALLY  EVERY  PRINTING  PLANT  IN 
THE  WORLD  USES  ONE  OR  MORE  OF  THESE 


H.  B.  ROUSE  AND  COMPANY 

2214  NO.  WAYNE  AVE.  .  CHICAGO  14,  ILLINOIS 


PRODUCTS 


Slug  Clippers 


Register  Quoins 


Hand  Miterer 


Economy 
Vertical  Miterer 


Composing  Stick 


Positive  Assembler 


Newspaper  Wall  File 


Type  Mortiser 


Hik  screen 
Questions 


Low  cost  SILK 
SCREEN  production 

•  Over  240  specially  made  KENNEY 
presses  now  in  operation  at 
HIGH  SPEED  production 


New  <^uick  Drying  Paintn 

QWhat  do  you  think  of  the  quick 
•  drying  silk  screen  paints  that 
one  hears  about?  We  have  received 
several  different  advertising  circulars 
which  tell  of  the  advantages  of  this 
paint  over  standard  colors.  If  they  are 
as  good  as  the  circulars  say,  then  why 
aren’t  they  available  at  our  local 
dealer? 

R.  S.  B.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  The  new  line  of  quick  drying  silk 
•  screen  paints  will,  in  time,  be 
available  at  all  dealers.  There  are 
some  real  merits  to  this  new  type  of 
paint.  However,  there  are  also  real 
disadvantages  that  the  circulars  do 
not  emphasize  or  even  mention. 

First,  let  us  fill  in  the  omissions  in 
the  advertising  circulars  and  state  two 
serious  limitations  of  these  paints: 

1.  They  are  more  transparent  than 
the  standard  line  of  colors.  That  is 
not  always  a  drawback  to  the  use  of 
these  colors  as  when  you  print  black 
on  white  or  any  other  dark  color  on  a 
light  background.  The  job  would  have 
to  be  so  planned  and  the  sequence  of 
printings  so  arranged  that  the  light 
colors  are  printed  before  the  darker 
colors. 

2.  The  colors  are  not  as  flexible  and 
do  not  have  the  anchorage  to  the  sur¬ 
face  on  which  they  are  printed.  For 
instance,  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
print  such  colors  on  a  non-absorbent 
surface  such  as  foil  papers.  From  the 
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CENTURY  STUDIOS 

564  W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 


For  fine  stencils  in  the 

SILK  SCREEN  PROCESS 

2^  KORN’S 
LIQUID 
TUSCHE 
No.  1,  2  and  3 
CRAYONS 
and  PENCILS 


Samples  and  Price  List  on  Request 
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©GRAPHIC  ARTS  ^ 
EXPOSITION  ^ 


CHICAGQSEPTEMBiR  11-23  1950 


Who’s  Who  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  as  sup¬ 
pliers  of  machines, 
equipment,  accessories 
and  service  is  in  the 
making.  Firms  listed  are 
exhibitors-to-be  at  the 
forthcoming  Sixth  Edu¬ 
cational  Graphic  Arts 
Exposition,  Sept.  11-23. 
Is  your  firm’s  name 
in  this  desirable  Who’s 
Who?  There  are  still 
some  good  exhibit  spaces 
available.  Don’t  delay. 
“First  come,  first 
served.” 

• 

Here’s  the  score: 

Total  saleable 

spaces . 338 

Sold,  as  of  Dec.  1 _ 251 

.\vailable  (Dec.  1) ..  87 

• 

Acme  Steel  Company 
Aigner,  G.  J..  Company 
American  Evatype  Corporation 
American  Roller  Company 
American  Type  Founders  Sales 
Corporation 

Amsterdam  Continental  Type  & 
Graphic  Equipment,  Inc. 

Artype.  Incorporated 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute 
Baum,  Russell  Ernest 
Bingham  Brothers  Company 
Bingham’s,  SamT.,  Son  Mfg.  Co. 
Bookbinding  &  Book  Production 
Book  Manufacturers'  Institute 
Brandtjen  &  Kluge.  Inc. 


Bunn,  B.  H..  Company 
Challenge  Machinery  Co..  The 
Chandler  &  Price  Co ,  The 
Chemco  Photoproducts  Co..  Inc. 
Chicago  Steel  &  Wire  Company 
Chicago  Typographers  Ass’n. 
Commercial  Controls  Corp. 
(Juslowriteri 

Consolidated  Photo  Engravers  & 
Lithographers  Equip.  Co. 

Cottrell,  C.  B..  &  Sons  Co. 

Craftint  Manufacturing  Co.,  The 
Craftsman  Line-Up  Table  Corp. 
Cutter-Hammer,  Incorporated 
Dayton  Rubber  Company,  The 
Dexter  Folder  Company 
Doyle.  J.  L.  Company,  The 
Electric  Boat  Company 
'Printing  Machinery  Div.) 
Electrographic  Corporation 
Force.  William  A.,  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Gane  Brothers  &  Lane.  Inc. 
Gegenheimer.  William 
General  Binding  Corporation 
Graeber  Stringing  &  Wiring 
Machine  Co. 

Graphic  Arts  Ass’n.  of  III. 

Graphic  Arts  Equipment  Co. 
Graphic  Arts  Monthly 
Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  The 
Hamilton  Tool  Company,  The 
Hammermill  Paper  Company 
Hammond  MKhinery  Builders 
Harris-Seybold  Company 
Heinrich,  H.  H..  Inc. 

Hewson  Company.  The  John 
Ideal  Roller  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Imperial  Type  Metal  Company 
Inland  Printer.  The 
International  Typographic 
Composition  Ass'n. 

Intertype  Corporation 
J  C  M  Machine 
Jonas,  Myron,  Company 
Kemp,  William  M..  Company 
Kimble  Electric 
Kleen-Stik  Products.  Inc. 

Lanston  Mpnotype  Machine  Co. 
Lawson.  E.  P..  Company.  Inc. 
Lester  &  Wasley  Company.  Inc. 
Lithographers’  National  Ass'n. 
Lithographic  Technical  Foundation 
Lewis  &  Co..  A.  F.  of  N.  Y.,  Inc. 
Lockwood’s  Incorporated 
Linotype  Parts  Company.  Inc. 
Ludlow  Typograph  Company 
Macbeth  Arc  Lamp  Company 
Mann.  George.  &  Company,  Ltd. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co 
Miehle  Ptg.  Press  &  Mfg.  Co 
Miller-Lauffer  Ptg.  Equip.  Co. 
Miller  Printing  Machinery  Co. 
Mohr  Lino-Saw  Company 
Morrison  Company.  The 
Murray  Engraving  Company 
National  Ass'n.  Printing 
Ink  Makers.  Inc. 

National  Graphic  Arts 
Education  Ass'n. 

National  Lead  Co.  (Blatchford) 
New  Era  Mfg.  Co. 

Nygren-Dahly  Company 
Oxy-Dry  Sprayer  Corporation 
Paasche  Airbrush  Company 
Plastic  Binding  Corporation 
Potdevin  Machine  Company 
Printing  Equipment  Engineer 
Printing  Industry  of  America 
Printing  Machinery  Co.,  The 
Printing  Trades  Blue  Book 
Production  Yearbook 
Process  Color  Plate  Co.,  Inc. 
Rapid  Roller  Co. 

Rathbun  &  Bird  Co..  The 
Regency  Thermographers 
Richards,  J.  A..  Company 
Roberts  &  Porter.  Inc. 
Robertson,  R.  R.,  Company 
RosbKk.  F.  P..  Company 
Rouse,  H.  B..  &  Company 
Ryan,  E.  G.,  &  Company 
Schaefer  Machine  Company 
Seal-O-Matic  Machine  Mfg.  Co. 
Sheridan.  T.  W.  &  C.  B.,  Co. 
Smyth  Manufacturing  Co.,  The 
Stereotex  Machinery  Company 
Strong  Electric  Corporation 
Super  Speed  Ptg.  Press  Co. 
Taft  Contracting  Company 
Taylor  Machine  Co. 

Technical  Trade  School 
Tenak  Products  Company 
The  International  Ass'n.  of 
Ptg.  House  Craftsmen,  Inc. 
Thomson-National  Press  Ce. 
Tompkins  Printing  Equip.  Co. 
Turner  Printing  Mach.,  Inc. 
United  American  Metals  Corp. 
U.  S.  Rubber  Company 
Vandercook  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Verner,  B.,  &  Company 
Virkotype  Corporation 
Walden  Sons  &  Mott,  Inc. 
Walton  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Weber,  Martin  J.,  Studio 
Western  Newspaper  Union 


FOR  AVAILABLE  SPACE  WRITE 


NATIONAL 


EXPOSITIONS 


SUITE  802  .  105  WEST  MONROE  STREET.CHICAGO  3,  ILLINOIS 
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3,000,000 
CATALOG  ENVELOPES 

That's  Right!  Three  Million  in  this 
lot.  Offered  to  you  at  50%  off 
on  tome  grades. 

Sixes  SysxTVa  up  to  1 1 
Weights  20,  24  and  28  lb.  Nortex 
20  and  28  lb.  Manila. 

R«a.  Our 
EXAMPLE:  Price  Price 

6y4x9y2-20  Manila  $5.78M  S2.90M 

Ask  for  sompies  cmd  price  iist. 
Subject  to  prior  sole. 

F.O.B.  Chicogo 

KENNY  PAPER  CO. 

"The  Printer's  friend" 

908  W.  NORTH  AVE. 

Ml  2-8155  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Write  for  Prices  and  Information. 

UNIVERSAL  JOGGER  CO. 

322  S.  Fourth  St.,  Minneapolis  1 5,  Minn. 


experience  1  have  had,  I  state  it  as 
a  fact  that  invariably  the  colors 
scratched  off  gold  papers  on  which  we 
printed  them. 

On  the  positive  side  of  the  ledger 
there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  this 
new  lin^  of  paint  has  a  definite  place 
on  the  paint  department  shelves  of 
any  silk  screen  printer. 

1.  First  and  foremost,  the  colors  set 
within  minutes  and  dry  hard  enough 
within  an  hour  for  the  prints  to  be 
collected  and  stacked  ,  up  for  the  next 
printing.  That’s  a  wonderful  time-saver 
and  saver  of  drying  rack  space. 

2.  The  paint  does  not  dry  into  the 
screen  even  after  extended  periods  of 
inactivity.  To  give  a  specific  example, 
the  “boys”  can  go  out  to  lunch  without 
going  through  a  messy  and  lengthy 
screen  wash-up.  The  paint  will  not 
“dry  in”  even  if  it  is  left  in  the  stencii 
frame  overnight.  It  seems  incredible 
to  the  processor  who  is  accustomed  to 
keeping  the  screen  “alive”  during 
pauses  in  operation  for  fear  the  screen 
will  clog  to  find  a  paint  that  dries  on 
the  print  so  fast  and  yet  does  not  dry 
into  the  mesh  at  all. 

3.  The  new  paints  are  more  brilliant 
than  ordinary  paints.  This  new  line  of 
paint  has  a  lustre  that  closely  resem¬ 
bles  water  color  in  intensity  and 
brightness. 

4.  These  new  paints  lay  on  a  much 
thinner  layer  of  paint  on  the  print. 
You  get  a  thin  film  comparable  to  a 
print  made  with  lithographic  ink. 
There  is  no  discernible  elevation  in 
the  deposit  of  paint  on  the  print. 
Rubbing  your  fingers  over  a  dry  print, 
your  fingertips  would  not  be  sensitive 

Continued  on  page  120 


LEARN  SCREEN  PROCESS  PRINTING 
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The  New  Look  In  Type 

TIMES 

SERIES 

NOW  IN  DISPLAY  SIZES 

Los  Angeles  Type  and  Rule  Co.  now  has  Stanley 
Morison’s  famous  type  design  available  in  TIMES 
ROMAN  and  Italic;  TIMES  DEMI-BOLD  and  Italic; 
TIMES  BOLD  and  Italic.  This  remarkable  design  was 
first  cut  for  the  London  Times.  Noted  for  legibility 
and  the  charm  of  its  crisp  distinctive  cut,  it  is  now 
making  its  influence  felt  in  American  typography. 

L.  A.  TYPE  &  RULE  CO. 

225  EAST  PICO  BOULEVARD  •  LOS  ANGELES  15,  CALIFORNIA 
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CUTTERS 

FULL  AUTOMATIC 

SEYBOLD  55" 

POWER  BACK  GAUGE 


NATIONAL  44" 

POWER  BACK  GAUGE 


J.  GUS  LIEBENOW 

1624  S.  CUNTON  ST.  CHICAGO  16 


AVAILABLE  NOW! 

THOMSON  CUHERS  &  CREASERS 

REBUILT,  MODERNIZED,  ALL 
GEARING  HELICAL  STEEL 
BETTER  THAN  WHEN  NEW 
DRIVES  AS  DESIRED 

CRANK  ACTION  .  .  20  x  30 
CRANK  ACTION  ..28x41 
ECCENTRIC  ACTION  .  26  x  38 
ASK  FOR  DETAILS  AND  GUARANTEE 

J.  GUS  LIEBENOW 

30  YEARS  DEVELOPING  DIE-CUT  METHODS 
AND  THE  MACHINERY  TO  PACE  PROGRESS 

1624  $.  CLINTON  ST.,  CHICAGO  1 6,  ILL. 

HAVE  YOUSnUToNTor  OUR 
CONVERTED  MIEHLES?  THERE 
IS  ONE  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
.  .  ,  YOU  CAN  SEE  IT 


Folding 

Box 

Questions 


answered  by 
ROGER  C.  DICKEY 

Box  Blanks  Mark 

QK.  B.  S.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
•  writes:  “We  are  running  a  fold¬ 
ing  box  with  a  soft  finish  which  has  a 
tendency  to  mark  as  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  folder  bars  and  other  station¬ 
ary  parts.  How  can  this  be  overcome?" 
A  All  too  often  improper  ink  is  used 
which  does  not  dry  as  it  should. 
Marking  or  blank  streaking  can  be 
overcome  to  a  certain  extent  by  cover¬ 
ing  the  folding  bars  with  heavy  felt. 
Sew  the  felt  together  in  the  form  of  a 
tube  or  sheath.  Slip  the  tube  or  sheath 
over  the  end  of  the  folder  har.  Marking 
can  also  be  overcome  by  chrome  plating 
those  stationary  parts  which  come  in 
contact  with  the  hox  blank  as  it  passes 
through  the  machine. 

Accuracy  of  Multiple  Dies 

QF.  a..  New  York,  writes:  “Our 
•  customers  are  complaining  about 
variations  in  dimensions  on  the  boxes 
we  are  supplying.  We  are  enclosing 
several  sample  boxes.  To  our  minds 
the  variations  are  insufficient  to  cause 
complaint.  Where,  in  vour  opinion, 
does  the  trouble  lie?" 

A  Undoubtedly  this  job  was  run 
#!•  50  or  60  “up.”  That  is,  in  the 
cutting  and  creasing  forms  there  are 
a  number  of  individual  dies,  in  our 
opinion,  one  or  more  of  these  dies  is 
off,  causing  the  variation  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  boxes.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
multiple  dies,  each  having  equal  uni- 
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3 -IN  -  1  COMBINATION 
FEEDER  -  PERFORATOR  -  JOGGER 


HAS  A  PERFORATOR 
TO  SUIT  YOUR  SHOP 

There’s  an  incomparable  V-D  PER¬ 
FORATOR  to  suit  every  purse. 
Whether  your  plant  is  large  or  small, 
you  can  depend  on  an  N-D  PERFOR¬ 
ATOR  for  the  most  profitable  and 
best  in  all-around  speed,  accuracy  and 
consistent  performance.  For  example  : 
a  Chicago  plant  using  the  N-D  3-in-l 
COMBINATION  FEEDER-PER- 
FORATOR-JOGGER,  “is  producing 
7,500  sheets  17x22  per  hour  and  sav¬ 
ing  yi  in  operating  time-’’ 
-And  other  sires  can  be  han¬ 
dled  at  proportionate  speeds 
depending  on  length  of  sheet. 

And  remember :  these  are 
more  than  merely  perforators. 
They  Crimp ;  they  Slot ;  they 
Score;  they  do  Snap-out  and 
Cut-out  Slot  Hole  work.  They 
are  positive  on  stri^e-in  work. 
Their  speed  depends  only  upon  the 
length  of  sheet  and  skill  of  op¬ 
erator.  They  iron  out  burr  so 
perforating  can  be  done  before 
printing.  So  .  .  .  from  the  large 
3-in-l  COMBINATION  clear 
down  to  the  famous  little  N-D 
BENCH  MODEL,  you  can  con¬ 
fidently  count  on  N-D  PER¬ 
FORATORS  to  give  you  the 
fullest  possible  measure  of  profit¬ 
able  performance  day  in  and  day 
out.  Write  for  detidla. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  RUB¬ 
BER  PRINTING  PLATES 

(Economize  on  Duplicatez ) 

Exclusive 
Power 
Saving 
Insulation 
Chambers 


Platens  11x13  fai. 


Economy 
Connects 
to  110  V. 
Thermostat¬ 
ically  Con¬ 
trolled 


'THE  EVA-PRESS" 

Write  for  Literature 

AMERICAN  EVATYPE  CORPORATION 

_  Deerfield,  Illinois 


formiiy.  Yet  it  is  most  important  to 
do  so. 

Uniformity  of  product  is  becoming 
most  important  in  the  folding  box  in¬ 
dustry.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
industry  is  becoming  highly  mechan¬ 
ized,  especially  in  the  loading  of  the 
finished  cartons.  The  packaging  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  speeded  up  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  in  some  instances, 
doubled.  Thus  the  present  day  carton¬ 
ing  machine  is  a  high  speed  precision 
unit.  It  is  carefully  adjusted  to  open 
the  carton  and  insert  the  product.  If 
the  carton  varies  in  dimension  it  will 
jam  in  the  cartoning  machine. 

Thus,  it  is  most  important  for  the 
boxmaker  to  continually  strive  for 
greatest  accuracy  and  unijormity  of 
the  finished  product.  The  old  days 
when  the  cartoning  machine  ran  at 
slow  speed,  and  where  variations  in 
dimensions  did  not  matter,  are  now 
over.  The  mechanization  of  the  filling 
process  has  in  turn  thrown  a  greater 
load  on  the  boxmaker. 


MAKE  IT  LOOSE  LEAF 
with  DUO-TANG 


W*  con  convcrl 
your  printed 
cover  stock  Into 
Due-Tong  Covers. 
Ideal  for  Catologs, 


lions,  Monualt. 


Complet*  Duo-Tang 
looso'laaf  covers 
with  built-in  double¬ 
prong  fasteneri 
available  In  four 
different  grades  of 
material.  Immediate 
delivery. 


200  S.  Heofiu  St  ,  Chicago  7,  III. 


Redesigning  Boxes 

QH.  it.  if.,  Philadelphia,  writes: 
e  “Perhaps  we  are  a  bit  old  fash- 
convert  ioned,  but  we  can’t  go  along  with  all 
«k"!nio  about  complete  redesign  of 

Covers.**  boxes.  If  a  product  sells  and  has  sold 

oiologs,  over  the  years  why  change  the  pack- 

age?” 

A  In  packaging,  as  in  everything 
else,  originality  pays.  But  there 
is  much  to  be  learned,  too,  from  a  re¬ 
examination  of  those  designs  which 
have  enjoyed  long  standing  success. 
Certainly  packages  that  have  proven 
successful  need  not  be  redesigned. 
While  it  is  true  that  packages  help  to 
sell  a  product,  in  order  for  a  product 
to  remain  in  the  top  sales  class  con¬ 
tinuously,  it  must  be  a  quality  product. 
Nevertheless  a  tried  and  proven  pack¬ 
age  and  a  good  trade  mark  go  hand 
in  hand  with  a  quality  product.  Yes, 
package  redesign  can  be  overdone. 
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2. 


TO  MAINTAIN  color  register 
TO  PREVENT  static 


3. 


4. 


TO  ELIMINATE  cracking  and  hardening 
of  composition  rollers. 

TO  AVOID  curly  stock. 


THESE  are  cold  weather  dry  air  problems  which  are 
solved  by  automatic  Armstrong  Steam  Humidifiers.  The 
small  02  unit  illustrated  will  handle  up  to  40,000  cu. 
ft.,*  lists  for  only  $120.00  complete,  ready  for  installa¬ 
tion.  Hundreds  of  these  units  are  in  use  in  printing  and 
paper  converting  plants  throughout  the  country.  Ask 
for  list  of  users  and  your  copy  of  Armstrong’s  new  12- 
PAGE  BULLETIN  giving  complete  details  on  operation 
and  installation  of  these  money  saving  units. 

ARMSTRONG  MACHINE  WORKS 
877  MAPIE  ST.,  THREE  RIVERS,  MICHIGAN 

*Assutmng  70®F  temp,,  two  ah  changes  per  hour. 


ARMSTRONG  Steeun  HUMIDIFIERS 
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'V  9  O  C<»  □  ///O^ 

by  Albert  H.  Highton 


0.  T.  S.,  Beloit,  Wis.:  “What  is  the 
difference  between  a  simile  and  a  meta¬ 
phor?” 

As  a  figure  of  speech,  simile  is  a 
comparison  proclaimed  as  such  ( indi¬ 
cated  frequently  with  as  or  like) :  a 
metaphor  is  a  tacit  comparison,  a  sug¬ 
gested  likeness  or  analogy  made  by 
using  a  word  or  idea  in  place  of  an¬ 
other.  Examples:  Simile:  “growing  like 
a  weed”  Metaphor:  “blazing  (prepar¬ 
ing,  or  leading)  the  way.” 


HUMIDIFYING 

SYSTEMS 


F.  A.,  Shawnee,  Okla.:  “What  is  the 
meaning  of  poenology?” 

Poenology,  now  more  commonly 
spelled  penology,  is  the  study  of  prison 
management  and  methods  for  reform¬ 
ing  criminals. 


Low  Cost  Insurance 
against  Trouble  and  Delay 

•  eliminate  static  curling,  wrinkling 
and  uneven  stock  piling 

•  avoid  choke-ups,  resetting  rollers 

•  improve  register,  speed  up  runs 


S.  M.,  Ogden,  Utah:  "From  what 
source  come  the  lines:  ‘When  Greek 
meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of 
war’?” 

The  original  quotation,  reading. 
“When  Greeks  joined  Greeks,  then  was 
the  tug  of  war,”  is  taken  from  the  play 
by  Nathaniel  Lee  (1665-1692),  “Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great.”  act  4.  scene  1. 


ONLY  WALTON  HAS 


•  low  installation  cost  ...  no  com¬ 
pressors  nor  duct  work  required 

•  on  ideal  means  for  providing  either 
spot,  booster  or  complete  humidi¬ 
fication 

•  simplicity  that  assures  low  main¬ 
tenance  cost  by  plant's  own  crew 

WRITE  TODAY 
for  Free  Brochure 


M.  R.  E.,  Canton,  Ohio:  ‘‘Can  you 
j  explain  why  a  small  pocket  knife  is  also 

- I  called  a  penknife?” 

“Penknife”  orginated  during  the 
period  of  quill  pens.  It  was  used  for 
sharpening  them. 
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Mfd.  by  Graphic  Machine  Corp.,  Waltham,  Ma 

THE  PADDY  CARBON  INTERLEAVING  MACHINE 

is  FASTER  .  .  .  MORE  VERSATILE  .  .  .  MORE  ACCURATE 


II.  Complete  26  x  29  bed  plate  area,  front 
A,  center  B,  and  rear  sections  C  lower 
and  elevate  to  allow  work  to  build  up, 
and  to  make  it  practical  and  profitable 
to  tip  carbon  to  center  of  long  throated 
.  forms. 

2.  Front  section  lifts  off  when  running 
short  forms,  allowing  operator  to  move 

HI!  m  CMPUTE  INFMIUTIOII: 


closer,  reducing  fatigue  and  resulting  in 
increased  production  and  accuracy. 

3.  Bed  plate  elevates  smoothly  by  means  of 
counter  balance  weights,  no  springs. 

4.  Combination  of  bed  plate  and  special 
features  of  gumming  head  insures  auto¬ 
matic  hairline  registration  to  back  guide. 
Finger-tip  set-up  changes  without  use 
of  tools. 


NEW  ENGLAND  DUPLICATING  COMPANY.  INC.,  212  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON  11.  MASSACHUSEnS 

^  _  NallMal  III  Einrt  Wslraitifs 


Uses  Two  Colors  of  String 

In  tying  forms,  I  use  two  colors  of 
string — red  and  white.  On  forms  that 
are  to  be  held  for  future  use,  I  use 
red.  On  forms  that  can  be  re-distributed, 
1  use  white.  When  I  have  time  for 
throwing  in,  the  color  of  string  keeps 
me  from  killing  the  wrong  forms.  On 
small  forms,  such  as  comer  cards  or 
forms  for  pill  envelopes  that  repeat,  I 
use  a  couple  of  wraps  around  with 
Scotch  brand  tape.  This  makes  a  com¬ 
pact  piece,  easily  picked  up  or  stored 
and  can  be  put  in  the  chase  without 
the  necessity  of  untying  or  tying  up 
again  when  job  is  completed. 

Darrell  Griffey-Prinler 
409  N.  Purdum  St. 
Kokomo,  Ind. 

Hardened  Adhesives 

These  adhesives  sometimes  offer  a 
serious  problem,  especially  when  wrap¬ 
pings  with  the  edges  coated  with  glue 
or  mucilage  have  laid  for  some  time 
without  attention.  A  simple  and  effec¬ 


tive  solvent  is  a  little  diluted  brown 
sugar  applied  to  the  hardened  edges 
with  a  cloth.  Where  the  adhesive  has 
hardened  in  pot  or  kettle  a  small 
({uantity  dropped  into  receptacle  can 
he  most  effective. 

Another  agent  also  suitable  for  the 
same  purpose  is  glycerine;  but  this 
has  to  be  used  in  more  moderate 
quantities. 

John  J.  Fisher 

150  Beale  St. 

W oUaston,  Mass. 

Removing  Dried  Ink 

Having  read  several  answers  to  print¬ 
ing  problems  in  GAM  (to  our  mind  the 
best  little  printer’s  magazine  published ) 
thought  we  would  pass  along  the  fol¬ 
lowing  and  perhaps  help  some  other 
harried  printer  out  of  a  difficulty. 

We  use  a  quantity  of  a  special  ink 
which  has  caused  us  many  hours  of 
labor  and  the  pressman  numerous  cuss 
words.  This  ink  dries  on  the  plate  in 
the  matter  of  minutes,  and  sometimes 


NIFTY  for  '50 

STOCK  CUTS  and  STOCK  PHOTOS 

Request  CUTAIOG  76  TODAYI 

The  printer  with  Ideas  serves  the  client  best.  This 
60  page,  size  9x12  plastic  bound  Cutalog  places 
“NIFTY”  ideas  at  your  fingertips.  You’re 
“NIFTY”  in  ’50  with  illustrated  ideas  easy  to  use 
and  economical. 

CUTAIOG  76  is  FREE — WRITE  NOWI 

COBB  SHINN,  721  UNION  STREET.  INDIANAPOLIS  25,  IND. 
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Name- 


Company. 


4  easy  steps 

No  skill  required  to 
produce  beautiful 
binding 


GENERAL  BINDING  CORPORATION 

808  W.  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  III. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  at  once  your  new  free  Bulletin 
No.  1700  describing  this  new  GBC  equipment  and 
giving  all  details,  pictures,  amazing  low  prices. 


CLOSE:  Release  handle 
ond  remove  finished  job. 


Address _ 

City _ Zone _ State. 


bend  coupon 


GBC®  PLASTIC  BINDING  EQUIPMENT 

designed  to  make  short  runs  profitable 


PUNCHING:  Insert 
1  paper. .. p u sh  down 
handle. 


For  the  first  time  in  binding  history,  both  the  large  and  small 
printer  and  binder  can  add  popular  plastic  binding  to  their 
trade  services  at  absolute  minimum  investment ...  can  make 
money  on  binding  jobs  of  all  types.  The  reason  is  GBC's  new 
table-model  plastic  binding  equipment  available  now  in  both  12- 
and  16-inch  models.  A  few  small  plastic  binding  jobs  con  easily 
pay  off  the  entire  original  investment  for  these  GBC  units.  Punch 
up  to  6,000  sheets,  and  bind  150  to  250  average  books  an  hour. 
GBC  plastic  bindings  come  in  a  full  range  of  diameters  and 
striking  colors  in  both  wide  and  narrow  back  styles.  Send 
coupon  below  for  complete  details  and  amazing  introductory 
TEST  OFFER! 


OPEN  BINDING: 

A  Operation  opens  rings 
mechanically. 


U.S.  and  Foreign  Patents  have  been  applied  for  on  GBC  Binders  and  on  GBC  Binding  Equipment 

WOIID'S  lARGiST  PIODUCfRS  6T  MECHANICAL  tlNDINOS 


INSERT:  Slip  covers 
and  sheets  onto  open 
rings. 


J  Easy^ 


Simple  •  Fast 


operate 


WRfT£  .  FOR  FRFf 
SAMPLE  SHEETS.  STATI 
SIZE  WANTED.  STOCKED 
IN  ROLL  WIDTHS  FOR 


EVERY  PRESS. 


ITS  TOUGH  JUTE  FIBRES 


LONGEST  RUNS. 


RIEGEl  PAPER  [ORP. 


while  running.  Then  we  have  to  stop 
and  wash  up.  The  ink  being  alcohol, 
acid  and  oil  proof  is  hard  to  start.  None 
of  the  usual  cleaners  will  touch  it  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  half  an  hour  or  more  to 
clean  it  off  the  plate.  One  day  we  had 
a  bright  idea.  We  went  to  the  grocerv' 
and  bought  a  box  of  S  O  S  pads  (the 
kind  for  cleaning  pots  and  pans)  then 
we  turned  a  little  gasoline  on  the  plate 
and  rubbed  it  with  the  pad  and  in  a 
second  the  plate  was  as  clean  as  when 
new.  But  this  ink  does  not  dry  on  the 
rollers  for  several  days. 

H.  M.  Downs 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 


The  NEW 

"AGRIPPA"  PRINTER'S  GAUGE 


A  NEW  IDEA  IN  ABSOLUTE  GRIPPING 


Cannot  Slip  •  Cannot  Dig  Under 

Will  hold  perfect  Register — Easy  to  Oper¬ 
ate.  Can  be  moved  up  or  down  5/16  inch. 
DURABLE — Will  not  be  flattened  by  leads 
or  small  type. 

Price  for  set  of  three — $2.50  and  worth  it. 

ORDER  TOUR  SET  NOW.  DEALERS  WRITE: 
A.  F.  MURPHY 
DIE  &  MACHINE  COMPANY 
370  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston  10,  Mass. 


When  Perforating 

★  We  have  finally  solved  that  old 
problem  of  how  to  get  a  good  sharp 
rut  with  perforating  rule,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  prevent  the  rule  from  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  tympan. 

The  ingredients  are  type-high  per¬ 
forating  rule,  a  strip  of  metal  (we  used 
a  piece  that  came  off  a  packing  box — 
about  two  points  thick,  steel,  about  a 
third  of  an  inch  wide  and  as  long  as 
the  perforation  required)  and  double- 
hacked  tape.  The  strip  is  positioned  on 
the  packing  under  the  tympan  so  that 
it  is  hit  by  the  rule.  It  is  held  down  by 
the  double-backed  Scotch  tape,  which 
also  holds  down  the  tympan. 

IF.  D.  Richards  Jr. 
The  Colfax  Cronicle 
Colfax,  La. 


MIHtli/IIZE  LOST  TIME 

caused  by  "Wrap-ups” 
on  your  web  presses. 

INSTALL  THE  COOKSEY 
SYSTEM  OF  WEB  CONTROL 

Write  for  folder  101G 

COLLMAR  CORPORATION 

35  E.  WACKER  DRIVE  •  CHICAGO  1 
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OLD  FASHIONED  #  MODERN  # 


GALLEY  END  LOCKS 

INSIDE 

INSIDE 

INSIDE 

GALLEY 

PER 

GALLEY 

PER 

GALLEY 

PER 

WIDTH 

100 

WIDTH 

100 

WIDTH 

100 

1 3  pica 

$  8.96 

7'/2  in. 

11.20 

111/2  in. 

15.68 

23/^  in. 

8.96 

81/2  in. 

13.44 

12  in. 

16.80 

3V2  in. 

8.96 

83/4  in. 

13.44 

123^  in.  . 

20.16 

3%  in. 

8.96 

9  in. 

13.44 

15  in. 

23.52 

26  Vi  pica 

11.20 

91/2  in. 

13.44 

171/4  in. 

25.76 

6  in. 

11.20 

10  in. 

13.44 

18  in. 

26.88 

614  in. 

11.20 

lOV^  in. 

13.44 

191/2  in. 

29.12 

GALLEY  SIDE  LOCKS 

8  in. 

12  in. 

8.96 

13.44 

20%  Higher  in 

Less  Thar 

1  100  Lots — Minimum  Order  25  of  Any  One  Size 

Order  By  Inside  Galley  Width 

—  Ten  Year  Guarantee 

RIEHL  GALLEY  LOCK  COMPANY,  INC. 

1312  Ontario  St.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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V.ANFREDONIA  MACHINE  CO 

17  14  BROADWAY,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  N  Y 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  ENVELOPES 
,  »ith  tk* 


INTERCHANGEABLE 

^  EMVELOPE 
f.Cr  MACHINES 


Bank  Check  Electrotypes 

O  1  r  W.K.D.  would  like  to  locate 
U  1  .  a  source  of  supply  for  stock 

bank  check  electrotypes. 

Spaceband  Cleaner  Repairs 
O  1  ^  R.  B.  W.  would  like  to  know 
ttiU.  ^here  he  can  obtain  repairs 
for  the  automatic  spaceband  cleaner 
manufactured  by  the  Fuller  Machine 
Company.  The  model  number  is 
FW45. 

Wheel  for  Vignette 

O  1  *7  L.  H.  R.  wants  to  know  where 
^  •  he  can  obtain  a  roulette 

wheel  to  put  a  vignette  on  an  engrav¬ 
ing. 

Acme  Addresser 
Q  1  O  J.  E.  M.  would  like  to  know 
1  O .  Yvhat  firm  manufactures  the 
Acme  Addresser  so  that  he  can  obtain 
parts  and  additional  operating  informa¬ 
tion. 


Makes 

com¬ 

pletely 

Hummed 

and 

finished 

open 

tide 

quality 

envel¬ 

opes. 


Write  for  com¬ 
plete  Informa¬ 
tion. 


A  great  variety  of  sizes  and  styles  can  be  made 
on  one  machine. 


padding 


Just  what  the  doctor  ordered  for 
fast-drying  padding  work.  No 
odor;  no  trouble  cleaning 
brushes.  'Remains  flexible.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  Carbon  Snap-Out 
work.  ^  — 


Stock  Envelopes 

The  following  firms  have  written  to 
inform  us  that  they  stock  the  enve¬ 
lopes  mentioned  in  Information  Please 
inquiry  No.  311  (page  110,  November, 
1949) :  Western  Envelope  and  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  705  S.  Wells  St.,  Chicago  7, 
111.;  Kenneth  W.  Fosburg  Co.,  559 
Buffalo  St.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Illinois 
Envelope  Company,  413  Monroe  St., 
Toledo  4,  0. 

Hill  Billy  Blotters 

GAM  thanks  Seth  Thornton  and 
Son  for  informing  us  that  the  Hill 
Billy  blotters  mentioned  in  Informa- 
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BURRA6E  GLUE  COMPANY 

DEPT.  G 

15  VANOEWATER  ST. 
NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 


—  LOWER  THAN  PRE-WAR  PRICES  — 

New  STEEL  SHELVING 

ADJUSTABLE 
HEAVY  GAUGE 

Immediate 
Delivery! 

$1550 


NO  LESS  THAN 
3  UNITS  SOLD 

Each  Unit 
Consists  of 

6 — 18"x36”  shelves 
20  Gauge 
4 — 83"  Uprights 
Shipped  K.  D. 

With  All 
Necessary  Bolts 

Easily  Assembled 

Additional  Units  Can  Quickly  Be  Bolted  Together 


1 

B 

■ 

s 

■ 

9 

0 

OTHER  UNIT  SIZES 

AVAILABLE 

COMMERCIAL 

12"x36"— 24  Go.  Shelves . 

. $12.25 

24"x36"— 20  Go.  Shelves . 

. $18.50 

INDUSTRIAL 

12"x36" — 20  Go.  Shelves . . 

. $13.25 

1 8"x36"— 1 8  Ga.  Shelves . 

. $17.50 

24"x36"— 18  Ga.  Shelves . 

. $20.75 

HEAVY  DUTY 

12"x36"— 18  Ga.  Shelves . 

. $15.00 

18"x36"— 16  Ga.  Shelves . 

. $19.50 

24"x36"— 16  Ga.  Shelves . 

. $23.00 

Take  Advantage  Of  Our  Engineering  Service  Without  Obligation 

PHONE,  WRITE  OR  WIRE  YOUR  ORDER  NOWI 

Universal  Business  Equipment  Ca 


533  SOUTH  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO  5 


Tel.  HAR.  7-4878 


SELL  AS  A  LIMIT 


CASIONBONDPAK 
Hits  II  tiies  •  sm 


CASION  UTILITY  BOX 
ciiltins  SM  tits  sbHts  • 
ISill  •  "litt  •  10  Hie 


HUY  AS  A  LIMIT  *  (^MveKcettf- doMtfuict- (^icoM  *  SELL  AS  A  LIMIT 
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LIKE  CHORUS  GIRLS! 

The  outstanding  fact  about  Compo  rules 
is  UNIFORMITY.  High  class  per¬ 
formance  !  1 

All  faces  in  stock— immediate  delivery, 
LOW  PRICES.  2  to  36  pt.  100  lbs. 
minimum  (may  include  assortment). 

All  rules,  lb .  28c 

All  spacing  materials  from  2  pt<  leads 
through  36  pt.  furniture,  in- 

eluding  .853  and  .875,  lb _ 

Prices  sub/eef  to  chonge.  Cbecic  with  order. 
Send  for  hanger  well  chart,  FREEI 


COMPO  RULE  CO. 

6151  S.  Rhodes  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  III. 


AMERICAN 


AMERICAN  ROLLER  COMPANY 
1342  N.  HALSTED  ST.,  CHICAGO  22 
225  N.  New  Jersey  St.,  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 


,  lion  Please  No.  313  (page  98,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1949)  can  be  supplied  by  The 
'  Edwards  Press,  Osceola,  Mo. 

Maker  of  Prayer  Cards 

In  answer  to  Information  Please 
j  No.  307  (page  110,  November,  1949), 
N.  G.  Bftsevi,  Inc.,  writes  that  its  ad- 
I  dress  is  68  E.  Ninth  St.,  New  York  3. 

i  Linoleum  Blocks 

GAM  thanks  the  several  firms  who 
have  informed  us  that  the  linoleum 
blocks  mentioned  in  Information 
Please  No.  310  (page  110,  November. 
1949)  can  be  supplied  by  Kelsey  Press- 
Company,  45  Crown  St.,  Meriden. 
Conn.  The  Dobson-Evans  Company, 
1100  W.  Third  Ave.,  Columbus  12,  0., 
writes  that  it  also  can  supply  these 
linoleum  blocks. 


WHY  are 

COST  CUTTER  "SAW  SALES 
Increasing  Daily? 


W  hen  industry  is  riding  high,  Cost 
Cutter  sales  are  normal.  Paradoxically, 
when  wheels  slacken  and  buyers  become 
more  wary,  the  Cost  Cutter  gains  mo¬ 
mentum. 


njj  Vv.  _  V 

hy?  Because  today  you  must  purchase  the 
machine  that  will  cost  the  least  in  maintenance 
and  repair;  require  the  least  time  for  set-ups  and 
adjustments;  and  give  the  most  in  safe  operation, 
accuracy,  and  long  life.  Smart  buyers  today 
check  all  makes  before  purchasing  .  •  .  and 
usually  choose  the  COST  CUTTER. 


Write  today  for  literature  and  prices. 


G.  B.  NELSON  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  24 


508-514  SOUTH  KOLMAR  AVENUE 


SsOlWS  by  Larston  D.  Farrar 


The  year  1950  is  going  to  be  1949  all  over  again — with  greater 
problems  for  management  in  the  printing  industry. 

Congress  comes  back  into  session  January  3  facing  momentous  de¬ 
cisions.  Every  problem  affects  your  business,  in  one  way  or  another. 
Some  of  the  decisions  will  draw  cheers;  others  will  cause  brickbats. 

It’s  likely  that  Congress  will:  1 — Appropriate  about  as  much  money 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  as  it  did  for  the  present  one,  which  ends  next 
June  30.  This  will  assure  a  continuing  deficit  of  at  least  $4  billion. 

2 — Pass  a  postal  increase  bill  on  second-class  mail,  but  not  one  provid¬ 
ing  for  as  much  revenue  from  this  source  as  administration  wheel-horses 
will  demand. 

3 — Remove  war-time  excise  taxes  on  a  wide  variety  of  goods  and 
services,  including  the  three  per  cent  excise  on  electrical  service,  the 
excise  tax  on  all  kinds  of  transportation  and  those  on  certain  types  of 
equipment. 

4 — Pass  the  Social  Security  bill  which  almost  squeaked  through  last 
session.  (The  share  of  SS  payments  by  employers  and  employees  went 
up  cents  on  a  dollar  automatically  on  January  1,  1950,  but  this  new 
bill  will  call  for  higher  and  faster  increases  in  the  next  10  years.) 

In  general.  Congress  will  be  no  more  “conservative”  and  no  more 
“liberal”  during  the  second  session  than  it  was  during  the  first  session 
of  the  81st  Congress. 


Increase  of  Paper  Production 

NEWSPRINT  and  paper,  consumption 
of  which  surprised  just  about  everybody 
in  the  last  half  of  1949  (considering  the 
downtrend  in  the  first  half),  will  be  in 
fuller  supply  than  ever  in  1950,  but  not 
down  in  price. 

The  Coosa  River  Newsprint  Company, 
Coosa  Pines,  Ala.,  with  a  capacity  of 
100,000  tons  a  year,  will  begin  operations 
on  a  full  scale  January  2,  1930.  First 
wood  pulp  was  turned  out  December  8. 


A  third  of  the  plant’s  products  will 
become  newsprint,  but  the  remainder  of 
the  bleached  sulphate  it  makes  will  be 
shipped  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  manu¬ 
facture  into  other  paper  products  by  the 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation. 

Organization  of  a  new  source — ^Edmon¬ 
ton  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  to  pro¬ 
duce  70,000  tons  of  newsprint  annually, 
by  the  spring  of  1951,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  by 
William  M.  Owens,  chairman  of  the 
board,  who  said  that  planning  had  been 
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Graphic  Arts 

MACHINES 


With  over  half  a  century  of  experience,  SOUTHWORTH 
designs  and  builds  its  equipment  to  meet  actual  oper¬ 
ating  conditions.  That's  why  SOUTHWORTH  machines 
are  "famous  for  quality"  the  world  round! 

_  Other  South  worth  Products 

Paper  Conditioners,  Holdfast  Hangers, 
Skid  -  Lifts,  Punch  Heads  and  custom 
built  machines  to  meet  special  problems. 

•  ■  Literature  and  Detaih  on  Request. 


SOUTHWORTH 

POWIH 

PUNCH 


\  30  Warren  Ave.  -  Portland,  Maine 

Tel.  4-1424 

"OVER  SO  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS" 


GRAPHIC  ARTS 
DIVISION 


Soutbworth 

Humidifter 
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tinilcr  way  tor  tivc  years,  engineers  al¬ 
ready  are  on  the  scene,  and  negotiations 
with  the  Province  of  Alberta  have  been 
completed. 

Paper  prices  did  not  fall  appreciably 
in  1949,  as  predicted  here  a  year  ago, 
and  they  will  not  fall  much,  if  at  all,  in 
1950.  Producers  are  having  to  hold  prices 
because  their  costs  are  rigid — just  like 
yours. 

Incidentally,  Harold  S.  Foley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Powell  River  Sales  Company, 
Ltd.,  said  in  Los  Angeles  that  there 
would  be  no  change  in  his  company’s 
prices  on  January  1,  as  was  rumored.  The 
assessment  of  extra  freight  charges  on 
water  shipments  to  California  points  will 
be  discontinued  as  of  that  date,  how¬ 
ever. 

Costs  Will  Be  Up— Profits  Down 

ECONOMICALLY,  1950  is  expected  to 
bring  out  the  mettle  in  businessmen  as 
has  no  other  year  in  the  past  decade,  in 
the  opinion  of  government  economists 
here. 

Business,  failures  now  total  each  month 
more  than  the  number  of  new  businesses 
being  opened. 

Costs  are  creeping  up,  as  they  have 
done  steadily  for  months  on  end.  Local 
taxes,  utilities,  transportation  agencies, 
and  other  slight,  but  profit-eating  costs 
will  continue  to  rise  through  1950. 

Yet,  the  velocity  of  currency  will  in¬ 
crease.  Every  businessman  can  handle 
more  dollars  in  1950,  but  how  many  of 
them  he  can  keep  as  profits  at  the  end 
of  the  year  will  be  the  important  ques¬ 
tion.  National  income  will  not  fall  in 
1950.  Due  to  many  factors,  it  may  even 
rise  over  that  of  1948,  the  highest  in 
recorded  history  so  far. 

Problems  With  Minimum  Wage  Law 

WAGE  and  Hour  Administration  offi¬ 
cials  here  report  a  marked  increase  in 
queries  from  printing  executives  on  in- 
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terpretations  of  the  new  75-cent-an-hour 
minimum  wage  law,  which  takes  effect 
January  25. 

Chief  sources  of  confusion,  it  is  said, 
relate  to  interpretation  of  the  “learners, 
apprentices  and  handicapped  workers" 
sectionr 

Best  advice,  at  this  time,  is  to  proceed 
as  you  have  done  in  other  years.  Regula¬ 
tions  now  in  effect  are  in  process  of  re¬ 
vision  and  every  change  must  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal  Register  before 
January  25. 

Part  520  of  the  regulations  outline  the 
rules  governing  the  employment  of  stu¬ 
dent-learners  who  participate  in  vocational 
training  programs.  While  these  rules,  per¬ 
mitting  student-learners  to  work  at  wage 
rates  below  the  statutory  minimum  under 
special  certificates,  were  intended  pri¬ 
marily  for  certain  types  6f  programs 
using  federal  funds,  the  same  rules  also 
cover  legitimate  vocational  training  pro¬ 
grams  operated  by  accredited  schools,  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

Officials  of  W-H  Administration  say 
that  the  new  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
rules  will  take  into  consideration  the 
sub-minimum  rates  and  student-learning 
provisions  to  prevent  curtailment  of  job 
opportunities  for  student  learners. 

If  you  are  faced  with  a  problem  re¬ 
lating  to  student  learners  in  your  shop, 
write  to  Harry  Weiss,  Director,  Wage 
Determinations  and  Exemptions  Branch, 
Wage  and  Hour  Administration,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C. 

Applications  for  student-learner  certifi¬ 
cates  may  be  submitted  to  him  on  official 
forms  furnished  by  the  division. 

An  “apprentice”  under  present  regula¬ 
tions  is  a  person  at  least  16  years  old 
who  is  employed  to  learn  a  skilled  trade, 
in  accord  with  terms  of  a  written  agree¬ 
ment,  which  provides  for  not  less  than 
4,000  hours  of  reasonably  continuous  em¬ 
ployment,  an  approved  schedule  of  work 
experience  through  employment,  at  least 
144  hours  per  year  of  instruction  in 
classes  related  to  his  trade,  provided 
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that  !>uch  classes  are  available  in  his  com¬ 
munity. 

No  employer  can  hire  an  apprentice  at 
a  wage  rate  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
unless  he  has  obtained  approval  of  the 
apprenticeship  agreement  and  has  ob¬ 
tained  a  temporary  certificate  as  provided 
in  the  act’s  regulations. 

The  rules  for  hiring  learners  apply,  in 
relation  to  the  wages,  only  to  youths  who 
may  be  employed  part-time  or  after 
school  in  various  parts  of  a  shop.  Em¬ 
ployment  of  “handicapped”  persons  and 
the  definition  of  what  constitutes  such  a 
person  baffles  many  employers.  Generally 
it  relates  to  the  job  he  is  called  upon  to 
perform  and  the  degree  of  his  incapacity. 
The  employee  must  be  handicapped  for 
the  job  and  not  simply  physically  dis¬ 
abled. 

NLRB  Will  Enforce  Orders  on  ITU 

THE  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  served  notice  on  the  International 
Typographical  Union  that  it  intends  to 
enforce  its  orders  relative  to  abuses  by 
the  union  against  which  the  Board  has 
ruled. 

Acting  on  a  motion  filed  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
the  NLRB  stated  that  it  has  advised  its 
Enforcement  Division  “to  take  steps  seek¬ 
ing  enforcement  of  the  Board’s  order.” 
However,  the  Board  said  that  it  did  not 
feel  proceedings  for  an  injunction  were 
warranted  at  present. 

I’m  had  been  charged  with  instructing 
its  local  officers  to  “ignore  the  Board’s 
orders  until  such  orders  are  enforced  by 
a  court,”  by  the  ANPA.  This  complaint 
was  filed  on  the  basis  of  a  bulletin  sent 
out  to  union  locals  on  November  14  by 
ITU  officials. 

The  NLRB  also  has  informed  I'm  offi¬ 
cials  that  its  policy  is  “not  to  stay  its 
proceedings  in  anticipation  of  the  filing 
of  motions  for  reconsideration,  rehearing 
and  the  like.”  I'm  had  been  granted  an 
extension  until  December  1,  far  beyond 


the  usual  time-limit  of  10  days  generally 
allowed  other  appelants,  to  file  a  rehear¬ 
ing  petition  on  the  NLRB’s  unanimous 
findings  of  October  29. 

ITU  Election  Campaign 

WOODRUFF  Randolph,  president  of 
ITU,  is  getting  set  for  one  of  the  most 
hectic  union  political  battles  of  his  career 
when  he  runs  for  re-election  next  May. 

He  has  re-shuffled  his  running-mates 
so  that  Charles  M.  Lyon,  of  Lyn.\  Mass., 
will  run  for  first  vice-president  o.’’  the 
Progressive  (or  Randolph)  ticket,  in  place 
of  Larry  Taylor,  Tex.,  and  Harold  Clark, 
Columbus,  O.,  will  be  the  candidate  for 
second  vice-president,  replacing  Elme; 
Brown,  New  York. 

Don  F.  Hurd,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Joseph  Bailey,  third  vice-president,  both 
incumbents,  will  run  on  the  Randolph 
ticket  again. 

The  Independents  (anti-Randolph)  slate 
probably  will  be  headed  by  Clifford  G. 
Sparkman,  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  John  R. 
Evans,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  headed 
this  ticket  last  year,  running  as  first 
vice-president.  Mr.  Evans  last  year  piled 
up  the  largest  anti-Randolph  vote  in  I'm 
history,  but  it  was  far  short  of  victory. 

A  statement  of  campaign  issues  drawn 
up  by  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Independent 
Club,  with  more  than  100  members,  has 
been  given  wide  distribution  by  the  In¬ 
dependents  throughout  the  nation.  It  as¬ 
serts  that  Randolph  has  a  “dictatorial 
attitude,”  that  has  been  a  “sorry  and 
costly  substitute  for  ability  at  the  bargain¬ 
ing  table.”  The  Independents  charge  that 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  is  being  used  by  the 
present  I'm  administration  as  a  scapegoat 
for  its  own  blunders. 
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To  permit  the  writer,  the  publisher,  the  advertiser,  the  buyer 
of  printing,  to  put  their  ideas  into  type  without  restriction 
or  limitation  . . .  and  to  produce  type  at  machine 
economy  and  speed  ...  in  clear,  crisp  single  ~ 

types,  correctly  spaced  for  perfect  ^ 

printing  as  no  other  type  setting 


machine  can  do  it. 


Better  Photoengravings 

Continued  from  page  28 

on  a  plate  and  simplifiesi  the  etcher’s 
task,  the  cuts  go  direct  from  the  etcher 
to  the  finisher  who  doesn’t  even  score 
a  single  line  or  do  neither  beveling  nor 
burring,  thus  simplifying  the  mounting 
by  60%.  If  the  subjects  are  small 
portraits,  mounting  time  may  be 
slashed  as  much  as  80%. 

As  strong  as  this  claim  of  economy 
appears  to  be,  it  is  by  no  means 
exaggerated  and  here  are  the  facts: 

The  finisher  hands  the  cuts  to  the 
mounter  who  flush  mounts  them  in 
large  groups,  hut  not  to  the  point  of 
causing  warpage  in  the  case  of  the 
conventional  wood  block. 

The  mounter  now  takes  this  group 
of  halftones  as  one  unit,  presses  the 
hot  plate  to  the  board  and  is  ready 
to  go.  He  proceeds  to  the  Pica  Master 
and  begins  sawing.  The  mounting  is 
placed  square  on  the  block  so  when 
inserting  it  into  the  guide,  the  mounter 
is  set  to  work  without  need  of  circular 
saw  or  trimmer. 

Next,  he  saws  to  the  angle  guide  that 
has  been  placed  on  the  copy  by  the 
artist.  On  each  guide  are  complete  in¬ 
structions  that  go  with  the  job,  in¬ 
cluding  pica  size,  scale  number,  order 
number,  etc. 

When  the  copy  is  set  up  by  the 
artist,  an  allowance  of  possibly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  is  left  on  the  nega¬ 
tive’s  top  and  side  which  are  to  be  cut 
to  exact  measurements.  When  the 
mounter  gets  the  plate,  he  then  cuts 
through  the  two  square  sides  marked 
by  the  angle  guide,  knowing  that  it 
will  not  make  any  difference  if  he  is 
in  a  little  bit,  because  he  has  extra 
space  on  the  other  side  and  most 
photos  can  be  cropped  a  thirty-second 
of  an  inch,  one  way  or  another  from 
the  crop  marks  without  endangering 
the  centering  of  the  subject. 

The  mounter  then  handsaws  the 


side  and  bottom  square,  places  it  to 
the  proper  measurements  for  width, 
and  bandsaws  through,  turns  his  cut 
half  way  around,  places  it  to  the  right 
measure  for  height,  bandsaws  through 
again  and  there’s  the  job  all  dressed 
up  and'  ready  to  go.  Mounting  time 
will  possibly  not  exceed  that  usually 
required  to  simply  bevel  the  plate. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  new  system 
is  as  beneficial  to  the  printer  as  to  the 
photoengraver  and  the  buyer  of  print¬ 
ing  is  not  on  the  losing  end  either. 

Although  this  new  development  has 
been  released  to  the  trade  in  general 
only  recently,  comparative  tests  against 
conventional  methods  have  been  run 
in  several  plants  and  all  have  reported 
a  saving  of  at  least  20%  in  make-up 
and  lock-up  time. 

Typographical  Errors 

There  has  never  been  a  printer  free 
from  typographical  and  other  errors  of 
omission,  commission,  and  ignorance.  Not 
all  printers,  however,  have  had  the 
whimsy  and  charm  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  who  recognizing  his  fallibility,  saw 
the  humor  of  the  matter.  Note  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  John  Clyde  Oswald  tells  the 
story  in  Benjamin  Franklin,  Printer: 

“In  my  last,  a  few  faults  escaped; 
some  belong  to  the  author,  but  most  to 
the  printer.  Let  each  take  his  share  of 
the  blame,  confess  and  amend  for  the 
future.  Printers  indeed  should  be  very 
careful  how  they  omit  a  figure  or  letter, 
for  by  such  means  sometimes  a  terrible 
alteration  is  made  in  the  sense.  I  have 
heard,  that  once  in  a  new  edition  of  the 
Common  Prayer,  the  following  sentence, 
‘We  shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,’  by  the 
omission  of  a  single  letter  became,  ‘We 
shall  all  be  hanged  in  a  moment,’  etc., 
to  the  surprise  of  the  congregation  it 
was  read  to.” 

— Darid  T.  Armstrong 
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as  an  operator, 
Blatchford’s  the 
buy  because  . . . 

it  melts  smoothly  — 
flows  freely  — molds 
sharply  — sets  quickly.  ” 


No  question  about  it,  Blatchford  Metal  too  — ' 
has  everything  it  takes  to  enable  your  Chanci 
operators  to  do  the  best  possible  job  Try  it 
on  their  machines.  And  there  are 
reasons  for  this  —  three  good  reasons.  Keep 
Reason  No.  1  —  the  lead,  tin  and  an-  par- 
timony  are  top  quality.  Metal  resources  place 

and  research  facilities  unmatched  in 
.  .  NATIC 

the  held  assure  this. 

Chicago 

Reason  No.  2  —  these  metals  are  pre-  f/. 
cisely  proportioned.  No  rule  of  thumb  P..W'.Bl 
in  Blatchford  operations!  &Soi>,  h 

Reason  No.  3  —  alloying  operations 
are  under  rigid  control  —  every  batch 
of  Blatchford  reflects  nearly 
100  years  of  metal-mixing 
know-how. 

Ask  your  operators  —  your 
make-up  men  and  pressmen, 
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too  —  what  metal  best  Alls  the  bill. 
Chances  are  they’ll  say,  “Blatchford.” 
Try  it . . .  you  ’ll  see  why. 


Keep  your  metal  stock  always  up  to 
par  —  use  the  famous  Blatchford  re¬ 
placement  plan.  Write  for  details. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY,  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Clereland,  Pittsburgh, 
St.  Louis;  National  Lead  Co.  of  Mass.,  Boston; 
r..  W'.  Blatchford  Co.,  NeuYurk;  Morris  P.  Kirk 
&Son,  Inc..  Los  .Angeles;  .American  Lead Corp., 
Indianapolis:  Georgia  Lead  Works 
(dir  .of Cincinnati  Branch) .  .Atlanta. 


Blatchford . . . 

the  NATIONAL  name 
for  dependable  metal 
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Silk  Screen  Convention 

Continued  jrom  page  34 

sheet  posters,  car  cards,  theatrical  dis¬ 
plays  and  wherever  a  startling  effect 
is  needed.  As  yet,  Day-Glo  paints  are 
best  applied  by  silk  screen  inasmuch  as 
a  rather  heavy  deposit  is  what  gives  this 
unique  paint  that  extra  intensity. 

There  is  also  a  line  of  Day-Glo  that 
is  activated  not  by  sunlight  but  by 
“black  light”  (ultra  violet).  The 
exhibit  of  such  displays  at  the  show 
caused  people  to  stand  and  stare  as 
if  to  check  their  vision,  so  startling  was 
the  effect. 

New  Stencil  Sheet 

A  new  stencil  sheet  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  show  which  seems  to 
have  very  interesting  possibilities.  It  is 
Gumbo,  a  glue  stencil  sheet  which  is 
cut  in  the  usual  manner  of  hand-cut 
him  sheets  but  is  adhered  with  a  Hat 
iron.  It  is  removed  with  water.  The 
advantage  this  stencil  sheet  has  over 
the  standard  him  sheet  is  that  it  is 
less  expensive  than  the  latter.  It  is 
therefore  good  for  large  stencil  areas 
such  as  24-sheet  poster  work. 

An  even  more  important  feature  of 
Gumbo  silk  screen  sheets  is  that  it 
makes  it  possible  to  print  with  lac¬ 
quers.  While  it  is  true  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  “lacquer  proof”  hlms  on  the 
market,  none  of  them  really  resists  the 
action  of  the  lacquer  in  large  runs. 
Gumbo  sheets  cannot  be  employed  with 
any  water  colors  or  any  other  medium 
which  contains  water.  The  price  of 
Gumbo  is  about  half  the  cost  of 
standard  him  sheets. 

Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  tbe  paint  held.  Available  for 
ready  use  are  new  textile  lacquers, 
vinyl  paints,  rubber  paints,  paints  for 
printing  on  glasses,  bottles,  etc.,  colors 
that  resist  acids,  colors  that  dry  in 


10  minutes,  special  colors  for  printing 
on  wood,  metal,  decals;  also  over¬ 
print  varnishes  that  do  not  discolor 
white  board,  crystal  clear  lacquers, 
etc. 

A  nejv  little  instrument  called  the 
Clano  Swivel  Knife  was  demonstrated 
at  the  show.  Joe  Ulano,  who  has  con¬ 
ducted  many  nationwide  technical 
clinics  and  who  has  an  enviable  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  technician  and  supplier  of 
silk  screen  paints,  swears  by  his  new 
“swivel  knife”  and  thinks  it  will  re¬ 
place  the  standard  hxed  stencil  knife 
used  for  the  last  15  years. 

All  in  all  the  show  at  Cleveland 
was  an  excellent  start  in  the  right 
direction.  No  doubt  but  that  those 
responsible  for  planning  next  year’s 
show  will  have  to  think  of  larger 
exposition  space.  It  was  crowded  even 
this  year  and  everybody’s  promised 
to  return  and  to  bring  his  uncle. 

Silk  Screen  Questions 

Continued  from  page  96 

to  any  difference  in  elevation  or  tex¬ 
ture  between  the  printed  and  im¬ 
printed  parts  on  the  paper. 

5.  The  paints  do  not  skin  up  in  the 
containers.  It  is  not  essential  that  the 
cans  be  covered  when  not  in  use.  No 
varnish,  oil  or  other  protective  fluid 
is  necessary  to  prevent  formation  of  a 
surface  crust. 

If  the  advertising  circulars  frankly 
stated  the  limitations  of  these  paints, 
the  manufacturers  would  receive  fewer 
complaints  from  irate  users  of  silk 
screen  who  have  come  to  grief  because 
they  made  improper  use  of  these  col¬ 
ors!  Certainly,  these  paints  have 
enough  merit  to  get  wide  acceptance 
if  their  uses  were  well  defined  and 
their  limitations  frankly  stated  by  the 
paint  manufacturers  themselves. 
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Here  are  aptly  illustrated  Elrod  versatility  and  its 
wide  range  of  product— an  abundance  of  leads, 
slugs,  rule  border  and  base  material  from  1  point 
to  36  points  in  thickness — all  from  a  single  ma¬ 
chine.  Simple  in  design  and  mechanism,  the  Elrod 
consistently  delivers  an  accurate  product  of  high 
quality  that  meets  exacting  modern  printing  re¬ 
quirements.  An  Elrod  installation  in  your  plant 
will  help  to  end  strip  material  shortages,  with 
consequent  wasteful  practices,  and  assures  a 
continuous  supply  for  most  composing  room 
needs.  The  Elrod  is  dependable,  efficient  equip¬ 
ment  which  has  proved  itself  through  the  years 
in  hundreds  of  important  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plants,  to  complete  satisfaction  of  the  user. 
Write  us  for  full  information  as  to  how  the  Elrod 
will  help  to  better  your  composing  room  output. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago  14 
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Coop  Printing  Plant 

by  Chris  Roberts 

COOPERATIVE  ownership  and  op¬ 
eration  of  a  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plant  really  works!  The  Pathfinder 
Press  of  Fremont,  Nebraska  has  the 
record  to  prove  that  it  does!  Coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  conduct  of  various  parts  of 
the  business  is  easier  today  than  when 
the  Press  started  in  January  1945. 

It  all  began  when  the  Hammond 
Print,  a  68-year  old  concern  became 
the  Fremont  Printing  Company  and 
was  offered  for  sale  to  Type  &  Press  of 
Illinois  for  dismantling. 

Then  four  of  the  Hammond  staff 
got  an  idea.  John  Strickland,  pressman, 
Lem  Toole,  printer,  Ray  Roberts,  op¬ 
erator,  and  Chris  Roberts,  advertising- 
man,  on  the  day  crating  of  the  old  plant 
was  taking  place,  sat  down  with  a  law¬ 
yer  friend  and  worked  out  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  made  regulations,  and  designated 
duties,  then  stuffed  the  crates  into  the 
furnace,  bought  the  old  shop,  added  the 
Utica,  Nebraska,  Sun,  and  with  a  few 
additional  purchases  made,  the  plant 
was  ready  for  “full  steam”  ahead. 

A  four-page  tabloid  was  launched 
immediately.  This  was  followed  with 
an  increase  to  8-pages  of  enlarged  size. 
Job  printing  orders  filled  the  plant, 
and  gains  followed  gains  until  now  the 
plant  runs  three  and  one-half  times  the 
first  year’s  volume. 

Cooperation  was  winning  in  spite  of 
this  strange  system  that  did  not  seem 
to  need  a  “bossman,”  a  “head,”  or  a 
“chief.”  Each  one  was  an  equal,  an 
operator  and  stockholder,  to  come  and 
go  as  he  pleased,  to  work  long  or  short 
hours  and  without  anyone  giving  orders. 

Sure,  the  equal  operator-stockholders 
of  the  Pathfinder  Press  were  told  that 
such  a  system  (if  you’d  call  it  such) 
just  would  not  work.  It’s  been  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  worker’s  prayer  ...  a  de¬ 
cided  success  from  any  viewpoint  .  ,  . 
and  the  Pathfinder  Press  of  Fremont, 
Nebraska,  couldn’t  he  argued  out  of  it. 


The  plant,  at  peak,  uses  up  to  four¬ 
teen  operators,  but  not  one  is  vital  to 
the  production,  for  reason  that  the  own¬ 
er-operators  work  their  own  patterns 
and  cover  all  departments  of  printing 
and  publishing,  meshing  together  into  a 
smooth-running  unit.  Each  one  is  con¬ 
stantly  aware  that  any  loss  he  may 
create  is  a  loss  for  himself,  consequent¬ 
ly  cooperation  is  the  “watch-word”  as 
each  one  is  interested  in  progress  at  all 
times. 

It  takes  a  reasonable  amount  of  fair- 
mindedness,  willingness  and  specializa¬ 
tion. 

The  many  visitors  to  the  “one  and 
only  kind  of  plant”  say,  “You  can  feel 
this  thing  called  cooperation  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place  .  .  .  nothing 
tense,  no  strained  relations.” 

The  Pathfinder  Press  at  Fremont, 
Nebraska  has  proved  conclusively  that 
a  cooperative  printing  plant  can  suc¬ 
ceed  .  .  .  and  beyond  all  expectations. 

Stereotyping  Questions 

Continued  from  page  84 

prove  the  mat  impression  and  quality 
of  the  stereotype  plate,  made  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  producing  page  mats  for 
curved  plate  casting,  finishing  and 
printing. 

1.  Select  a  type  form  containing  a 
variety  of  type  faces  and  screen  illus¬ 
trations  within  a  section  of  the  form. 
Also,  make  certain  that  the  stereotype 
chase  is  uniformly  level,  preferably 
at  the  same  level  with  the  type  under 
pressure — .916". 

2.  Observe  special  care  in  planing 
the  type  surface  and  lock-up. 

3.  Mold  a  full-page  mat  from  this 
type  form  under  the  prevailing  mold¬ 
ing  conditions,  marking  the  mat  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conditions  molded  and 
cutting  a  section  from  this  mat,  four 
to  six  inches  square,  indicated  as 
existing  standard. 

4.  Mold  a  full-page  mat  from  the 
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FEDERAL  AT  76TH 
CHICAGO  16.  Ill 


0  M  RAPPORT 
PRESIDENT 


These  finer  accessories  score 
every  time  with  pressmen  shoot¬ 
ing  for  quality.  That  is  why,  year 
after  year,  the  demand  for  Mer¬ 
cury  rollers  and  blankets  has 
constantly  increased. 
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same  type  with  the  change  of  molding 
conditions  made,  blanket-  pressure- 
heat  or  time,  as  the  case  may  be.  Trim 
an  identical  section  from  the  page 
mold  as  the  standard  specimen,  clearly 
indicating  on  the  section  the  change 
made. 

5.  If  more  than  one  change  is  made, 
repeat  No.  4.  taking  one  full-page  mat 
impression  of  the  same  type  form, 
using  the  same  section  and  area  in 
each  instance. 

6.  Dry  all  of  the  test  mat  sections 
flat,  and  tape  together  for  flat  casting. 

7.  Take  a  flat  cast,  shell  high  pre¬ 
ferably,  simultaneously  of  the  test  mat 
sections.  Each  cast  section  identified 
both  as  to  number  of  test  and  with 
No.  1  “Standard”  and  each  subsequent 
test  number  indicated  with  change, 
also  the  change  made.  Markings  may 
be  written  on  the  back  of  the  cast. 

8.  Place  each  section  on  a  level 
surface  and,  using  a  depth  gauge. 


measure  accurately  the  result  com¬ 
pared  with  depth  measurements  previ¬ 
ously  taken  from  identical  points  on 
the  type  form,  and  note  the  measure¬ 
ments  to  determine  advantage  or  dis¬ 
advantage  as  the  result  produces. 

9.  If'among  the  change,  or  changes 
tested,  advantage  is  indicated,  it  is 
advisable  to  move  the  conditions  of 
advantage  into  use  as  “standard  pro¬ 
cedure”  which  should  remain  in  use 
until  some  subsequent  test  of  advan¬ 
tage  shows  it  should  be  replaced. 

10.  A  record  of  such  experiments 
will  contribute  to  the  understanding 
of  what  happens  and  why  in  molding, 
and  will  eliminate  duplication  and 
repetition  common  with  promiscuous 
types  of  molding  experiments. 

Thus,  the  tests  are  made  through 
reliable  measurements,  and  with  the 
least  cost,  time  and  effort  involved, 
plus  at  a  time  when  such  experiments 
are  convenient. 


This  Issue’s  Front  Cover 

The  illuttration  of  Framklin  on  the 
front  cover  of  this  issue  of  GAM  is 
from  a  woodcut  made  by  Charles 
Tursakf  Chicago. 

Mr*  Turzak's  interest  in  the  wood^ 
cut  began  some  years  ago  when  he 
attended  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  class  conducted  by  the  late 
Ernst  F.  Detterer,  That  interest  has 
continued  for  more  than  20  years, 
during  which  time  Mr.  Turzak  has 
made  several  hundred  woodcuts. 

His  first  book  **Abraham  Lincoln^ 
Biography  in  Woodcuts,**  which  Mr. 
Turzak  published  in  1933,  contained 
36  woodcuts.  His  second  book,  **Ben» 
jamin  Franklin^— Biography  in  Wood* 
cuts,**  which  Covici*Friede,  Inc,,  New 
York,  published  in  1935,  contained 
S7  woodcuts.  The  Franklin  book  dif* 
fered  from  the  Lincoln  book  in  that 
it  had  text  accompsmying  the  pictures. 
The  text,  written  by  Mrs,  Turzak, 
gave  a  running  account  of  the  most 
important  episodes  in  the  life  of 
Franklin, 

In  addition  to  making  woodcuts. 
Mr.  Turzak  trorks  in  taster  color  and 
in  oil.  He  has  also  done  several 
murals.  He  has  exhibited  in  many  im* 
portant  galleries. 
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Consider  the  wide  variety  of  work  you  can  do  on  the 
BRACKETT  All-Purpose  Single  Head  “UTILITY”  Strip¬ 
per  ...  a  few  examples  are  illustrated.  Consider  Its  speed 
and  range  .  .  .  turns  out  1,500  to  1,600  net  per  hour  of 
books  of  sheets  of  average  length.  Applies  a  flat  strip 
down  the  center  of  a  sheet  any  size  up  to  24".  Back  strips 
square  or  round  back  books  of  up  to  2"  thick  and  will  turn 
over  1%"  of  tape  on  either  side  of  a  book.  Anyway  you 
consider  It,  here’s  a  Stripper  to  grow  with.  It  gets  things 
done  . .  .  builds  up  volume  . . .  cuts  down  costs  .  .  .  makes 
more  money  for  you  every  day.  Ideal  for  Book  Binders, 
Manufacturing  Stationers,  Paper  Box  Manufacturers, 
Bank  Supply  Houses,  Tablet  and  School  Supply  Manufac¬ 
turers,  etc.  Check  into  this  great  unit  now.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  us  for  illustrated  folder. 


How  to  Make  Lead  Base 

by  Irving  W.  Johnson 

Weekly  newspapers  and  small  job 
shops  that  now  use  wooden  mounting 
lumber  to  mount  their  16  ga.  zinc  and 
copper  halftones  should  be  interested  in 
this  quick,  economical  and  easy  way  to 
do  away  with  the  problems  attached  to 
wood. 

While  the  following  explanation  is  not 
a  hard  and  fast  set  of  instructions,  a 
stereotyper  will  save  himself  a  lot  of 
time  by  reading  them  over  carefully  be¬ 
fore  attempting  to  make  lead  base. 

Obtain  a  piece  of  zinc  (16  ga.)  or  cop¬ 
per  if  no  zinc  is  available.  The  size  docs 
not  matter  so  much,  but  it  should  be  at 
least  8x10. 

An  old  halftone  will  work  if  the  lead 
is  poured  to  the  reverse  side.  (Warning; 
If  you  have  to  use  a  halftone,  be  sure 
that  the  nailing  edge,  if  there  is  one,  is 
in  good  shape.)  The  piece  of  zinc  that 
was  used  by  the  originator  of  this  process 
was  a  piece  of  zinc  10x12  inches. 

The  first  step  is  to  prepare  the  zinc 
for  the  box.  Use  a  piece  of  kraft  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  for  the  tail  piece  and  tape  it 


and  about  1  Vi  inches  long.  Stick  them 
on  the  end  of  the  zinc  so  that  about  an 
inch  of  tape  extends  over  the  edge  of 
the  zinc. 

Now  the  stereotyper  is  ready  to  make 
the  cast.  Place  the  plate  (zinc)  in  the 
casting  box,  which  may  be  cither  hot  or 


How  the  mine  plate  it  placed  In  the  catting 
box.  Be  ture  the  bart  are  placed  againtt 
the  tine  not  on  top  of  it. 


cold.  Slide  the  two  small  pieces  of  tape 
under  the  bottom  bar  then  push  the  zinc 
as  far  down  as  it  will  go,  or  until  the 
zinc  is  right  up  against  the  bar  but  not 
under  it.  Now  place  the  two  side  bars 
up  against  the  zinc  as  close  as  possible. 


YOU  CAN  NOW 

PREVENT  OFFSET 


the  new,  easy, 
economical  way 


^  An  eosy-ta-handle  powder  in¬ 
stead  of  messy,  leaky  liquid, 

eliminating  that  sandpaper  touch. 

^  Install  it  yourself!  Detailed  in¬ 

structions  furnished  .  .  ,  Sprays 
close  to  the  sheet  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  powder  required. 

^  The  initial  cost  is  so  low  a  sepa¬ 
rate  unit  can  be  installed  on 

each  press. 

^  Takes  a  minimum  amount  of 

spoce,  leaving  nothing  to  stum¬ 
ble  on  or  move  around. 


^  So  simple  in  design  that  it  elim- 
inotes  maintenance  problems  and 
operating  troubles  .  .  . 


AmiABLl  FOR  UmEMATF INSTALLATION 


The  Easy-FIo  Spray  units  are  FOR  VERTICALS  p.  cn 

tharoughly  tested  and  naw  in  use  FOR  MULTILITHS  jhjjU 

an  hundreds  af  presses.  Satisfac-  >^^0  DAVIDSONS 
tion  ar  your  money  returned.  FOR  KLUGES  qIIi"  $5950 

TO  WET  SPRAY  OWNERS:  An  economical  conversion  unit  is  available  if 
you  wish  to  convert  your  present  equipment  to  the  use  of  pKDwder.  Further 
information  will  be  furnished  upon  request. 


FOR  KLUGES 


$6350 


$5950 


EASY-FLO 

POWDER 

5  pounds  $2.25  (Prepaid) 
10  pounds  $4.50  (Prepaid) 

NOTE:  "Easy-FIo"  can  be  used 
on  any  powder-using  spray. 


Write  to  us  direct  or  ask  your  Printers' 
Supply  Company  to  get  in  touch  with 
us.  Some  dealer  territories  still  c>p>en. 

SPRAY  CO. 

544  W.  Colorado,  Glendale  4,  California 
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which  winners  of  the  prizes  and  other 
awards  will  be  selected. 

First  prize  will  be  $500  cash;  second 
prize,  $250;  third  prize,  $100. 


"Reproduction  Proofs"  Study 
Published  by  PIA 


Poster  Contest 

A  nation-wide  poster  competition  to 
produce  the  most  striking  artistic  repre¬ 
sentation  possible  of  the  forthcoming 
*  Sixth  Educational 

Graphic  Arts  Exposi¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  In¬ 
ternational  Amphi- 
theatre,  Chicago,  Sept. 
11-23,  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  the 
gj  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
R.  Hunter  Middleton, 
A.  E.  Giegengack, 
president  and  general 
maanger  the  expo- 
sition  has  announced. 

Mr.  Giegengack  has 
R.Hunter Middleton  made  arrangements 
with  the  Society  of 
Typographic  Arts  to  sponsor  the  com- 
pietition. 

Dr.  Middleton  who  is  associated  with 
the  Ludlow  Typograph  Company,  is  one 
of  the  founders  and  a  former  president 
of  the  Society  of  Typographic  Arts;  a 
member  also  of  the  Art  Directors  Club  of 
Chicago,  the  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts,  Chicago  Club  of  Printing 
House  Craftsmen,  and  of  other  groups. 
He  was  recently  awarded  an  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts  by  Transyl¬ 
vania  University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  for 
achievements  in  the  graphic  arts  during 
the  past  25  years. 

Mr.  Giegengack  said  that  Dr.  Middle- 
ton  and  his  committee  of  artists  and  art 
directors  will  formulate  the  rules  of  the 
competition  and  announce  the  manner  in 


Methods,  materials,  and  equipment 
necessary  for  the  successful  making  of 
reproduction  proofs  are  discussed  in  “Re¬ 
production  Proofs,”  a  new  technical  study 
published  by  Printing  Industry  of  Amer¬ 
ica. 

The  study  is  a  compilation  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  experience  that  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  over  the  years  in  the  actual  making 
of  reproduction  proofs. 

Observing  that  not  just  “any  good 
proof”  is  suitable  for  reproduction,  the 
report  discusses  quality  standards  and 
how  to  achieve  them. 

The  five  vital  points  to  watch  when 
making  reproduction  proofs,  the  repiort 
states,  are  as  follows:  Type  and  type 
metals,  their  condition  and  quality;  a 
suitable  proof  press,  its  condition,  care, 
and  operation;  competent  craftsmen  with 
adequate  training;  suitable  ink  and  paper; 
plant  conditions. 

Items  discussed  in  detail  under  these 
five  major  headings  include:  dust  and 
humidity  control,  formulation  of  type 
metals  and  care  of  mats  and  molds,  form 
lock-up,  proof  press  equipment,  inking 
rollers,  paper  and  ink,  and  drying  and 
handling  of  proofs. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  O.  F. 
Duensing  (president  of  Vandercook  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.,  sponsored  by  Vandercook  & 
Sons)  in  collaboration  with  Bernard  Sny¬ 
der  (American  Tyjjesetting  Corp.,  Chi¬ 
cago),  a  member  of  the  PIA  Research 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  research  group  consisting  of  Carl  E. 
Borklund  (Kable  Brothers  Co.,  Mt.  Mor¬ 
ris,  Ill.) ;  Oscar  R.  Daum  (R.  R.  Donnelley 
&  Sons  Co.,  Chicago);  and  A.  J.  Farr 
(Graphic  Arts  Association  of  Illinois). 

“Reproduction  Proofs”  is  one  of  a  group 
of  technical  studies  published  by  PIA, 
making  available  the  results  of  a  coopera- 
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Know  your  envelopes  .  . . 


CltiSfi  ChfieUfteJ 


When  you  want  extra  safety  and  additional  protection  for  your 
large  or  bulky  materials  to  be  mailed,  then  you  should  use  a 
Clasp  Envelope.  These  envelopes  are  built  of  rugged,  heavy 
stock,  equipped  with  a  burrless  metal  clasp,  and  come  in  a  wide 
variety  of  sizes.  They  are  used  in  many  cases  to  carry  heavy 
magazines,  machine  parts,  steel  wool,  shavings,  instruction 
manuals,  photographs,  cloth  or  fabric  samples,  and  similar  large 
items  that  require  complete  protection  but  do  not  call  for  the 
expense  of  a  box  container.  The  clasp  feature  permits  you  to 
insert  and  extract  the  contents  several  times.  The  clasp  also 
allows  you  to  send  material  through  the  mail  at  third  class  rates 
yet  guarantees  you  of  a  protective  seal. 

Western  stocks  22  sizes  ranging  from  2V^''x4^'  to  12''xl5%'' 
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LONGFELLOW 

COVER 

IH  SIX  10  BEUTIFUl  LIVE  COlOilS 

WILL  SURPRISE  YOUl 

HERE  IS  A  50  LB.  COVER 
WITH  A  BULK  OF  .01 0 

An  eggshell  Finish  for 
Effective  Printing 
BODY,  WORKABILITY  AND 
ECONOMY 

CALL  YOUR  FINE  PAPER  MERCHANT 
OR  WRITE 

ARTHUR  SCHROEDER 
PAPER  CO.,  INC. 

420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

We  will  send  you  samples  and  refer  you 
to  your  neoroit  distributor. 


RANdsIpk  6  -  9*88 


WILDER  INDEX  COMPANY 

328  S.i.H«rs..  SI.  ChUug.  *,  HI. 


live  research  program  carried  on  with  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

The  price  of  “Reproduction  Proofs”  is 
$5  a  copy  for  members  of  PIA;  $10  for 
others.  Copies  may  be  purchased  from 
Printing  Industry  of  America,  Inc.,  719 
Fifteentlf  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Subscribers  to  the  PIA  Research  and 
Operations  Manual  ($20)  will  receive  a 
free  copy  of  “Reproduction  Proofs,”  which 
is  the  fourteenth  monograph  in  the  series. 

New  Adjustable  Bed  Proof  Press 

A  new  kind  of  proof  press  was  recently 
put  into  production  in  the  Chicago  plant 
of  Vandercook  &  Sons,  Inc.,  900  14. 
Kilpatrick  Ave.,  Chicago  51.  This  has  an 
adjustable  bed  and  will  enable  electro¬ 
typers,  photoengravers  and  others  to  prove 
plates  of  various  thicknesses  by  simply 
raising  or  lowering  the  bed  to  the  desired 
height. 

Plates  ranging  from  .060"  to  .300” 
thickness  can  be  proved  without  chang¬ 
ing  or  removing  the  plate  base.  It  takes 
an  operator  but  a  few  seconds  to  raise 


or  lower  the  bed  to  whatever  thickness 
plate  he  is  proving  by  simply  turning  a 
convenient  hand  wheel.  Every  plate  can 
be  a  different  thickness  if  it’s  within 
range  of  the  adjustment.  To  help  an 
operator  adjust  the  bed  quickly  and  ac¬ 
curately  for  plates  of  one  thickness  to 
another,  an  easily  read  dial  is  located 
alongside  the  bed,  calibrated  in  .001”. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  YOUR  ROSBACK  ROTARY  PERFORATOR 


AT  REASONABLE  COST 


Perhaps  you'll  fin<]  it  niore  convenient  to  use  the  Uoshack  Head  Kxchann^e 
Service.  This  provides  replacement  heatls  containing  new  punches  and  dies, 
in  exchange  for  your  present  heads,  and  thus  avoids  any  necessity  for  your 
(perforator  to  l>e  out  of  service. 

Any  Roshack  Dealer  will  l>e  glad  to  give  you  full  information  concerning 
Rosback  Head  Re>Fill  or  Exchange  Service.  Ask  him,  or  write  direct  to  us. 


,  GRAPHIC  ARTS^ 
^  EXPOSITION  ^ 


F.  P.  ROSBACK  COMPANY 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Experienced  uxers  know  tliul,  to  iinsiire  continuing  production  of  high  quality 
perforating  with  any  round  hole  perforator,  punches  and  die  must  be  kept 
in  good  condition. 


When  punches  wear  round  on  the  ends,  and  the  die  holes  lose  their  sharp 
cutting  edges,  burrs  show  up  on  backs  of  the  sheets,  chips  hang  on,  sometimes 
sheets  stick  together.  The  only  practical  remedy  is  to  replace  the  punches 
and  the  die. 


This  is  easy  to  do  with  the  perforating  heads  on  your  Kosback  Kound  Hole 
or  Pony  Rotary  Perforator.  Sim|»ly  remove  the  heads  from  your  machine 
and  ship  them  to  us  to  be  re-filled  with  new  punches  and  dies. 


CONDITION 


WOtlD'S  lAtOfST  MANUFACTUftIKS  OF  MCFORATOIS.  OANO  STITCHIHS  AND  fAfIt  FUNCMINO  ANO  DillUNO  MACMINIS 
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Device  to  Cast  Individual  Type 

Graphic  Arts  Equipment  Company, 
127  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago  5,  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  distributor  for  the  Unicast  hand- 
lever  type  caster. 

This  device  enables  the  printer  to  cast, 
by  hand,  individual  type  characters,  trade 
marks,  designs,  etc.  These  are  cast  type- 
high  and  from  6  pt.  to  84  pt. 

All  that  is  said  to  be  required  to  be 
done  is  to  insert  the  type  character  to  be 
reproduced  into  the  well  of  the  tool,  and, 
from  this,  to  cast  a  matrix.  After  this,  the 
original  character  is  removed  and  from 
the  remaining  matrix  as  many  replicas 
of  the  original  as  required  can  be  cast. 
The  replicas  are  said  to  be  perfect  and 
require  no  trimming. 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  practically  no 
maintenance  problems  and  the  operation 
of  the  Unicast  is  very  simple. 

New  Make-ready  Tables 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company, 
Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  announces  its  new 
make-ready  tables. 

These  new  make-ready  tables  enable 
pressmen  to  work  at  the  individual  posi¬ 
tions  they  have  found  from  experience  to 
prove  most  convenient  and  comfortable 
since  these  tables  are  completely  adjust¬ 
able  both  as  to  angle  of  top  and  working 
height. 

Table  tops  are  covered  with  heavy  sheet 
zinc  to  provide  working  surfaces  that  re¬ 
main  smooth  and  true.  Table  construction 
is  very  substantial  with  base  of  hardwood 
mounted  on  casters  and  having  cross 
members,  front  and  back,  which  serve  as 
convenient  foot  rests. 

The  new  Hamilton  Make-ready  Tables 
are  built  in  two  sizes.  No.  8006C2  has  a 


working  surface  measuring  48"  by  36"; 
No.  8007C2  has  working  surface  measur¬ 
ing  32"x24".  Further  details  may  be  ob¬ 


tained  from  any  Hamilton  Equipment 
Dealer  or  direct  from  Printers  Equipment 
Division,  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany. 

New  Arc  Lamps 

The  Strong  Electric  Corporation,  7 
City  Park  Ave.,  Toledo  2,  O.,  announces 
that  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  and 
more  illumination  on  large  size  printing 
frames  it  has  developed  the  new  Catalog 
No.  32500  Grafarc  printing  lamp  and  as¬ 
sociate  transformer  Catalog  No.  33500. 

This  new,  most  powerful  lamp  will  ap¬ 
proximately  double  the  illumination  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Catalog  No.  32000  printing 
lamp.  The  new  National  Photo  Carbon 
No.  118  is  burned  at  140  arc  amperes 
and  yet  the  transformer  draws  only  35 
amperes  from  a  220  volt  line. 

Features  pioneered  by  Strong  in  the 
original  Catalog  No.  32000  Grafarc  are 
retained  in  the  new  lamp,  such  as 
precision  carbon  feed  motor,  silvered 
glass  reflector,  shielding  from  drafts, 
sturdy  construction,  etc. 


GET  CHALLENGE  EQUIPMENT  AT 

printers 

X^iTmiTi^^  CO. 

72  BEEKMAN  STREET  NEW  YORK  7  N  Y 


AN  AUTHORIZED 

CHALLENGE 
DISTRIBUTOR  IN 

NEW  YORK  AREA 
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G(fOD 

fiMPRESSmS 

GO&DPROOFS... 


Either  way,  it's  mighty  important.  Good  impressions 
make  good  proofs  and  good  proofs  make  good  im¬ 
pressions  on  your  customers. 


That’s  why  it’s  good  business  to  own  a  Challenge 
Series  K  Proof  Press.  The  reciprocating  bed  rides  on 
anti-friction  rollers  and  that  means  accurate,  unyield¬ 
ing  impressions  .  .  .  plus  easy  operation.  Cylinder  grip¬ 
pers  and  micrometer  side  guide  insure  accuracy.  A 
foot  trip  prevents  offset  on  the  cylinder  packing  dur¬ 
ing  the  return  stroke.  And  the  sliding  feed  board 
gives  full  access  to  the  cylinder  packing. 


PROOF 


Challenge  Series  K  Proof  Presses  are  made  in  two 
sizes  to  handle  anything  from  a  galley  proof  up  to 
I4>^"x23>^"  or  I9>i"x23>i".  Four  Styles:  KP  with 
automatic  power  inker;  KA  with  automatic  inker,  KE 
with  20"  ink  distributor;  K  with  ink  plate  only.  All 
are  equipped  with  feed  board,  delivery  board,  and  zinc 
galley  plate.  Write  for  full  details.  ass 

I  THE  CHALLENGE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factories:  Grand  Maven,  Michigan 
“Over  50  Years  in  Service  of  the  Graphic  Arts" 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

_ _ 


PRESSES 

Series  K 


RES.  U.S.  PAT  OFF. 


PRINTERS 

ACCESSORIES 

AT 

Common  Sense  Prices 

Long  Ink  Fountains 
Newspaper  Turtles 

Motor  Brackets  and  V-Belt 
Drive  for  Variable  Speed  Motors 

Standardized  Steel  Platen  Chases 
8x12.10x15,12x18 

Safety  Double  Saddles 

(Patent  Applied  for) 

Adaptable  to  all  makes  of  Platen 
Presses 

Silent  Ink  Disk  Drive  (for  all  makes  of 
platen  presses) 

Seif  Energizing  Press  Brake 

Roller  Trucks,  Roller  Cones,  Roller 
Molds,  Cast  Rollers,  Tympan  Bails, 
Grippers. 

Write  today  for  price  list  and 
full  description. 


Certain  exclutive  territories  are  ovail- 
able  for  progressive  distributors  .  .  . 
your  inquiry  will  be  welcomed. 


DODSON 

PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO. 
Manufacturers 

691  WEST  WHITEHALL  ST..  S.  W. 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

Our  80th  Year  of  Business 
1870  ■  1950 


Printers  Can  Produce  Forms 
With  New  Bindery  Machine 

Because  today’s  business  demands  ef¬ 
ficient  forms,  the  use  of  carbonized  and 
special  carbon-interleaved  forms  of  many 
types  have  greatly  increased  the  efficiency 
with  whfch  many  businesses  operate. 

According  to  J.  Curry  Mendes,  who 
designed  a  semi-automatic  collating  and 
tipping  machine  which  made  possible  the 
efficient  binding  and  assembly  of  many 
different  types  of  special  forms,  the  sheet¬ 
fed  press  printer  could  not  compete  with 
the  rotary  press  production  of  the  larger 
plants  which  specialize  in  such  forms. 
With  this  machine  it  is  now  possible  to 
perform  many  special  operations  which 
cannot  be  produced  on  anything  other 
than  a  semi-automatic  type  of  operation. 
Semi-automatic  operation  permits  speeds 
within  an  economic  range  of  the  buyer 
of  forms  and  the  printer  can  use  existing 
press  equipment,  either  rotary  or  sheet¬ 
fed,  to  produce  the  printed  sheets  ready 
for  bindery. 

Snap-out  forms,  fold-over  forms  and 
every  other  type  of  special  collated  mani¬ 
fold  form  can  be  prepared  at  relatively 
high  speed.  We  are  informed  that  many 
users  of  the  machine  report  assembly  of 
2,000  to  3,000  sheets  per  hour.  With  this 
type  of  production,  printed  sheets  from 
sheet-fed  presses  can  be  collated  and 
tipped  together  and  still  compete  with 
the  faster  operation  of  high  speed  rotary 
presses  which  complete  the  binding  op¬ 
erations  all  within  the  press  operation. 
Many  bindery  operations  which  cannot 
be  accomplished  on  a  rotary,  such  as  the 
interleaving  of  smaller  width  sheets  than 
the  overall  dimension  of  the  forms,  are 
))ossible.  With  this  machine  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  label  form  tipped  onto  a  combi¬ 
nation  invoice  and  stock  control  record 
and  shipping  records  so  that  when  the 
girl  types  the  invoice,  she  is  completing 
all  of  the  typing  operations  necessary  to 
the  shipment  of  a  single  unit. 

It  is  now  possible  to  control  the  amount 
of  adhesive  which  is  applied  to  the  form 
in  a  far  more  accurate  manner  than  has 
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/MORRISON 

SAW  TRI/M/MERS 


FOR  MODERN  COMPOSING 


ROOM  SAVINGS 


Composing  room  foremen  and  compositors  say  that  the 
Morrison  “obsoletes  all  other  saw  trimmers”  once  you 
see  and  try  this  really  modern  saw  trimmer. 

When  you  check  the  new  Morrison  features,  see  how 
they  save  minutes  and  hours  in  composing  room  opera¬ 
tions,  simplify  all  kinds  of  jobs,  sawing,  trimming,  plain 
cutting  or  undercutting,  angle  and  miter  work,  you’ll 
appreciate  this  enthusiasm.  They’re  easier  to  use,  faster, 
more  accurate,  and  much  more  versatile. 

.  ‘  MM  CHECK  .  .  .  Only  Morri- 

Mfe  /  Trimmer  gives 

|ri  ^  l^ou  ALL  these  exclusive 

w  - 1  i  Miter  Rauce  with  Point 

M  Patented  I'nlrersal  Saw 

- Blade,  with  .Saw  Grinding 

“  jlpr*^  Right  and  Left  Hand  Mitering 

I  >15  — all  Miters  fare  up 

Miter  and  Lineup  Gauge 

'  1  Automatic  Index  for  Plate 

Cutting  and  Trimming 

Swing  out  135  Pica 
Extension  Gauge 
Advanced  Clamping  Method 

;  Exclusive  .  .  .  Radical 

I  On  the  Morrison,  your  work 
I  is  clamped  BACK  OF  THE 
>  GAUGE  FRAME  —  a  radical 
I  departure.  You'll  find  this 
I  handier,  easier  to  see.  more 
I  accurate,  and  safer.  Prevents 
i  slug  fanning  and  Jumping 


MORRISON 

model  3-A 

trimmer 

X  18”  table: 
^•auge  and 
^.*5’  •Mery 

guard; 
miter  gauge; 

saw  blade 
■— rs :  waste  s 
many  j 


SAW 

With  30’ 
73-pica 

vork-hol 
wheel  1 
standard 

miter  vis®;  ,a 

trimmers 
receptacle ;  an 
y.t^er  features 


accessories. 


If  you,  too,  want  lower  composfns 
room  costs,  let  us  tell  you  where 
you  can  see  a  Morrison  Saw  Trim- 
mer  in  use  in  your  vicinity.  Judge 
for  yourself  I  Write  today. 


125  We  Meivmq  Street 
Milwaukee  12,  Wis. 
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ever  been  devised.  As  many  or  as  few 
tiny  dots  of  adhesive  can  be  applied  in 
just  the  right  spot  as  desired.  The  opera¬ 
tor  is  required  only  to  feed  the  machine 
after  the  original  set-up  has  been  made. 
Tipping  is  done  automatically;  and  col¬ 
lated  forms  come  from  the  machine 
jogged,  ready  for  wrapping  and  ship¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Mendes’  interest  in  the  field  of 
printed  forms  and  his  subsequent  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  machine  to  perform  such  op¬ 
erations  is  natural,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  in  the  form  printing  field 
for  approximately  10  years  before  he  de¬ 
veloped  and  sold  the  first  machine  in 
1939.  This  machine  is  still  in  use  in  the 
plant  where  it  was  originally  installed. 

Having  been  in  the  form  printing  field, 
he  saw  a  very  definite  need  for  a  piece 
of  equipment  which  would  collate  and 
tip  a  wide  variety  of  sizes  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  special  forms.  Observation  of  the 
hand  tipping  processes  showed  him  that 
they  were  too  costly  for  economically 
sound  production.  Being  of  a  mechanical 
turn  of  mind,  he  began  to  design  the 
present  machine,  always  keeping  the  idea 
of  simplicity  foremost  in  his  mind.  Un¬ 
derstanding  the  problems  attendant  upon 
efficient  form  collation,  he  also  designed 
with  the  operator’s  comfort  in  mind. 
While  the  present  machine  is  considerably 
refined  from  the  design  of  the  original 
unit,  basically  it  is  the  same.  The  opera¬ 
tor  sits  comfortably  in  front  of  a  desk- 
high  unit  and  feeds  forms  easily  from  the 
tiered  trays  located  on  either  side.  Con¬ 
veniently  located  pedals  control  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  tipping  bar  and  pile  lower¬ 
ing  device. 

Setting  up  the  machine  for  a  special 
operation  is  accomplished  in  a  matter  of 


a  few  moments  and  the  operator  does 
not  need  to  be  shown  more  than  a  few 
minor  points  before  beginning  actual 
production. 

By  the  use  of  this  machine,  the  field 
of  special  printed  forms,  assembled  with 
one-time  carbon  tipped  into  their  col¬ 
lating  sequence,  is  now  open  to  sheet-fed 
press  printers  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest. 

Plastic  Plate  Curving  Machine 

The  Monomelt  Company,  1615  N.E. 
Polk  St.,  Minneapolis  13,  Minn.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  development  of  a  new  ma¬ 
chine  for  faster  and  more  accurate  curv¬ 
ing  of  plastic  plates. 

Unique  feature  of  the  machine  is  a 
flexible  rubber  water  bag  clamped  to  a 


curved  upper  steel  platen  by  which  uni¬ 
form  and  controlled  water  pressure  is 
applied  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
plate.  Due  to  the  rubber’s  flexibility,  the 


GET  HAMMOND  EQUIPMENT  AT 

PRINTERS 

ZJirmroi^  CO. 

72  BEEKMAN  STREET  NEW  YORK  7  N  Y 
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A  LOW  PRICE  SAW 
BY  HAMMOND!  » 

"Finest  quolity  saw  in  the  low  price  field" 

—  the  HAMMOND  BEN  FRANKLIN  TRIM- 
OSAW.  The  Ben  Franklin  name  indicates 
economy  and  the  TrimOsaw  name  indicates 
quality.  This  machine  is  part  of  the  quality 
TrimOsaw  line  and  is  priced  at  the  lowest 
figure  at  which  we  know  from  our  experi¬ 
ence  it  is  possible  to  moke  a  quality  saw. 

The  BEN  FRANKLIN  has  full  range  capacity 

—  it  will  handle  from  the  smallest  work  to 
full-page  newspaper  plates. 

It  is  the  ideal  combination  of  capacity, 
accuracy  and  low  price  for  the  smaller  com¬ 
mercial  plant  and  the  weekly  newspaper. 


STRIP  MATERIAL  CABINET 
for  TRIMOsAWS 

TrimOsaw  users  and  users  of  other  makes 
of  saw  trimmers  can  save  time  and  trouble 
by  storing  strip  material  right  alongside 
their  saws  with  a  Hammond  Strip  Material 
Cabinet.  The  dimensions  are  12y2"  wide, 
34 Vi"  high  and  deep.  Write  for 

complete  information,  there's  no  obligation. 


KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


j  You 

0=B| 

Siripfoundort, 

Chicogo 

For  a  nifty  1 950,  get  acquainted 
with  Stripfounders  rules  by 
sending  us  a  trial  order. 

Made  of  high  grade  linotype 
metal,  laboratory  tested.  Hand 
finished.  Perfect  faces  — no  air¬ 
holes— no  nicks. 

Prompt  Delivery  On 
Rules,  Leads,  Slugs 

Quick  attention  to  all  orders, 
small  or  large.  Phone  (ATIantic 
5-3424),  requisition  or  write  todayl 

Send  for  free  wall  chart 
of  faces  in  stock  .  .  . 
and  low  prices. 

A  Good  Rule  to  Follow:  Use 


STRIPFOUNDERS 


4bB0  S.  Federal  St.,  Chicago.  Illlnol! 


SAVE  ON  REGISTER! 


REDUCE  SPOILAGE 
Keep  presses  smooth-running 


dust,  lint,  fuiz  and  minute  obstructions 
from  interiors  of  presses,  motors  ond 
n>oving  equipment.  Keeps  all  mechanism 
clean  and  smooth-running.  Prevents  dis¬ 
tortion  and  throvring  out  of  register.  Re¬ 
duces  adjustment  and  waste  impressions. 
Light  in  weight.  Easily  handled.  Converts 
to  a  portable  pack-carried  Vacuum 
Cleaner. 

’Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Bvifefm  579  cenfoms  compfefe  mformofion 
_ WRITE  FOR  IT! _ 


BREUER  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

5087  Rovenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40,  Ml 


announcement  states,  all  irregularities  ot 
the  plate’s  surface  receive  even  pressure 
thus  assuring  a  more  accurate  and  solid 
contact  with  the  lower  platen  which 
corresponds  to  the  curvature  of  the  press 
cylinder. 

Plate?  to  be  curved  are  previously 
placed  on  a  heated  platen  or  in  hpt  water 
bath  to  make  them  pliable.  The  actual 
forming  and  setting  of  the  plastic  takes 
only  90  seconds  on  the  machine.  With  the 
plate  and  upper  platen  in  working  posi¬ 
tion,  hot  water  is  run  through  the  bag 
and  lower  platen  water  jacket  for  one- 
half  minute.  This  keeps  the  plastic  soft 
permitting  it  to  conform  perfectly  to  the 
curve  of  the  lower  platen.  Replacing  the 
hot  water  with  cold  for  the  next  minute 
sets  the  plastic  assuring  a  perfect  fit  on 
the  cylinder. 

.^n  air  cylinder  raises  and  lowers  the 
upper  platen  and  quick  acting  clamps 
hold  it  in  proper  position  during  the 
forming  cycle.  Intcr-locking  water  valves 
prevent  water  from  entering  the  bag 
except  when  in  position  under  the  clamps. 
Water  pressure  on  the  bag  is  control letl 
by  a  relief  valve.  The  machine  occupies 
a  floor  space  of  26”x2154~. 

The  company  further  states  that  the 
machine  can  be  furnished  in  sizes  and 
platen  curvatures  to  fit  all  rotary  presses. 
The  one  shown  is  equipped  with  9''x  1 1  ” 
platens  curved  for  a  Cottrell  press. 

Milliken  Nailing  Machine 

Hastings  Sales  Engineering  Company, 
709  Boylston  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass.,  has 
issued  a  circular  describing  the  Milliken 
nailing  machine  for  nailing  photoen¬ 
gravings,  electrotypes  and  stereotypes  to 
a  wood  block. 

This  machine  has  been  in  use  since 
1910,  but  production  was  interrupted 
during  the  recent  war  and  was  resumed 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  basic  machine.  Model  “C.”  as 
described  in  the  circular,  has  a  lO'A” 
throat  which  allows  the  machine  to 
handle  a  flat  surface  totalling  21"  in 
width.  This  machine  also  carries  a  non- 
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How  to  obtain  EXTRA  PROFITS 

without  extra  work! 


Index  Catalogs, 
Sales  Manuals, 
Price  Books, 

Printed  Literature 
with 


INDEXES 


-AWO-  SPECIAL  INDEXES 


These  services  are  available  to  you 

^  \  REINFORCING 


CELLULOIDING 
TAB  CUTTING 
STEP  CUTTING 
PUNCHING 
EYELETING 
GATHERING 


Pictured  are  a 
few  types  of 
AlCO  Indexes. 

Many  m ore 
are  available. 

Write  for  samples 
and  complete  in¬ 
formation. 


Cl  A  ilEB  A  Clinton  St. 

t  AIwIIEK  %Ue  CHICAGO  7,  ILL. 

WORLD'S  HADING  MANUFACTURIRS  OF  INDIXIS  AND  INDEX  TABBING 


skid  work  table  that  is  easily  adjusted 
and  a  clutch  operation  as  described  above. 

small  machine,  Model  “A,”  which  has 
a  throat  clearance  of  bVt"  is  also  standard. 


/  T 9  WHW'  i-'  ’ 


The  Simeo  "Midget  Stalic  Elimmator 
chases  costly  static  from  presses,  fold¬ 
ers  and  cutters  .  .  .  safely,  etficiently, 
inexpertsively.  1^  te  now  for  information. 


iiu-  siiuni 

HIM  UasIfV  HI.,  riiila.  22,  I'a. 


Best  only  I 


•  If  you  want 
the  best  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Card  Stock 
and  Cases,  re¬ 
member  we  are 
the  originators 
of  the  Scored  Card 
and  hare  been  sup¬ 
plying  the  trade 
since  1902. 
Samples 
on  request. 

The  John  B. 

640  S.  Federal 


•  Carried  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paper  merchants : 
New  York  City 
Allan  &  Gray 

Pittsburgh 

Chatfleld  A-  Wooila  Co. 
Cincinnati 

The  Chatfleld  I’aper  Co. 
Detroit 

Seaman-Patrick  Paper 
Co. 

Grand  Rapids 
Carpenter  Paper  Co. 
Houston 

L.  S.  Bosnorth  Co.  Inc. 

Wiggins  Company 

St.  •  Chicago  5.  III. 


This  machine  docs  not  carry  all  of  the 
refinements  mentioned  in  the  descriptive 
circular  for  the  "C”  Model  and  its  work 

_  table  requires  the  use  of  a  wrench  for 

— 1  setting  and  is  machined  smooth.  The 
standard  machines  in  both  models  are 
!  built  to  handle  a  Yt",  18  gauge,  electro- 

typer’s  flat  headed  nail,  the  head  of 
which  is  slightly  smaller  in  proportion 
to  the  shank  than  a  normally  propor¬ 
tioned  nail.  A  uniform  quality  nail  is 
required.  Both  machines  require  a  V* 
h.  p.,  1750  r.  p.  m.  motor.  Pulleys  and 
belts  are  furnished  with  each  machine 
when  the  .5.C.  or  D.C.  requirements  are 
made  known. 

OK  Edge  Folder 

ianu”;  ^  machine  has  invaded  the  book- 

f  binding  and  loose  leaf  binding  field 

which  is  said  to  eliminate  the  present 
I  Co-  bone  and  hand  method  of  turning  or 

■r  Co.  folding  cloth  or  paper  covers.  This  ma- 

>aper  chine  was  developed  about  18  months 
ago  for  use  by  a  Chicago  binder.  So 
successful  was  the  first  machine,  a  second 
was  ordered.  A  production  increase  of 
•  over  50%  was  obtained  with  a  33 '/j% 

iOny  saving  in  labor  costs. 

Wl"  The  announcement  states  that  not  only 
—I  production  increases  can  be  had,  but  a 
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From  the  waist  up 
this  man  is  a 
fine  investment ! 


•  The  "know  how”  in  his  head  and 
the  skill  in  his  hands  enable  this  man 
to  earn  profits  for  you.  But  when  he 
uses  his  legs  and  his  feet  while  he 
hunts  for  leads,  slugs,  rules,  sorts  and 
spacing  materials,  down  goes  his  pro¬ 
duction  and  up  go  your  costs. 

Hamilton  Equipment  keeps  costs 
down  by  saving  costly  footwork  .  . . 
makes  it  possible  for  every  composi¬ 
tor  to  have  ample  supplies  of  needed 
materials  in  easy  reach.  Hamilton 


Equipment  also  saves  expensive  floor 
space  in  the  composing  room  by  pro¬ 
viding  maximum  working  and  storage 
capacity  in  minimum  floor  area. 

Mail  coupon  below  for  the  Hamilton 
Catalogs  you  need;  also  for  free  copy 
of  booklet  "Composing  Room  Layout” 
that  demonstrates  how,  in  easy  steps, 
you  can  re-arrange  your  composing 
room  for  maximum  efficiency. 

HAMILTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Two  Rivort,  Whcoiui'n 


HAMILTON  EQUIMM 


ENGINEERED  TO 


P/«as«  tend  me  Hamilton  Catalogs  as  follows: 

I  I  No.  21,  Newspaper  Com- 

U  posing  Room  Equipment  NtMP  _ 

I _ I  No.  23.  Type  Cabinets 

□  No.  24.  imposing  Tables  and  COMPANY - 

Miscellaneous  Equipment 

□  No.  28,  Wood  Typo  and  STREET  ADDRESS _ 

Accessories 

□  Booklet.  ’’Composing  Room  CITY _ ZONE _ STATE- 

Layout” 


MULTIPRtSS 


better  ca!>e  is  also  obtainable  because  of 
the  unique  action  of  the  folder  bar  which 
simulates  the  rolling  action  of  the  human 


The  MULTIPRESS  is  specifically  designed 
for  the  printing  of  small  forms  normally 
beyond  the  profit  range  of  most  printing 
equipment.  Good  ink  distribution.  Accu¬ 
rate  registration  on  all  types  of  stock. 
Minimum  make-ready  time.  Forms  may  be 
changed  without  removing  chase. 


FOR  ENVELOPES 


RANGE:  Commer¬ 
cials,  clasp,  pay, 
glassine,  drug, 
bank,  catalog,  pass 
book  lockets,  air 
mail,  open  ends. 

The  Multipress  will 
earn  BIG  PROFITS 
for  you.  Combines 
high  speed  and 
economy  with  top 
quality.  The  ideal 
small,  versatile 
press. 


B.VERNER&CO.,  INC. 

52  DUANE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 


P  wrist  and  applies  uniform  pressure  on 
the  work. 

Operator  strain  is  relieved  because  of 
the  easy  action  of  the  pedal  operating 
the  compressed  air  valve.  The  actual 
work  of  folding  is  done  by  the  folder 
*'^afl  which  is  connected  to  an  air  cylinder 

rinting  through  a  rack  and  gear.  For  those 

Accu-  plants  not  having  compressed  air  avail- 

stock.  able,  a  compressor  of  sufficient  capacity 

nay  be  is  obtainable. 

The  work  surface  is  supported  by  a 
16-gauge  steel  cabinet  which  also  houses 
LOPES  (jjg  controls.  The  work  surface  is  36 

nmer-  inches  high  and  thus  the  machine  can 

pay,  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  usual 

drug,  work  table.  Two  sizes  are  available — 

B,  pass  the  EF24  and  the  EF36.  These  figures 

»s,  air  indicate  the  length  of  the  folder  bar. 

Minor  alterations  can  be  made  by  the 
ss  will  rnanufacturer  with  little  additional  cost 
ROFITS  the  customer  to  accommodate  special 
mbinas  needs. 

J  and  I  Designated  as  the  OK  Edge  Folder  the 
ith  top  machine  is  made  by  the  OK  S[>ecialty 
!  Ideal  Company,  Inc.,  910  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 
‘satlle  7  Distributors’  and  dealers’  inquiries  are 
•  invited. 

New  Dry  Spray  Powders 

.  Basic  Products  Company  announces  its 
l'  new  Micromark  dry  spray  powders  for 
offset  prevention. 
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REBUILT 

VACUUM  PUMPS 

For 

MIEHLE  VERTICALS 

V-36  V-45  V-50 

Exchange  basis,  your  old  pump  accepted 
in  trade.  Easy  to  follow  instructions  and 
necessary  tools  furnished. 

These  pumps  are  rebuilt  with  factory 
standard  parts  and  are  fully  guaranteed. 


Write  for  details,  giving  serial  number  of 
your  press. 


Jack  Beall  Vertical  Service 


641  S.  Dearborn  Street 


WE(B)  9-7407  Chicago  5,  III. 


How  to  Sharpen  Your  Own  Saws 


This  all-purpoae  circular 
saw  sharpenins  fixture  is 
the  only  one  of  its  kind. 
You  keep  your  saws  sharp 
yourself.  Precision  buUt 
for  precision  sharpenins. 
Pra(^cal.  simple  method. 
Ideal  for  srapbic  arts  in* 
dustry. 

Send  check  or  money  order  ...  30  day 
money-back  guarantee  .  .  .  nothing  to  lose 
.  .  .  shipped  prepaid  with  instructions. 
MODEL  I3S— Fixture  only  $29.95  for  m  " 
to  12"  dia.  saws.  Larger  siza  available. 
MODEL  300 — Grinding  Wheel  SUnd  (dust- 
proof,  ball-bearing)  only  $14.95.  2  Grinding 
Wheels  $5.00  extra. 

TREVOO  PRODUCTS 
204  Hartford  Ava.,  DepL  OA-I 
Buffalo  17,  N.  Y. 


These  powders  are  manufactured  from 
specially  prepared  pure  food  starches  by 
means  of  a  recently  developed  process, 
which  permanently  eliminates  the  nor¬ 
mally  cohesive  tendency  of  the  starch 
granules.  As  a  result  of  this  process  Micro¬ 
mark  yowders  are  announced  as  being 
remarkably  free  flowing  and  disperse 
completely  and  uniformly,  even  under 
highest  humidity  conditions.  The  con¬ 
stantly  uniform  dispersing  properties  of 
these  powders  permit  a  superior  degree  of 
offset  protection  with  minimum  of  pow¬ 
der. 

Micromark  dry  spray  powders  meet 
pure  food  specifications,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  used  safely  on  labels,  wrappers, 
or  carton  stock  for  food  packaging  pur¬ 
poses.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  of  a  pure 
food  nature  and  contain  no  abrasives  or 
mineral  ingredients,  such  as  talc  or  soap¬ 
stone,  the  dust  that  may  be  inhaled  by 
press  operators  is  non-irritating  and  non¬ 
harmful. 

Micromark  dry  spray  powders  are  pres¬ 
ently  being  produced  in  three  particle 
sizes  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  range  of 
offset  prevention  problems.  Micromark 
No.  20  has  an  average  particle  size  of  20 
microns,  and  is  recommended  for  use  on 
paper  or  board  stock  that  is  smooth  on 
both  sides,  where  smooth  ink  surfaces  are 
required.  Micromark  No.  35  has  an  aver¬ 
age  particle  size  of  35  microns,  and  is 
recommended  for  carton  stock,  etc.,  hav¬ 
ing  one  rough  or  uneven  surface.  Micro¬ 
mark  No.  50  has  an  average  particle  size 
of  50  microns,  and  is  recommended  for 
use  on  uncoated  or  uncalendered  (rough) 
paper  stocks  or  in  cases  where  very  heavy 
ink  coatings  are  used. 

New  Padding  Cement 

The  May  Chemical  Works  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  its  new  latex  padding  ce¬ 
ment  can  effect  padding  jobs  by  a  single 
coat  application.  This  improved  product 
is  introduced  to  the  trade  as  May-Tex 
Padding  (3emcnt.  Prices  and  additional 
information  may  be  obtained  from  May 
Chemical  Works,  925  Larrabee  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  10,  Ill. 
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Hammermill  Paper  Company, 

1603  East  Lake  Road.  Erie,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  —  FREE  —  the  New 
Working  Kit  of  Hammermill  Bond. 


Position . . . 

(Please  attach  to,  or  write  on,  your  business 
letterhead)  UAM-JA 


Jl  wai  customary  for  tllC  COmpOsitOl’ 

in  old-time  print  shops  to  make  two 
corrections  per  page  on  the  type  he 
originally  set — without  further 
compensation. 


HENRY  lllof  Fi  •ance  la¬ 
nded  printers  as  “gen¬ 
tlemen,”  not  subject  to 
the  taxation  then  levied 
on  mechanics.  Under 
the  beneficent  reign  of 
this  Henry,  printers 
were  permitted  to  wear 
side-arms — the  mark  of 
a  gentleman  in  those 
days! 


1 WEXTY  IMPRESSIONS  an 

hour  was  “top”  speed 
for  presswork  in  the 
days  of  Gutenberg.  oM 


VIRTUALLY  the  only 
measurement  based  on 
inches  that  survived  in 
France  following  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Metric  system 
in  1 799,  was  the  point  system 
used  by  jirinters.  The  point 
system  was  devised  in  1757  by 
Fournier  and  later  perfected 
by  the  great  French  printing 
family  of  Didot. 


C 


Order  Nowi 


NATION'S  SUPPLY  HOUSE 


Automatic  Self  Adjusting 
Ductor  Roller  Brake 
Direct  Spring  Pressure 

Shaft  Perma- 
Ctt  I  nently  locked  in 

I  Removable  Brake 

For  all  size  Miehle 
Cylinder  Presses. 


Static  Tinsel  Wire  Cent.  12  Yds. . $2.00 

Lufkin  6,12  pt.  &  ag.line  12"  Gauge  2.S0 
Lufkin  24"  Newspaper  Line  Gauge..  5.50 

Lufkin  Micrometer  with  ratchet _ 13.50 

Mesurall  72"  Tape  Rule  pts.,  in.,  ag.  3.00 
Stainless  Steel  6-12  pt.  &  ag.in.  12"  1.00 
Brass  Line  Gauge — 6-12  pt.,  in.,  ag.  1.00 
Stainless  Steel  6-8-10-12  pt.,  12  in.  2.00 

12"  Copyfitting  Slide  Rule . .  2.00 

Megill  Spring  Tongue  Gauge  Pint —  1.80 
Megill  Perfect  Register  Gauges,  Set  2.00 

Tweezers . .75c  with  Bodkin . .  1.25 

Gillette  or  Exacto  Make-R.  Knives  .  1.00 
Tympan  Stabbers,  aluminum  handle  1.25 
Ink  Knives  6"  $1.75;  8"  $2.40;  10"  3.20 

Plate  Brush  $1.25;  Type  Brush . .  1.00 

Slug  High  Sinkers,  box - -  3.65 

Miller  Tail  Slur  Steel  points  ... .  3.00 

Printers  Blue  Denim  /^rons .  1 .25 

Minden  Paper  Gauge  . . . . 16.50 

Ejector  Press  Punches  3/32  to  %" 

Proof  Presses 

Numbering  Machines — Press  Counters 
Universal  Gripper  Fingers,  set  of  12  2.50 

Wamock  lock  bronze  quoins  .._ . .  6.00 

Hemple  quoins  3.25;  Midget  quoins  2.00 
Wickersham,  #1  or  2  ^.80,  #0  .  7.60 

Plunger  Benzine  Can,  Qt. . .  4.00 

Nozzle  Benzine,  pt.  2.25;  Qt... .  2.50 

Adjustable  quad  guides,  set  of  3  ...  3.00 

Adjustable  Pad  Counter  . . .  2.00 

Quick  as  a  Wink  Divider  5  eq.  parts  1.00 
Ivory  Bone  Folders,  6-7-8",  each  ...  .65 

Kelly  Curve  Planers  $1.60;  Midget .  .50 

Cyl.  Planers  $1.55;  Proof  Planers  ...  1.75 
Ordinary  Planers  6x3V^  $1.10;  8"..  1.40 
Kim  hard  maple  mallet  2%"x4"....  1.50 


Ink  Fountain  Di¬ 
viders.  Save  Ink, 
Time,  Wear. 


HAND  PRESSES 

SIgwalt  4x6  . $81  Sigwalt  6x9  . $135 

Victory  4'/2X6%..$65  Super  6</2XI0  ....$140 
CAP  Pilot  6'/jxl0 . $173 


BALL  BEARING  PERFORATORS 

Slitters,  No  Cut 
Rollers,  No  Ink  on 
Perforation.  Por- 

_ f orate,  score,  silt 

Prlnt- 

'■'■J  Ml^le,  Kelly,  Mil- 

’  yyy  ler,  LlUle  QIant, 
Chief,  etc.  Presses. 
EXPANSION  ROLLER  TRUCKS 


Save  Ink,  Eliminates 
Noise.  Set  6,  8x12 
$10.00;  10x15  $11.50; 
12x18  $13.00. 

Set  8,  I4fx22  $15.00; 
12x18  $15.00;  10x15 
$15.00. 


COMPOSING  EQUIPMENT 

Steel,  Rustproof,  Aluminum  Galleys 
Single,  two  or  four  tier  Galley  CaUnets 
Imposing  Tables,  Type  &  Cut  Cabinets 
Furniture,  Reglets,  Cutting  Sticks 
Chase  Racks,  Matrix  Cab.  Linotype  Desks 
Linotypers  Chairs,  Mashek  Form  Truclu 
ROUSE  EFFICIENCY  ITEMS 
Composing  Sticks  •  Make-up  Rules 
Aluminum  Line  Gauges,  8"-12"-18"-22" 
Hand  Miterers  •  Type  Mortisers 
Vertical  Rotary  Power  Miterers 
Lead  and  Rule  Cutters — Slug  Clippers 
Micrometer  Stainless  Steel  Job  Sticks 

8"  10.90 

NEW  ELECTRIC  WELDED  STEEL  CHASES 
8x12  CAP  ..$12.00  I4'/2X22  OAP....$I4.SO 

10x15  CAP  A  Kluge  $12.50  12x18  13.50 

MIehIo  Vertical. ...$16.50  Horizontal....  25.00 
Kelly  No.  I....$I6.20  Little  QIant....  12.00 


Magnetic  Plate  Mounter,  Nails  cut  in  tight 
places.  No  risk  of  plate  damage  $1.90 
Plate  Lifter  $1.00.  Nail  pliers  $2.25 

Screen  Determiner _ _ _  1.00 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Linen  Tester  5x _ 10.00 

Seerite  L.T.  1x1...  $5.00;  Tripods  ...  1.50 
Lassco  Desk  Round  Corner  Cutter  $20.00 
Master  Paper  Punch,  3  R.H.  heads  19.50 
Edge  Gummer,  Tipping-Banding  ...110.00 
Easy  Run  Couplers,  Eyelet  tool  fr  eyelets 
Wood  Type — Foundry  Type 
Bauer  Imported  Type  Now  In  Stock 
Cartoon,  Futura,  Corvinus,  Legenda 
Trafton  Script,  Bodoni,  Gillies,  Weiss 


WE  BUT— SELL— LIQUIDATE— COMPLETE  PRINTINB  PLANTS  OR  SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


127  W.  Harrison  St. 


HArrison  7-0085  •  Chicago  5,  III. 


pcrs,  rubber,  foil,  felt,  mica,  or  any  mate¬ 
rial  requiring  accurate  thickness  meas¬ 
ure.  Anvils  can  also  be  supplied  with 
larger  or  smaller  diameters  and  fiat  or 
spherical  ends  when  specified. 

This  instrument  is  made  to  close  toler¬ 
ances  for  accurate  calipering.  An  external 
adjustment  is  incorporated  for  maintain¬ 
ing  dial  indicator  at  exact  zero.  The  frame 
is  cast  aluminum,  shaped  to  comfortably 
fit  the  hand.  Lever  is  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  for  raising  anvil  for  insertion  of 
material  to  be  measured.  The  anvil  de¬ 
scends  with  even  pressure,  approximately 
7  to  9  lbs.  per  square  inch  (TAPPI  stand¬ 
ard).  The  new  hand  model  follows  the 
design  and  mechanical  features  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  Cady  desk  and  laboratory  model 
micrometers  used  extensively  throughout 
industry  for  the  purpose  of  calipering 
thicknesses. 


New  Portable  Dial  Micrometer 

E.  J.  Cady  &  Company,  134  N.  La 
Salle  St.,  Chicago  2,  announces  the  Cady 
hand  model  Micrometer  which  has  been 
designed  for  easy  portability  and  con¬ 
venience  for  inspecting,  checking,  and 
comparing  thicknesses  in  various  locations 
throughout  the  plant,  on  the  production 
line,  or  on  the  road. 

The  dial  is  glass  covered,  2*A"  in  di¬ 
ameter,  graduated  in  thousandths  of  an 
inch,  .\nvil  is  9/16"  diameter  and  per¬ 
mits  calipering  of  thicknesses  up  to  one- 
half  inch  on  sheet  stock  or  fabricated 
pieces  such  as  metals,  plastics,  boards,  pa- 


Extra  Value 
in  Bookbinding 

When  Brock  and  Rankin  bind  your 
books  or  catalogs  .  .  .  you  get  more 
than  bookbinding.  You  also  receive 
friendly  service  and  counsel  to  help 
insure  the  best  results  in  the  finished 
book. 

Our  trained  men  will  gladly  enter 
the  picture  at  the  planning  stage  if 
you  wish  ...  to  work  with  printer 
or  publisher  in  selecting  materials, 
in  determining  the  correct  style  of 
binding,  and  in  working  out  prob¬ 
lems  peculiar  to  your  needs. 

When  the  work  is  completed,  you 
will  appreciate  the  efforts  we  have 
made  to  help  you  improve  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  your  book,  increase  its 
service  life  and  reduce  your  costs. 

BROCK  and  RANKIN 

Boo^  and  Catalog  Binding 
For  Fifty-Eight  years 
619  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 


THE  "GEESE"  THAT  LAY 

GOLDEN  EGGS 

RICHARDS' 
TOUGH 
TEMPER 


0«t  your  Fro#  Oooio  Book 
Crootluo  Idoos  for  Cut-Outs 

J.  A.  mCHAIDS  CO..  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
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Whether  your  cylinder  or  platen  press  is  lar^;e  or 
small  increase  its  earning  power  with  a  Bar-Plate 
hardened  steel  diecutting  jacket.  Yoh  cm  print — 
then  Jiecut  on  one  piers  converting  its  idle  time 
into  working  time.  Turn  out  a  faster  job  with 
“greater  profits — take  that  diecutting  job  you  have 
had  to  turn  away.  Diecutting  with  your  present 
’equipment  in  conjunction  with  a  Bar-Plate  jacket 
means  new  business.  No  irritating  delays  convert¬ 
ing  a  press — fits  like  a  top-sheet — increases  pro¬ 
duction  and  lowers  overhead.  Requires  only  a  few 
minutes  to  install  or  remove — quick  and  easy  to 
use — simple  make  ready.  A  Bar-Plate  jacket  will 
not  only  make  more  dollars  and  increase  your  bus¬ 
iness  but  will  also  increase  the  value  of  your  serv¬ 
ice  to  your  customers. 


Bat-Plate  cylinder  jackets  are 
precision  made  uf  hardened 
steel  to  accurately  fit  the  cyl¬ 
inder.  No  clips,  screws,  drilling 
or  press  alterations  required. 


The  "Clicker”  jacket  has  all 
the  qualities  uf  the  Bar-Plate 
jacket  but  is  designed  to  click 
unto  your  automatic  or  hand 
fed  C  &  P  or  Kluge  platen 
press.  Dues  not  require  drill¬ 
ing  uf  the  platen. 

8x12  S16.00,  10x15  S19.00, 
12  X  18  $22.00,  \4  X  22  $35.00. 


Vertical  V-36-tS  . $  39.00 

Vertical  V-SO  . $  42.00 

Horizontal  . S  60.00 

l-ittle  (iiant  No.  4 . S  39.00 

Little  Ciiant  No.  5 . $  42.00 

No.  4  Miehle . $125.00 

No.  3  Miehle . 5135.00 

No.  2  Miehle . $145.00 

No.  1  Miehle . $150.00 

Premier  25x38  . $125.00 

,  Kelly  B . $  50.00 

Kelly  C  . $  55.00 

Kelly  No.  I  . $  65.00 

Kelly  No.  2  . $  75.00 

Miller  High  Speed . $  45.00 

Miller  Simplex  . $  60.00 

Miller  Major . $125.00 

Prices  on  request  for  other  Makes 


This  plate  is  manufactured  to 
fit  all  platen  presses  and  is  an 
orthodox  plate  of  heavy  hard¬ 
ened  steel  drilled  to  fit  your 
present  setup. 


Consult  us  on  your  die  cut  ting  requirements.  Spe¬ 
cial  purpose  steel  for  the  Graphic  Arts  industry. 

Jackets  available  to  Canadian  printers  from 
Torbnto  Type  Foundry  Company,  Ltd. 

120  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 


M/fNUF/ICTURiNG  CO. 

2  East  Pearl  Street,  New  Haven  13,  Conn 


New  Ball  Bearing  Motor  for 
Linecasting  Machines 

Cushman  Electric  Company,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  Motor  Division  of  the  Linotype 
Parts  Company,  South  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


announces  a  new  motor,  of  ball  bearing 
design,  for  Linotype  and  Intertype  ma¬ 
chines. 

This  motor  is  accompanied,  optionally, 
with  a  driving  gear  pulley  of  special  con¬ 
struction  for  application  to  late  serial 
Linotype  machines  which  are  now 
equipixxl  with  the  lowered  magazine  ele¬ 
vating  mechanism  known  as  the  “cannon” 
to  most  machinists.  The  pulley  gear  is 
made  in  two  parts,  so  that  the  hub  may 
be  separatetl  from  the  gear  and  applied 
to  the  driving  shaft  of  the  machine  in 
that  order.  Screws  and  dowel  pins  hold 
the  two  parts  together. 


While  the  Cushman  Ball  Bearing  motor 
was  designed  primarily  for  the  newer 
Linotypes,  it  is  available  for  the  older 
machines  as  well.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  regular  driving  pulley  gear  is  used. 

The,  regular  Sleeve  Bearing  Cushman 
Offset  motor  continues  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured,  and  will  be  supplied  unless  the 
Ball  Bearing  type  is  specified. 

New  Goss  Newspaper  Press 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company  has 
added  another  new  press  to  its  line.  The 
latest  addition  is  the  Goss-Duplex  Dek- 
A-Tube  which  is  designed  for  the  aver¬ 
age  newspaper  in  the  medium  size  daily 
field.  It  is  said  to  meet  the  specific  need 
of  publishers  whose  requirements  have 
grown  beyond  the  capacity  and  speed  of 
Goss-Duplex  flatbed  presses. 

The  Dek-A-Tube  incorporates  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  well-known  features  of  the 
popular  tubular  type  of  press,  require¬ 
ments  being:  casting  one  plate  for  each 
page;  straightline  production  without  an¬ 
gle  bars  and  increasing  page  capacity  in 
2-page  steps  up  to  full  capacity  of  the 
press.  The  Dek-A-Tube  is  a  decker  type 
press  with  the  units  of  4-page  capacity 
superimposed,  placed  in  tandem  or  in 
parallel  to  fit  the  specific  requirements  of 
the  space  available  in  a  publisher’s  build¬ 
ing.  It  has  a  normal  speed  of  25,000  and 
a  maximum  speed  of  30,000  papers  per 
hour. 

The  press  may  consist  of  any  number 
of  units  up  to  a  maximum  of  48-page 


Maximum  width. 
Maximum  Draw, 


Automatic  ROLL  LEAF  FEED 


This  time  saving — material  saving  attachment 
can  be  used  on  all  types  of  upright  stamping 
and  embossing  presses.  All  sizes  of  C&P 
hand  feed  or  automatic  presses,  all  sizes  of 
Johii  Thompson  or  similar  presses.  Brackets 
furnished  for  all  standard  machines. 

Multiple  3-Oraw  Available 

heater  blocks— Can  be  furnished  for  any  voltage 


Inches 

Inches 


PRINTING  INDUSTRIES  EQUIPMENT,  INC.  135  W.  30th  St.,  Newr  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 
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GIVES  YOU  HIGH  PROFIT 
ON  LOW  INVESTMENT 


COMPOUNDS 
AND  INKS 


The  Model  V-12  Automatic  with  new  improvements  is  de¬ 
signed  for  the  stationer  and  job  shop  .  .  .  compact  and 
portoble,  it  is  ideol  for  varied  shop  jobs.  Set  production 
records  for  sparkling,  customer  pleosing,  VIRKOTYPE  Raised 
Printing.  Easily  hooked  up  to  any  press,  Model  V-12  main¬ 
tains  Virkotype  production  at  normal  press  speeds,  giving 
you  odvantages  of  one-man  operation.  Your  customers  are 
willing  to  pay  for  an  extra  color,  and  more,  to  get  the 
durable  VIRKOTYPE  plastic  relief  .  .  .  produced  in  any 
color  of  printers'  Ink  or  in  gold,  silver,  white,  or  dull 
effects,  on  sheets  up  to  12  inches  wide.  Install  this  mod¬ 
ern  VIRKOTYPE  and  get  reody  for  those  extra  profits. 


Free  samples  of  these  “stand¬ 
out"  VIRKOTYPE  Compounds 
and  inks  are  yours  on  request. 
Just  describe  your  present  raised 
m  printing  equipment. 


There  are  other  VIRKOTYPE  machine  models  for  every 
printers  schedule  from  the  inexpensive  Model  H  Hand  Ma¬ 
chine  to  larger  heavy  duty  Automatic  Model  A-12,  B-20, 
and  G-30  which  have  sheet  size  capacity  of  12'',  20"  and 
30"  wide  respectively.  Terms  are  available. 


Exclusive  trademark  registered 
U.  S.  Patent  Office 


I  VIRKOTYPE  CORPORATION 

111  Rock  Avenue,  Plainfield,  N.  J, 

I  Send  information  and  prices: 

I  Model  V-12 


-Other  Models. 


Address. 


VIRKOTYPE  CORPORATION 

Main  Office  and  Plant: 

III  Rock  Ave.,  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 
MIdwext  Sales  and  Service: 

1637  Goold  St.,  Racine,  WIs. 


Signature 


nn*wm  mmmmmmm 


capacity.  It  can  be  initially  manufactured 
with  a  capacity  of  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28, 
32,  36  or  40  pages.  When  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  units  are  originally  installed,  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  so  additional  units  with 
paper  feed  provision  can  be  added  to 


New  Hand  Micrometer 

for  printers  and  paper  buyers 


Calipers  Thickness  up  to  V2" 

for  exact  on-the-spot  caliperine  of  paper,  board, 
plates,  electros,  sheet  material. 

Lightweieht  Aluminum  frame  fits  band  com¬ 
fortably;  horizontal  direct  reading  glass  covered 
dial,  graduated  in  1/lOOOths  of  an  inch,  ^sy 
to  read,  easy  to  use,  moderately  priced.  Write 
for  complete  information  on  Cady  Testing  In¬ 
struments:  Scales,  Testers,  Micrometers. 

E.  J.  CADY  «  CO. 

134  W.  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago  2,  Illinois 

INDEXED  for  easy  reference 

BONE 

PRODUCTION 
STANDARDS  BOOK 

Made  up  in  loose  leaf  binder 
form  5%  X  8%  —  covering 
standards  in  Composition, 
Lock-up,  Presswork,  Bindery 
work  and  Shipping. 

Cost  of  Time  Tables . . . 

(These  are  also  furnished  with  standard 
costs  in  the  cost  columns  at  an  extra 
charge  of  $3.00.) 

Smd  Chmek  for  $4.75  plus  $5c  for 
pottoga  and  handling. 
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increase  the  capacity  without  disturbing 
the  original  installation. 

All  units  can  be  made  single  or  double 
reversible  to  provide  for  color  printing, 
and  one,  two  or  three  colors  and  black 
can  be  produced  on  various  pages  as  de¬ 
sired. 

r>'.!e  to  the  multiple  arrangements  in 
which  the  units  and  folders  can  be  placed, 
this  press  can  be  installed  in  a  low  ceiling 
pressroom,  the  minimum  ceiling  height 
being  nine  feet.  The  paper  roll  frames 
are  designed  for  use  with  one  or  two- 
page  wide  rolls  having  a  maximum  diam¬ 
eter  of  40  inches.  The  tension  in  the  pa¬ 
per  rolls  is  controlled  by  manual  operation 
although  automatic  tensions  can  be  used 
if  desired. 

Incorporated  in  the  new  Dek-A-Tube 
press  is  the  Goss  continuous  feed  inking 
arrangement  to  provide  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  printing  and  to  maintain  uniformity 
of  color  at  all  speeds  of  the  press.  Foun¬ 
tain  adjusting  screws  are  spaced  one  for 
each  column  across  the  width  of  the 
fountain  and  the  knife  plate  can  be  easily 
removed  for  cleaning  when  color  is  to  be 
produced.  A  new  feature  of  this  press  is 
the  quick-acting  compression  type  of  plate 
lockup  operated  by  a  small  bullhorn 
wrench. 

Cast  streamlined  guards  protect  all 
gears  on  the  drive  side  of  the  press.  Floor- 
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HERE'S  WHY 


Here's  How  YOU 
Can  Get  Business! 

SnopMty  on«-time  ond  continuous  corbon  interltoved  forms  ort  CUSTOM 
modo  to  suit  eoch  customer's  needs!  These  modem  forms  ore  in  9reol 
demond  becouse  they  sove  time,  eliminote  errors,  simplify  systems,  le  our 
ogent  in  your  Spare  time'  This  will  get  you  new  customers  .  .  .  ond 
pleose  your  old  ones! 

I 

ORMS  SAVE  YOU  MONEY! 


We  ore  geored  for  CUSTOM  WOtK  exclusively.  (No  "stondordiied" 
forms.)  Therefore,  our  focilities  ore  flexible,  efficient,  economicol, 
ond  prompt.  No  minimum  order.  Try  us!  You ond  your  customers 


Geared  for 
RUSH  DELIVERIES 


mm 


WRITE  DEPT.  J8 


engraving  dollar! 


1 ftOSH 

'  CALI  SU 


6  DAYS  •  24  HOURS  A  DAY 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING  €0. 

160  E.  Illinois  •  Chicago  11 
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BIGHABDS’ 

“FEATHER  FLOATING"  ACTION 

ROUTERS 


MULTIFORM  RADIAL  (PMR)  $465.00 
WE  BUILD  ELEVEN  MODELS 
PRICED  FROM  $175  UP 
INCLUDING  CURVED  PLATE 
SEMIS  AND  TUBULAR 
SAW— TRI MMERS— ROUTERS— 
MORTISERS 

J.  A.  RICHARDS  CO. 

KALAMAZOO  60F,  MICHIGAN 


ELECTROS,  NICKELS 

in  Tenaplate,  Tenalite  and  all 
up-to>date  methods. 
ON-THE-HOUR  SERVICE 
SatMaetory  service  since  1913 

F.  J.  RINGLER  &  CO. 

732  S.  Federal  St.,  Chicago  5,  III. 


ing  of  54  inch  steel  plate  covers  the  driv¬ 
ing  shaft,  which  is  placed  below’  the  floor 
line.  The  folder  of  the  Dek-A-Tube  de¬ 
livers  newspaper  or  tabloid  products  to 
either  side  of  the  press,  depending  upon 
plant  conditions.  A  third-fold  mechanism 
can  be  incorporated  in  the  folder  if  re¬ 
quired. 

The  Goss  company  states  that  the  new 
Dek-A-Tube  press  is  furnished  complete 
including  a  stereotype  plant,  the  latest 
type  motor  driving  equipment,  and  blan¬ 
kets  and  roller  covering. 

New  Goss-Duplex  Dek-A-Tube  presses 
are  already  in  operation  and  deliveries 
are  currently  being  made  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  metropolitan  daily  newspapers. 
Prices,  delivery  dates,  and  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  new’  press  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  manufacturer  in  care  of 
GAM. 

New  Kit  of  Litho  Chemicals 

Another  introductory  kit  of  Harris 
platemaking  chemicals  is  being  made 
available  to  the  lithographic  industry,  ac¬ 
cording  to  A.  S.  Holford,  sales  manager 
of  the  Chemical  Division,  Harris-Seybold 
Company. 

Known  as  the  “Harris  Surface  Kit,” 
the  new  package  contains  a  complete  set 
of  Harris  litho  chemicals  for  making  off¬ 
set  plates  by  the  surface  process. 

Each  of  the  kits  contains  an  illustrated 
instruction  manual  for  using  the  Harris 
chemicals  to  best  advantage.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  arc  cheesecloth,  cellulose  towels 
and  enough  coating  and  chemicals  to 
make  several  medium-sized  surface  plates 
for  actual  press  runs. 

In  October  the  company  placed  a  kit 
of  deep-etch  chemicals  on  the  market. 
According  to  the  Harris  Chemical  Divi¬ 
sion,  it  is  proving  to  be  highly  popular 
with  platemakers.  Many  have  tested  the 
long-running  characteristics  of  deep-etch 
plates  for  the  first  time  at  small  expense, 
while  others  have  checked  their  regular 
deep-etch  methods  against  a  laboratory- 
approved  process. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  INK  COMPANY  iNC 


^AN  FRANCISCO  •  BERKELEY  •  LOS  ANGELES 
SEATTLE  •  PORTLAND  •  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
HONOLULU,  T.  H.  •  SHANGHAI,  CHINA 


OUR  INK  SERVICE 


COVERS  THE  WEST 

(vtm 

SIX  STRATEGIC  CITIES 


IT  DOESN'T 
COST  ANYTHING! 


. . .  To  put  colorful  Tauber 
Plastic  Bindings  to  work 
for  you. 

If  you  can  punch,  on  your  equip¬ 
ment,  the  special  holes  required 
— you  only  buy  the  Tauber  Plas¬ 
tic  Bindings — as  you  need  them 
— for  your  individual  jobs.  Com¬ 
plete  punching  set-ups  are  also 
available — as  low  as  $95.00. 


FREE  LICENSES — NO  ROYALTIES. 


Write  for  Details  and  Flt££  Samples 


TAUBER  PLASTICS  INC. 

206  HUDSON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  1 3 
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New  Luci-Graph  Art  Projector 

Webster  Photo  Products  announces  its 
new  Luci-Graph  art  projector  which,  it 
states,  is  designed  to  save  time  and  cut 
costs  in  the  art  department,  and  take  the 


guesswork  out  of  sizing,  lettering,  art¬ 
work,  cuts  and  plates. 

The  Luci-Graph  projects  a  horizontal 
image  of  any  piece  of  artwork,  photo¬ 
graph,  transparency,  physical  or  human 
object  onto  any  working  surface  for  copy¬ 
ing  and  drawing.  No  tracings  or  trial 
drawings  are  said  to  be  needed  with  the 
Luci-Graph  for  one  is  actually  drawing 
on  the  object  projected  onto  the  working 
surface. 

It  enlarges  up  to  three-and-a-half  times 


or  can  reduce  objects  down  to  one-eighth. 
The  light  box  contains  eight  75  watt 
enlarger  bulbs,  and  a  viewing  board  holds 
the  copy  to  be  projected.  Largest  copy 
to  be  projected  is  18”xl8''. 

An  l&"x2V  horizontal  working  surface 
is  used  for  the  actual  drawing  on  any 
particular  piece  of  copy  or  object  that 
may  be  projected  onto  the  drawing  board. 

Other  features  of  the  Luci-Graph  arc 
a  135  mm.  (6 'A”)  Colorstigmat  coated 
f-1.5  lens,  adjustable  mirror,  rectangular 
metal  tracks  supporting  the  lens  carrier 
and  photographer’s  focusing  cloth  cur¬ 
tains.  A  cross-bar  is  used  for  easy  rais¬ 
ing  or  lowering  the  working  table  and 
surc-grip  handles  lock  the  drawing 
board  in  any  desired  position. 

The  Luci-Graph  is  73  !4”  in  height, 
24"  in  width,  and  48”  in  length  with  fine 
cabinet  maker’s  construction. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  this  firm  in  care  of  G.^M. 

New  Time  Recorders 

The  Cincinnati  Time  Recorder  Com¬ 
pany  announces  its  new  improved  “1000” 
series  which  is  designed  for  use  as  a 
job  cost  or  payroll  recorder.  The  1950 
model  offers  many  exclusive  advantages 
and  features  over  former  recorders. 

The  new  “lOOO’s”  are  announced  as 
being  more  compact,  more  modern,  ac¬ 
curate,  and  speedier  than  ever  before, 
combine  longer  life  and  trouble-free  per¬ 
formance  even  after  years  of  constant  use. 

The  “Vis-A-Card”  Locator,  an  exclu- 


FOR  SMOOTH  CLEAN  CUTS  USE 

PRECISION  Mk  PAPER  KNIVES 

Trade  Mark 

SIMONDS  WORDEN  WHITE  CO.,  DAYTON,  OHIO 
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HIGH  SPEED 
ISUMHERENG 


Wetter  Numbering  Machines^^^^^^A 
are  more  than  a  match  for  today’s 
high  speed  presses.  Thanks  to  expert 
engineering,  the  Parallel  Rotary  Model  ^ 
(illustrated  above)  prints  up  to  25,000 
impressions  an  hour— smoot/i/y  and  iault- 
tessty!  Curved  base  is  an  integral  part  of 
frame— permits  rapid  setting  of  machine 
to  any  position  on  the  mounting  ring. 
Easy-to-install  skip  wheels  allow  print¬ 
ing  in  sequence  you  want. 

If  you  have  a  difficult  numbering  prob¬ 
lem,  why  not  take  advantage  of  Wetter’s 
specialized  experience  in  this  field. 

Further  information  upon  request. 

UJClICR  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 

Atlantic  Ava.  A  Logan  St.*  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 

SOLO  BY  ALL  OCALCOS  AMO  OMAMCNCS  OF  A.  T.  IMC. 
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THANKS  TO 
WETTER 
ENGINEERING 
SKILL 

NUMBER  IT  BETTER 
WITH  A  WETTER 


MIEHLE 

PRESSES 

Model  41  Two  Color 
V-45  Vertical 
Horizontal  22x28 
Pony  26x34  V2 
No.  2  Unit  35x50 
5/0  Unit  46x65 
5/0  hand  fed 
2  No.  4-4R,  spirals 

TYPE  &  PRESS 
OF  ILLINOIS,  Inc. 

110  WEST  HARRISON 
CHICAGO  5 


Why  Wait  For  Plates? 

See  PLASTIPHOTER  Page  Q 


OFFSET  DUPLICATOR 
TECHNIQUES 

by  RICHARD  F.  CARUZZl 
Seventeen  chapters  and  more 
than  100  illustrations  on  ALL 
phases  of  offset  techniques. 

$3.50  Plus  25c  for  Pastoffc  &  Handling 
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sivc  CTR  feature,  insures  registrations 
that  are  correctly  positioned  on  time 
cards.  Employees  merely  line  up  proper 
space  on  card  with  the  Locator  which 


CUvclnnSU 

iiiMJ" 


protrudes  from  card  receiver.  There  b 
no  danger  of  “over-prints” — registrations 
are  clean  and  legible. 

The  construction  is  sturdy,  metal  gauge 
sheet  steel  with  two-tone  effect  of  satin 
smooth  and  wrinkle  finish.  Gears  are 
machine  cut  and  heavily  plated.  Frames 
are  of  sturdy,  cast  iron  construction. 
Elimination  of  many  moving  parts  in¬ 
sures  simplicity  of  operation  and  ease 
in  servicing.  A  large  variety  of  combina¬ 
tions  of  time  data  available  on  the  print¬ 
ing  wheels  to  suit  specific  business  re¬ 
quirements. 

If  desired,  pilot  light  may  be  installed 
in  caril  receiver  for  better  visibility  when 
recorder  is  placed  in  poorly  lighted  places. 

“Card -O-Matic”  miHlel  (illustrated), 
which  trips  when  time  card  is  inserted,  or 
Manual  model  (with  registering  lever) 
available.  Specifications:  12/4”  high, 
1 1  ”  wide,  and  6%"  deep. 


QUALITY  and  SERVICE  our 
WATCHWORDS  for  HALF  A  CENTURY 
PRINTBRS  AND  LITHOGRAPHIRS  ROLLERS 

NATIONAL  ROLLER  COMPANY 

307  Pearl  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  Tel.  BEekman  3-3353 
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CHESHIRE  MAILING  MACHINES 
for  ANY  plant 

We  are  adding  two  new  models  to  our  line  to  make  me¬ 
chanical  mailing  possible  in  any  size  plant.  These  models 
are  companion  machines  to  the  larger  models  now  used  by 
leading  publications  and  publication  printers. 

•  MODEL  C — A  low  priced  FULLY  AUTOMATIC  mailing  machine  for 
publications. 

•  MODEL  S — A  low  priced  mailing  machine  with  SEMI-AUTOMATIC 
feed  and  fully  automatic  labeling  head  for  publications  and/or  direct 
mail. 

Write  for  additional  information 

CHESHIRE  MAILING  MACHINES,  INC. 

1415  W.  ALTGELD  ST.,  CHICAGO  14,  ILL. 


LABELS 


for  HARD-TO-LABEL 
SURFACES 

KlffN  ■  STIK 

the  moistureiess,  self-sticking  label  stock 

Seccuuc!  Kleen-Stik  labels  GO  ON  and 
STAY  ON  without  moisture,  glue  or  other  cement  .  .  . 
merely  pressed  on.  Easy  to  apply  . . .  easy  to  remove. 
Ideal  for  labeling  plastics,  aluminum,  wood,  stainless 
steel,  porcelain,  glass,  chrome,  baked  enamel,  etc. 
Available  in  sheets  or  rolls  to  fit  your  presses. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  SAMPLES 


KLEEN-STIK  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

2609  So.  Indiana  Ave.  Chicago  16,  III. 
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New  Border-Slide  Rack 

Clcar-VLew  Products,  50  Park  Avc., 
ColUngswood  7,  N.  J.,  announces  the 
production  of  a  border-slide  rack  for 
use  in  all  machine  composing  rooms, 


where  any  number  of  border  slides  are 
used. 

The  rack,  known  as  the  Clear-View 
Border  Slide  Rack,  holds  72  border 
slides,  either  Linotype  or  Intertype  and  2 
slide  blocks  in  a  compact  and  neat-look¬ 
ing  device,  ll'A"  high,  by  954"  wide 
and  deep.  It  is  of  all  metal  con¬ 
struction,  sturdy  and  rust-proof.  Rack 
hangs  on  the  wall.  A  proof  of  all  borders 
available  in  the  plant  fits  under  a  trans¬ 
parent  plastic  cover  which  shows  at  a 
glance  what  slides  are  had  and  keeps 
them  in  one  place. 


New  Image  Projector 

The  Art-O-Graph  image  projector  is 
announced  by  j.  A.  Engel,  Inc.  This  new, 
versatile  projector  was  developed  by  a 
leading  commercial  artist,  illustrator  and 
industrial  designer. 

Sharp  images  of  physical  objects,  photo¬ 
graphs,  artwork,  plans,  patterns  and  color 
transparencies  can  be  projected.  Any 
copy  can  be  enlarged  up  to  four  times  and 
large  copy  can  be  reduced  to  fractions 
of  an  inch.  The  Art-O-Graph  is  designed 
vertically  to  ofierate  directly  over  the 
artist’s  drawing  board  or  work  area  with¬ 
out  interfering  in  any  way  with  the 
drawing  board  for  regular  purposes.  It 
is  2  l-z  by  16  inches.  Operating  controls 
are  located  directly  at  the  artist’s  finger¬ 
tips,  under  the  drawing  board  or  table. 

Finished  artwork  can  be  rendered  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  image  as  it  appears  on  the 
working  surface  without  intermediate 
steps  such  as  tracings.  Line  drawings, 
wash  drawings,  layouts,  scratchboard 
work,  sketches  and  full-color  illustrations 
can  be  rendered,  and  with  more  speed 
and  accuracy,  the  manufacturer  claims. 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  the 
Art-O-Graph,  it  is  stated,  is  that  it 
eliminates  costly  photostats  and  delays. 

Special  accessories  include  a  device  for 
projecting  color  transparencies  from  35 
mm.  to  8x10  inches,  and  an  attachment 
for  reversing  the  position  of  the  image. 

The  Art-O-Graph  is  of  all-metal,  sturdy 
construction.  Temperature  of  the  light 
box  is  maintained  at  a  low  level  by  a 
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Write  for 
Bulletin  SC-1 31 
and  Specificotion 


Cyclone  PLATEMAKEB  ■ 

Molds  mats  and  multiple  rubber  printing  ■  ^  ^  ^Pl|| 

plates  under  30  tons  hydraulic  pressure,  with  I  •  ^  1 

absolute  fidelity.  Eliminates  costly  electros,  I 

stereos.  Won’t  injure  delicate  type.  Only  |  Vl^ 

20  minutes  to  produce  finished  plates  for  V 

rotary  or  flat  bed  presses.  Using  less  ink  than  Y 

metal  type.  Cyclone  rubber  plates  reduce  off-  ^ 

setting  and  give  you  up  to  half  a  '  ^i/j 

million  even  impressions  J ^ 

per  plate  without  j 

TOM  G.  DARLING,  Manager,  Cyclone  Division 

29  E.  22nd  St.  •  New  York  10,  N.Y.,  OR  4-6400 


•  TYPE  METAl  REMELTING 

FURNACES 


‘Surface’  Gas-Fired  Furnaces  for  type 
metal  rcmelting  are  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  industry  with  an  efficient, 
rapid  melting  furnace  of  long  life. 

®  ‘Surface’  Type  Metal  Remelting 
Furnace  equipped  with  Atmos¬ 
pheric  Burner,  bottom  outlet.  Avail- 
able  in  capacities  up  to  5000  lbs. 

Same  furnace  as  A  equipped 
s  vS/  with  hood.  ’ 

©‘Surface’  Type  Metal  Remelt-  j 

ing  Furnace  equipped  with  h 
Pressure  Burner.  Standard  models  Y 
5-A  available  with  capacities  up  to  i 

SV-49  3200  pounds  of  metal.  j 


SURFACE  COMBUSTION  CORPORATION 


TOLEDO  1,  OHIO 
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SYNTRON  CO. 

579  Lexington,  Homer  City,  Po 


SYA/mOAf 


'Vibrating' 


"Overpay" 
Their  Way 

in  savings  of 
time  and  money 
jogging  all 
kinds  of  stock — 
3  to  4  times 
faster. 


Write  for  folder 


cquii>pcd  and  shipped  assembled,  ready 
to  set  up.  Only  the  lights,  mirror  and 
lens  remain  to  be  inserted; 

Complete  details  and  prices  of  the  Art- 
O-Graph  are  available  by  writing  to  this 
firm  in  care  of  GAM. 


The  Lithographers  Manual 

BY  WALTER  E.  SODERSTROM 

contains  a  wealth  of  information  for 
the  craftsman,  apprentice,  student, 
executive  and  salesman. 

$5.00  plot  25e  for  hondUng. 
Plorum  tend  remltlonce  teltk  order. 
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"Choosing  a  Process  Camera" 

Benjamin  Sugarman,  president.  Con¬ 
solidated  Photo  Engravers  &  Lithograph¬ 
ers  Equipment  Company,  2646  W.  North 
Ave.,  Chicago  47,  announced  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  new  24  page  booklet, 
“Chfiosing  a  Process  Camera.” 

Designed  to  provide  the  information 
necessary  for  the  selection  of  the  right 
combination  of  lens,  camera  and  acces¬ 
sories  for  the  specific  photographic  task, 
this  informative  book  contains  the  vital 
data  on  camera  fundamentals,  process 
optics,  functional  design  and  operation, 
automatic  controls  and  time  saving  ac¬ 
cessories,  etc.  The  material,  originally 
presented  as  a  survey  of  camera  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  revised  and  expanded  by 
the  author,  Herbert  P.  Paschel. 


The  sensational 


available  NOW  at 
much  less  than  the 
cost  of  metal  furni¬ 
ture. 


At  Your  Dealers  or 

WISSING'S  PRODUCTS  INC. 

Commercial  Tr.  Bldg.,  Phila.  2,  Pa. 
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especially  for 


FREE 


WRITE 

FOR 

60-DAY 


TRIAL 


Porte  Publishing  Co. 


a  guide  for  valuing 
your  printing  and 
binding  orders  .  .  . 
one  that  gives  you 
correct  valuations 
without  endless 
figuring. 


Salt  Lake  City  5,  Utah 


you 
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The 

INKubator 

Where  Buckie's  Comfort  Black 
(and  other)  INK  is  "Hatched" 

BUCKIE'S  BLACK  SETS  FAST ! 
It  needs  no  added  dryer — pene¬ 
trates  quickly!  Yet  It  won't  dry 
on  the  press.  Saves  wash-up 
time!  Won't  skin  in  the  can! 
Works  on  most  paper  stocks. 
Fine  for  proofing. 

Frta  SampUf 

Send  name  on  compony  letterhead. 

INKS  •  ROLLERS 


BUCKIE  Printers'  Ink  Co. 

258  E.5th,St.P;iul  70SS.  Cl^rk,  Chicago 


HAND  PLANED 
RULE 

FACE  AND  BOTTOM  HAND  PLANID 

35c  per  lb.  f.o.b.  Newark 

minimum  order  100  lbs.  assorted 

If  you  have  had  rules  with  nicks, 
airholes,  etc.,  giving  you  make¬ 
up  trouble,  we  invite  you  to  try 
our  precision-perfect  rule  and 
reduce  your  labor  cost. 

All  regular  rule  faces  and  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Mono  or  Lino  Tabu¬ 
lar  hand  planed  rule  and  spacing 
material  in  stock  for  immediate 
shipment. 

Write  for  free  Wall  Chart 
Dealers  Inquiries  Invited 

MARSHALL  TRADING 

62  Marshall  St.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 


New  Camera  and  Plate  Maker 

Beattie  Process  Camera  Corporation 
announces  its  new  Kenro  process  camera 
and  plate  maker  for  Davidson  and  Multi- 
lith  users. 

It  is  stated  that  this  machine  will  pro- 
tluce  a  plate  ready  for  the  press  in  one- 


half  hour,  with  a  capacity  of  approxi¬ 
mately  five  negatives  and  plates  per  hour. 
The  Kenro  is  said  to  maintain  a  sharp 
focus  and  process  pick-ups,  paste-ups,  pic¬ 
tures,  fine  lines  and  dots.  It  reproduces 
same  size  and  also  enlarges  or  reduces 
10%  to  make  copy  fit.  Any  operator  is 
•said  to  be  able  to  operate  the  Kenro. 

Additional  information  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  this  firm  in  care  of  G.\M. 

1 

Federal  Adhesives  Expands 

Federal  Adhesives  Corp.,  640  Dean  St., 
Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y.,  announces  its  ac¬ 
quisition  of  new  premises,  representing 
over  50,000  square  feet,  located  in  the 
Williamsburg  section  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  added  facilities  of  a  railroad  siding 
and  greatly  enlarged  quarters  for  manu¬ 
facturing,  research,  and  general  offices 
will  permit  Federal  to  handle  the  steadily 
increasing  demands  for  its  industrial  ad¬ 
hesives  for  all  purposes. 

It  is  expected  that  Federal’s  new  home 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  March  1. 
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MORE  PROFITS  FROM  YOUR  PRESS! 

. ROBERTS 


12343  1 2345 

ROMAN  GOTHIC 

Trade-in  your  old  machines,  re¬ 
gardless  of  make,  and  receive  a 
10%  allowance  on  a  new  one. 


DIRECT  DRIVE 

NUMBERING  MACHINE 

Either  forward  or  liackward  ac¬ 
tion,  Roman  or  Gothic  Figures. 

These  essential  macliines  are  again  available  for 
iniinediate  delivery.  Numbering  jobs  are  plenti¬ 
ful  and  profitable.  small  investment  will  give 
you  the  necessary  machines  to  accept  this  lucra¬ 
tive  business. 

5  wheels  $17.50 

6  Wheels _  .  19.50 

ROBERTS  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 

700  JAMAICA  AVENUE  BROOKLYN  8,  N.  Y. 


^  PAPER  YOU  WANT 

AT  A  JOB-LOT  LOW  PRICE 

Call  FORT  DEARBORN  FIRST!  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  you’ll  find 
exactly  the  sheet  you  want  in  our  tremendous  Inventory  of  mill 
closeouts  and  discontinued  lines  ...  at  definite  savings  I 

Make  Fort  Dearborn  a  habit.  Whether  your  order  is  from  job  lot 
stock  or  regular  lines,  you  can  rely  upon  us  for  a  dependable  print¬ 
ing  sheet  every  time! 

Consult  us  on  mill  orders,  rewound  rolls  and  roll 
stock  converted  to  sheets.  No  obligation.  Samples 
and  prices  on  request. 


IBI  Collating  Desk 

Industrial  Budgets,  Inc.,  has  announced 
the  IBI  Collating  Desk  designed  to  meet 
the  need  of  all  printers,  bookbinders  and 
industrial  establishments  for  an  inexpen¬ 
sive,  manually  operated  collator  which  is 


said  to  enable  the  attainment  of  maxi¬ 
mum  collating  speed  with  a  minimum  of 
physical  effort. 

The  motion  economy  design  of  the 
IBI  Collating  Desk,  which  has  been  tested 
and  proven  in  all  typ)es  of  collating  op¬ 
erations,  increases  output  up  to  25% 
and  materially  reduces  the  fatigue  normal¬ 
ly  involved  in  collating  operations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  announcement.  An  aver¬ 
age  operator,  comfortably  seated  at  the 
IBI  Collating  Desk  is  said  to  be  able  to 


collate  4,000  to  6,000  sheets  per  hour. 

Another  of  the  features  of  the  IBl 
Collating  Desk  is  its  flexibility.  Its  three 
components,  desk  unit,  stand  and  gather¬ 
ing  tray,  may  be  obtained  and  used 
separately  or  as  a  complete  and  compact 
unit.  The  desk  unit  is  equally  effective 
whether  used  on  the  IBI  stand  or  on  any 
medium  height  table  or  desk.  It  is 
available  in  two  sizes,  one  designed  to 
hold  500  sheets  each  of  16  S'/y'xll” 
pages  and  the  other  to  hold  500  sheets 
each  of  32  8'/2”xir’  pages. 

Additional  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  this  firm  in  care 
of  GAM. 

Expands  Facilities 

General  Plate  Makers  Supply  Co.  an¬ 
nounces  expansion  of  its  present  facilities 
to  include  a  new  laboratory  to  manufac¬ 
ture  Scherer’s  Cold  Top  Enamel  and  De¬ 
veloper  and  other  quality  chemical  prod¬ 
ucts  for  the  photoengraver. 

This  firm  has  taken  over  an  additional 
floor  in  the  building  where  it  is  now 
located  at  522  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago  and 
4500  feet  of  this  floor  will  be  devoted  to 
this  new  chemical  laboratory. 

Company  expansion  this  year  is  also 
apparent  in  the  opening  of  the  Southern 
General  Plate  Makers  Supply  Co.  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia,  where  complete  stocks  of 
all  materials  are  carried.  This  is  said  to 
make  it  possible  to  give  faster  service  to 
customers  in  the  Southern  states. 


FLEXBOND 


FAMOUS  VINYL  RESIN  COLD  COMPOUND 

Ready-mixed  FLEXBOND  dries  in  20  minutes — no 
wrinkling.  One  coat — permanent — flexible. 
Brushes  smoothly,  cuts  cleanly.  Pads  carbon 
paper.  No  stirring.  Clean  brushes  in  water. 

Red  and  natural.  Guaranteed.  The  Special 
Chemicals  Company,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


FOR  PADDING  AND  BINDING 
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NO  MATTER  WHERE 
YOU  ARE. 


there's  an  AMCO  ware-  j  ^  \jr\  ■ 

house  close  enough  thof  /  \  \ 

your  wholesaler  can  easily  |  /  /  i 

maintain  a  complete  stock  \  \  1 

to  meet  and  to  deliver,  \  m  «.  c...ii.«,  v..  \  j 

immediately,  all  your  \ 

One-Time  Carbon  needs.  iSifv  J 

For  the  best  carbon  and  ' - \  v  ^  "«» oru...,  u.  f 

the  fastest  service  —  ASK  \  ' 

FOR  AMCO,  the  One-  ^  \J 

Time  Carbon  that - — i=i - - — — — - 

comes  in  U  different  AMERICAN  CARBON  PAPER  MFC.  CO. 

ream  patterns  and  sizes.  General  Offices  A  Factory  •  Ennis,  Teaas 


An  outline  letter  with  a  multitude  of  uses.  Cost  in  3  sizes — 24, 
36, 48  pt.,  in  cops,  points  and  figures  only.  Very  useful  in  over¬ 
printing  either  on  type  or  colored  panel  background.  Look  fine 
as  initials  wherever  the  layout  calls  for  size  instead  of  weight. 
Combination  figures  also  available  for  creation  of  calendars. 

Yewr  cfea/er  can  tupply  you  or  write  direct  to 

15-17  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Maryland 
Branch:  422  S.  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  5,  III. 


FRANKLIN  GOTHIC 
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r - ^ 

rfce  FIRST  and  BEST 

PRODUCERS  OF 

"PLASTIC”  COATINGS 

•  Varnishing 

•  Lacquering 

•  Vinyl  Coatings 

•  Grease-Proofing 

•  Weather-Proofing 

•  and  All  Other  Coatings 

CONTACT  THE  MIDDLE 
WEST'S  LEADING  FINISHER 

SompUt  and  Quotations  on  Requost 
Phone  HAymarket  1-7904 

Paper  Converting  &  Finishing  Co. 

118  North  Ada  Street,  Chicago  7,  III. 


PRIISTIISG  for  the 
Beginning  Pupil 

by  JAMES  W.  LOOP 
A  complete  text  for  novices  as  well 
as  a  review  for  experienced  printers. 

$2^0  per  copy  plu$  25e  for  handling 

The  Graphic  Arts  Monthly 
608  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 


GUARANTEED 

SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

LEADS,  SLUBS,  RULES,  a*S  FURNITURE 
ElreS  Cast,  MaSa  fraa  lii(li  (raSa  Llaatjrra 
natal. 

RULES  — ALL  FACES 
2  to  36  PT.  PERFECT  IN07..  I  D 

EVERY  DETAIL . X/ C  LD. 

LEADS —  FURNITURE 
2  AND  3  PT.  (I  TO  3  I  D 

PICA)  6  PT.  SLUGS . AXC  LD* 

Check  with  ardor.  Inunadlate  dellrary. 
Sand  tor  FREE  RULE  CHART 

SUPERIOR  RULE 

1528  S.  KILDARE  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Air  Filter  Protects  Press  Pumps 

The  new  air  filters,  manufactured  by 
the  Press  Filter  Company,  61654  N.  Soto 
St.,  Los  .\ngeles,  are  said  to  offer  printers 


another  protection  against  high  press 
maintenance  costs. 

The  filters,  designed  for  both  Kluge 
and  Miehle  Vertical  presses,  double-filter 
the  air  through  steel  wool  and  fine-mesh 
copper  screen.  A  transparent  plastic  dust 
trap  on  each  filter  gives  visual  indication 
of  forestalled  trouble.  Threaded  cap  makes 
filter  simple  to  disassemble  and  clean. 

Filters  can  be  installed  easily  in  a  few 
seconds,  it  is  stated.  Air  hose  is  cut  and 
hose  ends  slipped  over  filter  adapters.  On 
Kluge  press,  one  filter  goes  in  feed  arm 
hose  and  the  other  filter  in  the  delivery 
hose.  On  Miehle  Verticals  one  filter  is 
installed  in  each  of  the  two  hoses  be¬ 
tween  gripper  bar  and  diaphragm. 

New  Agrippa  Gauge 

A.  F.  Murphy  Die  &  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  364-370  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston  10, 
Mass.,  announces  the  Agrippa  gauge. 

With  this  new  gauge  it  is  said  to  be 
possible  to  adjust  the  register  for  even 
three-color  printing  in  a  few  seconds. 
The  Agrippa  gauge  holds  all  that  the 
tympan  holds,  that  is,  to  the  breaking 
point.  The  secret  of  the  grip  is  that 
the  tympan  paper  is  sheared  half-way 
through,  thus  forming  a  shoulder  which 
prevents  even  the  slightest  movement 
of  the  gauge. 

The  announcement  further  states  that, 
in  addition  to  the  absolute  grip,  this 
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J®^WAN  SLITTERS 

FOR  ACCURACY 
ON  CYLINDER  PRESSES 

/ 

When  using  a  Cowan  Slitter  you  ore  assured  of 
°  stfoigh*  edge,  at  right  angle  to  the 

grippers,  to  fold  to,  or  gather  to,  for  manifolding, 
^  other  accurate  work.  Saves  time  in  cutting, 

folding,  and  in  the  bindery.  Will  cut  from  13  lb. 
^®l'0  *o  150  lb.  Kraft  stock.  May  be  used  with  the 
Cowan  Perforators  on  the  same  bar,  at  the  same 
^  time — printing,  perforating,  and  slitting  perfectly. 

COWAN  PRESSROOM  PRODUaS,  INCORPORATED 

P.  O.  BOX  216,  HOLLYWOOD  28,  CALIFORNIA 


FOR  RAISED  PRINTING  PROFITS 


V4e  ^euA  CYCLONE 

EMBOSSOG  RAPHER 

AUTOMATIC  SUCTION  TYPE 
Perfectly  clean,  fully  automatic. 
Haired  Printing  in  Dull,  Gloss,  Cold 
or  Silver  as  fast  as  yaur  press  can 
printi  — for  large  or  small  shop. 

BUY  ON  EASY  TEHMSI 


<Ma*uL  P>Mceii,  EMBOSSOGRAPHER 


All  electric,  plenty  of  heating  and  cooling. 
Finest  hand-process  machine  built! 
BUY  ON  EASY  TERMSI 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  COMPLETE  LITERATURE 
and  Descriptive  List  of  POWDERS  &  INKS. 


EiyiBOSSOGRAPH  PROCESS  CO.,  INC. 

251  WILLIAM  ST.,  N  Y.  7  WO  2-2379 
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gauge  has  another  feature  that  is  unique 
in  gauges.  Two  tabs  are  provided  in  the 


lower  part  which  perform  the  function 
of  raising  two  little  elevations  on  the 
tympan,  thereby  preventing  the  work 
from  digging  under,  no  matter  how  thin 
the  stock  is,  or  on  how  much  of  an 
angle  it  is  fed.  The  gauge  is  said  to  be 
practically  indestructible. 

Dunnagan  Addresses  Craftsmen 

Carl  E.  Dunnagan,  president  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Inland  Press  anti  immediate  past- 
president  of  the  Printing  Industry  of 
America  told  how  the  “Employer  Views 
the  Craftsman”  at  the  December  20th 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Club  of  Printing 
^  House  Craftsmen. 

I  Mr.  Dunnagan  stated  that  the  Printing 

I  Industry  of  .America  has  an  exceptional 
appreciation  tif  the  job  that  the  Crafts¬ 
men  are  doing  for  the  industry  and  wants 
i  to  encourage  Craftsmanship  in  every  way. 
j  He  pointed  out  that  the  famous  “Share 
!  Your  Knowledge”  program  must  be  ac- 
;  ceptetl  by  all  in  the  graphic  arts  if  we 

1  are  to  progress.  Ever  increasing  quality 

J  of  workmanship  along  with  reduced  costs 

I  ■  were  cited  as  goals  for  Craftsman  and 
I  employer  alike. 


custom  manufacturing  industry  wherein 
no  two  jobs  are  the  same  and  that  this 
demands  that  foremen  and  superin¬ 
tendents  face  this  challenge  and  know 
how  to  handle  the  special  problems.  He 
placed  upon  management  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  recruiting  qualified  tradesmen. 
In  discussing  costs,  Mr.  Dunnagan  said, 
“Ours  is  traditionally  a  low-cost  com- 
mixlity  and  our  entire  future  security  de¬ 
pends  on  our  maintaining  low  costs.” 

In  citing  the  research  and  educational 
programs  of  the  Printing  Industry  of 
America,  the  former  PIA  president  point¬ 
ed  out  that  a  very  extensive  publication 
schedule  was  under  way.  This  would 
provide  for  the  publishing  of  many 
technical  monologues  on  current  research 
being  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  by  such 
firms  as  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Also 
noted  was  the  publication  plan  for  a 
series  of  nine  basic  manuals  on  printing 
lilant  production  and  management  which 
arc  scheduled  to  be  out  before  the  end 
of  next  year.  Orientation  manuals  for 
printing  consumers  and  for  use  in  the 
nation’s  various  educational  institutions 
are  also  being  prepared. 

-Announcement  was  made  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  January  17  plant  visitation 
arranged  for  Chicago  Craftsmen  by 
Gradie  Oakes  of  the  Process  Color  Plate 
Co.  Past-president  Charles  Duval  in¬ 
ducted  twenty-four  new  Craftsmen  into 
the  Chicago  Club  as  Membership  Chair¬ 
man  Charles  Wene’s  efforts  continued  to 
bring  the  total  club  membership  nearer 
the  one  thousand  goal  set  for  1950. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  an  exhibit  of  European  printing 
collected  by  Richard  N.  McArthur  of 
.Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  lent  to  the  Chicago  Club. 


The  speaker  noted  that  printing  is  a 


Our  Business  is  Combination  Runs  on  White  l6LB.6ond. 

Concentrated, specialized  production  FOR  THE 
I  "XTRADE  ONLY.  WRITe  FOR  DEALER'S  MET  PRICE  L IST. 

DEPT.  6AM,  115  WEST  27th  ST,  NEW  YORK  !,  N.  Y. 
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50% 


more  output 

with 


OK  EDGE  FOLDER 


36"  high 
24" or  36" 
folder  bar 


for  books,  binders,  game  boards,  etc. 


Special  folders  made  to  suit  your  needs.  Write  for  details  nowl 
DISTRIBUTORS:  Write  for  available  territories 


Quick,  safe,  easyl  Slide  material  up  to  folder  bar, 
touch  valve  pedal  .  .  .  the  edge  is  donel  Easily  con¬ 
trolled  air  cylinder  and  foot  pedal  banish  slow  hand 
folding.  Better  work,  faster  .  .  .  with  savings  in  labor  costs  up  to 
33  1/3%. 


can  press  runs  get  started  sooner? 


The  Taylor  REGISTERSCOPE 
permits  faster  make-up  and  regis¬ 
ter  of  forms  on  your  imposing  sur¬ 
face  BEFORE  they  go  to  press. 
Then,  should  any  moves  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  perfect  register,  they 
would  be  of  a  very  minute  char¬ 
acter.  Thus,  the  REGISTER- 
SCOPE  gets  press  runs  started 
sooner  and  increases  productive 
press  room  time. 

The  REGISTERSCOPE  is  simple 
to  install,  being  mounted  right  on 
jmur  standard  imposing  surface. 
The  operator  needs  no  special  in¬ 
struction  ;  the  REGISTERSCOPE 
starts  immediately  to  earn  its 
moderate  cost  and  to  produce  ad¬ 
ditional  profits.  A  new  Junior 
model  has  been  developed  to  regis¬ 
ter  forms  of  the  Miehle  Vertical 
and  smaller  presses.  It  is  complete 
with  its  own  imposing  surface. 


for  complete  description  and  prices,  write  today  to: 

TAYLOR  MACHINE  CO. 

Room  301,  210  Guilford  Avenue,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 


/if  sPEHun  comPMi  ik 

mm  910  W.  LAKE  ST.  •  CHICAGO  7,  ILLINOIS 
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civic  groups  to  visit  the  printing  plants 
of  newspapers  and  some  of  the  other 


Liquidate  Historic  Plant 

The  Continental  Printing  Equipment 
Otmpany,  Chicago,  which  is  liquidating 
the  NBC  Publishing  Company  of  Chicago 
has  discovered  some  very  interesting  facts 
concerning  this  plant. 

It  was  founded  in  1866  as  Johnson,  An¬ 
derson  &  Lawson.  The  Lawson  partner 
was  Victor  Lawsr)n,  famous  philanthro¬ 
pist  and  founder  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Johnson  broke  away  and  became 
hearl  of  an  equally  well-known  machine 
tool  company  in  Milwaukee.  The  firm 
then  became  the  John  Anderson  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  which  published  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  and  other  language  papers. 

At  about  the  turn  of  the  century,  Knute 
Rockne’s  father  worked  here  and.  later, 
the  famous  coach  himself.  .According  to 
Continental’s  report,  Rockne  left  here  to 
become  coach  at  Notre  Dame  University. 
The  owners  of  John  Anderson  Publishing 
Company  became  very  well  known  for 
their  interest  in  and  promotion  of  things 
Norwegian. 

The  Norwegian  language  paper  was 
sold,  in  1941,  and  the  plant  continued 
general  commercial  and  rotary  printing. 

Earlier  this  year  the  ownership  of  the 
company  was  transferred  to  the  NBC  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  which  sold  the  plant  to 
Continental  Printing  Equipment  0)m- 
pany  on  November  11. 


larger  commercial  plants  during  Print¬ 
ing  Week. 

The  Governor  of  Rhcxle  Island,  and 
the  Mayors  of  Rhode  Island  cities,  to¬ 
gether  with  key  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  were  invited  to  attend 
a  combined  luncheon  of  the  Town  Criers, 
Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs. 


STAINLESS  STEEL 
LINERS 

Precision  Made 

$|.60 

REGULAR  U.  A.  LINO-INTER. 

Special  5  %  discount  on 
1 0  or  more 

Complete  stock  of  LIno-Inter  Parts 
on  hand  at  all  times. 

LINOTYPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  INC. 

Test.  T9I4) 

337-339  CANAL  ST.,  N.  Y.  C. 
CAnal  6-0916 


NEW  and  REBUILT 

PAPER  CUTTERS^  -AU  Sizes,  SUnd- 
ard  or  Hydraulic 

PAPER  DRILL — SLOTTER8 — Sin¬ 
gle  and  Multiple  Head 

JCM  COLLATINQ  A  TIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINES  for  one-time  Carbon  Inter- 
learing.  Also  JCM  Form  Trucks 

SLOT  and  ROUND  HOLE  PERFOR¬ 
ATORS,  PUNCHING  AND  PLAS¬ 
TIC  BINDING  Equipmoit 

N.  C.  BENSON  CO. 

Phones — Harrison  7-2873 — 2874 

550  S.  Clark  St.  Chicago  5,  III. 


Frank  Beatty  Honored 

S.  Frank  Beatty,  secretary  and  general 
manager.  Graphic  Arts  Association  of 
Illinois,  Inc.,  was  surprised  to  be  called 
to  the  speakers’  table 
at  the  recent  PI  A  con¬ 
vention  at  Los  An¬ 
geles  by  Allerton  H. 
Jeffries,  the  newly 
elected  president  of 
the  national  organiza¬ 
tion.  After  a  few  re¬ 
marks  he  was  handed 
a  “certificate  6f  recog- 
S.  Frank  Beaity  '^^ich  reads  aS 

follows: 

“A  word  of  recognition  to  one  who 
helps  us  bear  our  burdens.  S.  Frank 
Beatty,  secretary  and  general  manager. 
Graphic  Arts  Ass<Kiation  of  Illinois,  Inc. 
One  who:  Unifies  our  many  enterprises; 
Blends  our  diverse  opinions;  Fuses  our 
separate  powers;  Binds  our  loyalties;  Re¬ 
conciles  our  competitive  fervors;  Merges 
our  conflicting  objectives;  Cements  our 
wills;  Weaves  together  our  knowledge; 
Compounds  our  experience. '  We  give 
praise,  to  you,  a  welder,  not  of  metal,  but 
of  human  beings.” 


Dedicates  New  Building 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  recently  celebrated  the  completion 
of  its  new  building.  This  was  built  in¬ 
side  the  old  building  and  without  the 
daily  production  of  the  Sentinel  being 
interrupted. 

Frank  L.  Taylor,  publisher  of  the 


CLEAR-VIEW  BORDER  SLIDE  RACK 

which  keeps  your  border  slides  in  order  and  shows  you  what 
you  have  and  where  to  get  it.  It  holds  72  slides  and  two 
slide  blocks  in  a  neat-looking  all-metal  device,  11^"  high, 
9y5"  wide,  deep. 

*  This  is  a  new  labor-saving  device  which  is  a  must  in  your 
Linotype  department. 

IT  IS  PRACTICAL  AND  VERY  ECONOMICAL 

Only  $12.50  postpaid.  Send  check  or  money  order  today. 

CLEAR-VIEW  PRODUCTS 

50  PARK  AVE.,  WESTMONT,  COLLI NGSWOOD  7,  N.  J. 
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paper,  started  a  new  rotary  press  at  the 
dedication  exercises  on  November  27. 
Employees  were  hosts  on  the  opening 
day,  and  conducted  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  on  a  tour  of  the  building.  Twenty- 
two  hundred  plates  of  buffet  lunch  were 
served  that  day. 

On  the  next  evening,  the  Sentinel 
was  host  to  publishers  from  Wisconsin 
and  upper  Michigan. 

William  Thompson,  who  is  assistant 
publisher,  is  in  charge  of  the  new  me¬ 
chanical  installations.  The  rebuilt  en¬ 
graving  rooms  are  said  to  be  among  the 
best  in  the  country;  and  an  acoustics 
system  in  the  composing  room  has  re¬ 
duced  the  machine  noise  considerably. 


It's  "Colonel"  Dunnagan 


Carl  E.  Dunnagan,  immediate  past 
president  of  Printing  Industry  of  America, 
was  surprised  at  the  PIA  Convention 
Banquet  with  the  presentation  of  a  big 
western  hat,  a  western  cravat,  and  the 
appointment  to  a  Colonelcy  on  the  staff  of 
the  Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

The  appointment  was  first  made  in 
Santa  Fe,  when  the  tour  train  carrying 
delegates  and  others  going  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  stopped  in  that  city  for  several 
hours,  and  were  greeted  and  entertained 
by  Ned  Cooper  Gold  and  David  /. 
IJoyd,  who  represented  the  printers  of 
Santa  Fe.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Dunna¬ 
gan  in  Santa  Fe,  Paul  C.  Clovis  accepted 
the  appointment  for  him. 


BENCH  MODEL — 

was  $198,  now  $139 

PEDESTAL  MODEL — 

was  $228,  now  $160 


YOU  PAY  FOR  IT** 
WHY  NOT  HAVE  IT? 

Write  for  circufor 

• 

SAW  SHARPENING 

75c  per  saw  (we  pay  return 
postage).  NEW  SAWS  for 
any  make  machine. 

Write  for  prices 

AUTOMATIC  SAW 
SHARPENING  CO. 

735  E.  OHIO  ST. 
INDIANAPOLIS  2,  IND. 
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Challenge  Honored 

The  Challenge  Machinery  Co.,  Grand 
Haven,  Mich.,  was  recognized  with  an 
“Honor  Week”  November  H-21  by  the 
manufacturer’s  Committee  for  Economic 
Development.  The  Challenge  Honor 
Week  is  part  of  a  series  singling  out 
various  companies  for  their  contribution 
to  the  industrial  growth  and  welfare  of 
the  community. 

In  connection  with  Honor  Week,  Chal¬ 
lenge  held  open  house  and  conducted 
tours  of  its  No.  1  plant.  There  was  also 
an  exhibit  of  many  of  the  products  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  firm. 

The  Challenge  Machinery  Co.,  as  such, 
was  founded  on  Nov.  28,  1893  with 
James  L.  Lee,  president;  Charles  R.  Shupe, 
vice-president;  J.  Edgar  Lee,  treasurer, 
and  Fred  Sholes,  secretary.  J.  Edgar  Lee 
is  now  president  of  the  company  with  J. 
Wesley  Lee,  vice-president;  B.  S.  Hanson, 
secretary,  and  R.  G.  Wilson,  treasurer. 


James  H.  Sweeney 

James  H.  Sweeney,  for  many  years 
Western  manager  for  Lanston  Monotype 
Machine  Company,  died  of  pneumonia  in 
Chicago  on  December 


HNot  a  printer  him¬ 
self,  nevertheless  he 
knew  printing  by 
knowing  printers  so 
intimately  —  and  thus 
he  knew  it  as  few 
others  have  been 
privileged  to  know  it. 
Truly  he  lived  a 
favorite  quotation,  “in 
a  house  by  the  side  of 
James  H.  Swaaney  the  road,  and  was  a 
friend  to  man.”  His  passing  marked  the 
closing  of  a  long  career  that  had  seen 
the  graphic  arts  through  the  period  of 
its  greatest  expansion,  long  years  that 
reached  for  him  their  summit  two  years 
ago  when  several  hundred  of  his  friends 
paid  their  respects  at  a  complimentary 
dinner  tendered  him  by  the  Printers 
Supply  Salesmen’s  Guild  of  Chicago,  and 
man  after  man  arose  to  speak  simply 
of  his  wise  counsel  and  words  of  en¬ 
couragement  that  had  helped  each  over 
the  rough  spots,  more  than  once  and  in 
many  ways. 

“Jim”  Sweeney  was  born  in  the  little 
mining  settlement  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio 
on  September  28,  1879.  On  January  28, 
1909,  he  started  his  Monotype  career  as 
a  stenographer  in  the  Chicago  office 


Guild  Holds  Dinner  Dance 

The  North  Side  Printers  Guild  of  Chi- 
tago.  Inc.,  held  its  annual  ladies’  night 
dinner  dance  on  January  14. 

The  theme  for  the  evening  was  the 
“nifty  nineties.”  Genuine  newsreels  of 
life  in  the  1890’s  were  shown,  and  a 
barber  shop  quartet  was  included  in  the 
program.  Feature  events  included  hints 
of  etiquette  for  ladies  of  this  period,  sev¬ 
eral  skits  and  songs.  Cecil  F.  Johnson 
was  program  chairman. 


THE  HOBBS  CONTACT  TYPE  SLITTER 


AND  REWINDER 

Light  weight,  fast,  economical  with  hardened 
steel  slitting  roll,  special  alloy  steel  blades,  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  and  heavy  duty  frictions.  In 
three  sizes  30,  40  and  45  Inch  with  choice  of  re¬ 
winds  and  arbors,  machine  turns  out  good,  clean 
work  economically.  Write  for  Folder  N2. 

HOBBS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

WORCESTER  S,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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under  Western  Manager  Joseph  Hays. 
Within  two  years  Jim  became  co-manager 
with  Richard  Beresford,  and  when  the 
latter  was  transferred  to  New  York  in 
1912,  he  was  appointed  Western  manager 
and  so  remained  until  his  death. 

A  great  salesman  himself,  not  only 
did  he  train  men  for  Monotype,  but  he 
saw  his  code  of  high  personal  ethics  re¬ 
flected  in  many  other  organizations  in  the 
industry. 

Briefs 

The  E.  P.  Lawson  Co.  announces  the 
appointment  of  Arthur  Held  to  the  sales 
staff  of  their  newly  established  midwest- 
ern  branch  located  at  628  So.  Dearborn 
St..  Chicago. 

John  T.  Renshaw  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  E.  P.  Lawson  Co.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Lawson  Paper  Cutters  and  bind¬ 
ery  equipment,  it  was  announced  by 
David  W.  Schulkind,  president.  Mr.  Ren¬ 
shaw  will  take  charge  of  and  make  his 
headquarters  at  the  recently  established 
E.  P.  Lawson  Company’s  Midwestern 
branch  with  offices  in  Chicago. 

Benton  R.  Cancell,  vice-president  of  St. 
Regis  Paper  Company,  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  D.  A.  Moran  as  resident 
manager  of  the  company’s  mill  at 
Deferiet,  N.  Y. 

Stuart  E.  Arnett  has  returned  to  the 
sales  organization  of  Harris-Seybold  Com¬ 
pany  as  assistant  to  general  sales  manager 
Ren  R.  Perry,  according  to  a  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Mr.  Perry. 

Appointment  of  C.  A.  Loefgren  as  man¬ 
ager  of  Harris-Seybold  Company’s  West- 
tern  District  has  been  announced  by  Ren 
R.  Perry,  general  sales  manager. 


pR  B  CLEANER- 

A  PRESERVATIVE  WASH  FOR: 

RUBBER  PRINTING  PLATES 
OFFSET  BLANKETS 
PRINTING  TYPES 
RUBBER  ROLLS 

Here  is  a  harmless,  penetrating  cleaner 
designed  to  clean  rubber  products  and 
printing  types  rapidly  and  effectively. 

■  Non-Gumming  *  No  Tackiness 
*  Quick  Drying  •  No  Grease 

Sold  exclusively  through  reliable  dealers 

ARCADE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Post  Oftleo  Box  IS  Portorsvillo,  Pt. 


"NEXT  TIME  TRY 
CHAMELEON  LEATHEREHE" 

Write  for  sample 
books  and  price  lists. 

Springfield  Coated  Paper  Corp. 

Camden,  N.  J. 


Why  Wait  For  Plates 

See  PLASTIPHOTER  Page  Q 


EMPCO  PROPORTIONING  RULE 

Twr  Instnimonft  In  •  •  •  It"  llnoor  nil#  oimI 
•vImikiNc 


Mov«m*nt  of  < 

i  your  D««ltr 
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A  more  complete  listing  of 
graphic  arts  books  available  from 
The  Graphic  Arts  Monthly  is 
available  upon  request  to  GAM. 


Prica 

□  Eighth  Graphic  Arts  Production  Year  Book _  $15.50 

□  Printing  Trades  Blue  Book  (Illinois  Edition) _  15.00 

□  Modern  Photoengraving — by  Louis  Flader  and  /.  S.  Mertle..  15.00 

□  A  Guide  to  Estimating  Printing — by  Ruthven  K.  Smith  12.50 

□  1949  Paper  Sales  Year  Book  _ (in  U.  S.  only)  10.00 

□  Printing  Trades  Blue  Book  (Ohio  Edition)  (Includes 

Binder)  _  .  . .  .  10.00 

□  Proofreading  and  Copy-Preparation — by  Joseph  Lasky....  7.50 

□  Type  for  Books  and  Advertising — by  Eugene  M.  Ettenberg-  7.50 

□  Layout — by  Charles  /.  Felten .  6.00 

□  Printing  and  Promotion  Handbook 

.  . . .  -  by  Melcher  and  Larrick  6.00 

□  Advertising  and  Editorial  Layout — by  Matlack  Price _ _  6.00 

□  How  to  Prepare  Art  and  Copy  for  Offset  Lithography 

_ _ _ by  William  J.  Sevens  5.25 

□  The  Lithographers’  Manual — by  Walter  E.  Soderstrom  5.00 

□  The  CBp  Book  of  Christmas  Art  - _ 5.00 

□  Manual  of  Stereotyping — by  Joe  Goggin .  5.00 

□  Moods  of  Type — by  Clayton  Whitehill .  5.00 

□  Selling  Printing  and  Direct  Advertising — by  Richard  Messner  5.00 

□  Perfect  Order  and  Record  Book — by  Fred  H.  Nichols .  5.00 

□  The  Mechanism  of  The  Linotype 

— _ _ by  Oscar  R.  Abel  and  Windsor  A.  Straw  5.00 

□  How  to  Sell  Lithography — by  Arthur  Wood .  5.00 

□  How  to  Locate  Skips  and  Collect — by  A,  M.  Tannrath .  5.00 

□  Bone  Production  Standards  Book _ 4.75 

□  A  Practical  Touch  System  for  Line  Casting  Machines 

-  --  -  - by  Edwin  B.  Harding  4.00 

□  101  Roughs — by  Don  May .  4.00 

□  Silk  Screen  Printing  Process — by  Biegeleisen  and  Busenbark  4.00 

□  Earhart  Color  Plan  _ _  4.00 

□  Graphic  Arts  Procedures — by  R.  Randolph  Karch .  3.75 

□  Sta^ard  Book  on  Estimating  for  Printers — by  F red  W. Hoch  3.75 

□  Offset  Duplicator  Techniques — by  Richard  F.  Caruzzi .  3.50 

□  Cost  and  Production  Tables  for  (Iffset  Lithographers 

by  Fred  W.  Hoch  3.50 

□  Estimating  Graphs  for  Printers — by  Fred  W.  Hoch .  3.50 

□  Simplified  Cost  and  Accounting  System  for  Printers 

_  _ by  Fred  W.  Hoch  3.50 

□  Production  Standards  and  Economic  Cost  Values  for  Printers 

- - - - - by  Fred  W.  Hoch  3.50 
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